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I.—HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
By Rav. E. H. Gu.werr, D.D., of HaAkLEM, 
as ee 


The development of Unitainpism, in this 
country, and especially in connection with 
Churches planted by the Fathers of New Eng 


Jand, is a phenomenon in the religious history of | ey ba : 
jiv shaped by the influences eumauuting irom tue 


the country, which naturally invites the atten 
tion of thoughtful minds. Lt seemed to spring 
into existence suddenly, and in a very. brief 
time, nenifested a remarkable strength 
vigor. In this respect. it was not altogerhe: 
unlike the similar movement in England, almost 
exactly a century previous; yet, a caretal inves 
tigation will satisfy us that its sudden develop 
ment does not imply that it suddenly originated. 
but that. like the electricity slowly accumulatin: 
in the cloud till it is ready for a discharge, the 
elements which constituted or prepared Ue wa) 
for it, had been long taking shape. 

The early policy of New Englind was to re- 
press religious dissent. The safety of Church 
and State was supposed to require it. There 
were political as well as theological reasons to 
it. The General Court directed John Norton t 
answer Pynehen'’s book on The Meritorious Price 
of our Redemption. It ordered the hook tu be 
burned in the market. place, in Boston, and ar 
rained the author for having published it. 
is uncertain whether his tine of one hundred 
pounds was ever paid ; but it is plain thar he 
thought it wisest to place the Atlantic Ocean be 
tween himself and his judges. 


His hook was regarded—whether justly or not | 


—as a Socinian work, As such, it was inswered 
in England ; and, assuch, it figures in the pages 
of Wallue’s Avti-Trinitarian Writers. It is 


evident, wh n we cxunine it, that the General | 


Court was right in the construction which they 
put upon it, as at issue with the received ortho 
doxy of the day. Had it been left withont 
notice or, at least, public rebuke, it might, in 
deed, have pershed and waked no ccho; but it 
is possible that it might have been, even at that 


ev'ly day, the germ of a Unitarian development. | 


Hist. Maa. VoL. LX. 15. 


nnd | 
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wealth, the influence of New England divines 
had been powerfully felt, even in their native 
land. Cotton, Houoker, and the elder Mather 
were held in high esteem by men Like Goodwin 
and Nye; and their books were quoted by the 
Knglish Independents, as little short of authori- 
ty. The political as weil as ecclesiastical devel- 
opments of England, at that period, were large- 


New Enuland divines, 

At a later date, this condition of things waa, 
to a considerable extent, reversed. The second 
and third generations of the New England set- 
tlers looked reverently and anxiously to the opin- 
ions and utterances of the leadmy Non conforu- 
ists with whom, after 166%. they were drawn 
into close sympathy. Bnglish thought photo- 
uraphed itself largely upon the New Eaglan | 
mind, The religious literatwe ¢f Koglanedl 
became largely un educator of American thougl. . 
The compact structure of New Englind’s sociel 
and religious life was cepable, iudecd, of strong 
resistance to forcigzn influeuces; but rt was sti'l 


susceptible of impression, There can be ne 


| doubt that the controversies, on the Trinity, with 


which the names of South, Sherlock, Howe, and 
others were ussociated, toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, were studi d scarcely less in 
Boston than in Londen; while 
affecting the condition or craspects of Dissenters 
were noted with peculiar interest. 


controversies 


Tt was in 1702. that Thomas Emlyn, an [n’'e- 
yendent Minister, fora time setiled overa Churcir 
in Dublin,g came before the world as an Anti- 
Minite ian. He beld Arinn views: and he 


| spoke kindly of some of the Deists with whore 


eo was intimate. Exviating his enors in an 
Unglish prison. ond finding but little, if any. 
Vinpaihy from the Dissenters, the only influen:e 
vhich he exerted. of any account was through 
is writings. some of these tound their way 
cross the ocean, wand, at a later date, ware 1e- 
peatedly reprinted in Boston, 

Whiston felloy ed Emlyn, a few years later ; 
nt the peentiarity. of ‘ny of his 


ulisi wave Vvsuucted wie cifct of his inilucnce 


m opinion 
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as a theelogian. The speculations of Doctor 
Samuel Clarke, however, on the subject of the 
Trinity, were free from those associations which 
rendered Whiston’s so obnoxious ; and there can 
be no doubt that their influence was perceptibly 
felt in New England. 

But it was in 1719, thata remarkable Unitarian 
development took place among the English Dis- 
senters. The formal phase of the questien that 
agitated them was not, indeed, directly doctrinal. 
It turned rather upon the point of subscription 
to any doctrine net directly expressed in the 
words of Scripture. Upon this, the Dissenting 
Ministers of London were about equally divided ; 
and, among those who opposed subscription, it 
was suspected then, and it may be safely assum- 
ed now, that there were some, at least, doctrin- 
al'y in sympathy with Clarke, if not with Em- 
lyn. Many, out of sympathy with two of the 
Ministers of Exeter, who ‘had embraced Arian 
views, were opposed te any measure which would 
deal harshly with them and virtually depose 
them; while some of those most eager for their 
exposure, manifested an excessive zeal which 
produced alienation full as much as it com- 
manded respect. 

It was in view of the spread of Anti-Trinitarian 
views, in England, that Wodrow, at about fhis 
time. wrote to Doctor Colman of Boston, ‘* The 
‘inclination of, alas! too many of whom better 
**things might hwve been expected in England 
‘*und ireland, te the abominable errors of 
** Arius, is water mixed in our wine, and matter 
**of the deepest sorrow to all the Churches of 
‘*Christ.” At the same date, he adds, in a line 
to Cotton Mather, * Doctor Clarke, in my opin- 
‘tion, is a far more dangerous abettor of that 
‘“*damnable error than Whiston.” Mather re- 
plied, “‘ the most grievous tidings that ever came 
‘‘over the Atlantic to us, are what we hear of 
‘the fearful apostasy in so many of our English 
‘* brethren going off to Arianism, or to Gentil: 
‘‘igm ; and the Laodicean temper of so many 
‘*more who have withheld the testimonies 
‘* which the laboring truth has called for. My 
‘younger brother has twice made suitable ap- 


**pearances on this lamentable oecasion.* I | 


‘have also, in my poor way, written over to 
‘* London the sentiments of our Ministers on this 
‘* deplorable degeneracy.” 

Wodrow continued the correspondence, re- 
marking, ‘‘ We are here, with you, bemoaning 
**the frightful apostasy of so many, among our 
*©nei¢hbors, te Arianism and Emlyuism, and the 
“violence of multitudes, who vet, I hope, are 
**not in the snare of the devil, against Con- 


* This was Samuel Mother, of Witney, Oxfor shire. 
One of bis publications (1719) was an exam.n:tion of Doc- 
ter Clarke. 





** fessions and Subscriptions. I rejoice in the 
‘* slorious appearence your excelent brother has 
**made for the precious truth.” 
‘This was a hint for Mather. 
preached the Convention Sermon. 
A century age, the Convention Sermon had a 
significance which it has now long ceased to: 
possess. It partook, frequently, of the nature of 
an annual review of the state of religion, or the: 
interests of the Churches. In 1722, it would 


In 1722, he 


not have been at all strange that some of the 


English Arian publications, industrionsly circu- 
lated, should have crossed the Atlantic. It 
would not have been strange if some of the Cler- 
gv had been infected by the notions of Doctor 
Clarke. Inquiring laymen may have fallen in 
with some of Whiston's writings. Evidently, 
Cotton Mather apprehended danger, whether 
there was-ground for it or not. Ile was, at least, 
something of an alarmist; and even a light inci- 
dent may ave led him to sound the note of 
waning.* We may see, at least, how far he and 


the great mejerity of the Clergy, who evidently 


sympathized with him, were from accepting 


. the least appreaeh to Unitarian views. 


In Iris Sermon ‘he says: ‘But among the su)- 


'“$ jects with which we feed our people, I pro- 


‘pound and entreat, that a Glorious CHRIST 
‘* may never, Wever /—be forgotten. The 7'ruth 
‘*is not well discerned, nor the Word of Truth 
** well divided, until the Truth as it is in Jesus 
‘*lbe exhibited. For Ministers to have this re- 
“commended unto them, That they should noé 


i preach much about the Person of Christ !— 


“‘T am surprised; I am ashamed !—Would the 
‘* blessed Apostle Puul have spoke such a word ? 
‘* A Paul, who says, ‘ J determine to know nothing 


*** among you, save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 


‘* *fled.’ Ok! for more of the Pauline preach- 
“ing.” And again: “It is to be suspected, 
‘*that the loss of these glorious truths, if they 
“must be Bost, will be very much owing to an 


“over great value for sech books as have been 


“ very much in vogue among'us ; books whereof 
“it may be complained, Nomen Christi non est 
“dbi,and The Lteligion of a Regenerate Mint 
‘*is not there to be met withal; books which if 
‘*our young ‘men will read, they ought also 'to 


'**read the just castigations which Doctor Ed- 
'** wards in his Preacher has bestowed upon 


“them. Upon this occasion you will forgive 
**me, if I do not suppress the words which a 
** venomous writer of some things, that he calls 


* Wodrow, in writing to Colman, after Mather had 
been disappointed of election as President of Harvard 
College, ye “My friend, Doctor Mather, it seems, is dis- 
‘*appointed in his expectations, and you know his way bet- 
‘‘terthan I. He isa good and useful person ; but you'll 
“hear with his peculianty and freedoms that he uses, wae 
* in apet.” 
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*¢ Laconicks, has, with what aim I knew not, 
‘¢Jately published. ‘The Presbyterian Divines 
** * have been observed of late’ (says the man.) ‘ to 
‘+ * preach after the manner of the Church of Eng- 
“land men. But without setting up for a 
** * prophet,’ (says he,) ‘I dure venture to affirm, 
‘* that this will be their rain.’ And now I dare 
“venture to affirm, that seach a prophecy, from 
‘‘sgch a Balaam, is what some in the worki 
“have cause to think wpon.’” Again he says: 
“Phe truths wherein the mystery of Curis’ is 
‘*most contained : wherein the spirit of the | 
** Gospel is most Conspicuous and by which the 
* ponter of Godliness is most enkindted and pre- 
“served: My Friends, what have these Praths | 
“done, to desreve an Lxcommenication from the 
“TIouse of our Gop?) Of are we fond of seeing 
‘*an Fohabod, upon our ministry? Verily, if we | 
“Jet these Truths go, the Glorious Gev himself | 
“will be gone : yea; be gone far from a forsaken 
“ Sanctuary.” 

The Convention: Sermon of 17236 was preached 
liv the Reverend William Williams. At that 
time the Subscription contreversy, among. the 
Irish Presbyterians, was at its height; and emi- 
grants from Ireland were finding their way into | 
New England; as well as into Pennsylvania. 
The Sermon of: Mr. Williams seems to indicate | 
that the attacks made abroad upon the Deity of 


Christ had led him, ‘as well as, doubtless, many { 
others, to-emp Rasize the importance of tlre contro- 


verted doctrine. Under the head of the q@res- 





tio “ How should Ministers endeavor the x- 
‘*varicement of this Kingdom ?” he remarks, in 
reply: ‘* By setting forth the glory of Clrist, 
‘who is the head of this kingdom, wad 'to whem 
“the chief administration of all Uae affairs of 
“it doth belong. The preaching of Christ'is a 
‘‘main and essential part of our work, to set 
“forth the:glory of Chri-t. inthe wonderfulness | 
“of his person, vatures, offices and benefits. A | 
“ear knowledge of which things is of the 
‘highest use to the safety, benefit and comfort 
*©of our hearers. And it is not only ‘Christ eru- | 
“ cified which we should with the Apostle, TZ.. Cor. 
“ij., 2, make it our thoreagtr care to proclaim § 
“and publish, but also-with him te testify that | 
“this Jesus,. who was once ignominiously cruci- 
“tied, is now by the right hand of God exalted, 
**to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repent- 
* ance to Israel, and remission of sins. Acts vii.31. 
** And we have no reason to fear that it will be | 
“ interpreted as if we were carrying on any trea- 
“sonable design against the State, whilst we | 
“proclaim another King, even Jvsus-; that we 
“extol him as the best of Kings. own him the 
“most true and Catholick King. that his author- 
*‘itv is most rightful and indisputable, that he 
“is vested in his office by nature, grant and pur- 
“chase ; and thence none have se good a right} 
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‘‘and title to rule as this King whom God hath 
‘set upon his holy hill of Zion. His govern- 
‘*ment runs through the whole circuit of Nature 
‘‘and Providence. He hath power over all flesh. 
* John xvii., 2. Yea every thing in the earth and 
** under the earth must bow to him. PAil. ii., 10. 
‘*The supporters of his throne are Justice and 
‘* Mercy ; he has the greatest state and magniti- 
“cence. He maketh the clouds his chariots, and 
**rides upon the wings of the wind. He can 
“ powerfully and speedily dispense judgments 
“wad mercies as he pleaseth. All the hosts of 
**heaven stand ready to fulfil his will; he is 
**such a King as none can resist and control, # 
‘ang whose power rexches not only to the 
** bodies of men, ut 'to their hearts and consci- 
‘fences, and it is im them in a peculiar manner 
‘that he erects his throne on cath; and thee 
‘he delights te reign and dwell.” 

The circumstwnces which led the speaker to 
dwell with such emphasis upon his theme are 
thus referred to: “ Now, whenever the Sovereign- 
“ty of Christ is invaded, and especially an open 
** contempt is cast upon his glorious Person and 
** Laws, it becomes those who love his Honour to 
** be zealously concerned for the vindication of 


**it; and to Lift up their vvices like a Trumpet, 


“‘ngninst the growing Impicties and immotzali- 
* ties of the times wherein they live.” 
Something of the tenacity with which the 
doctrine of Christ's divinity was held, a few 
years later, may be inferred from the Conven- 
tion Sermon of 1748, boy Nathaniel Appleton, of 
Ywubridge. The wave of religious revival and 
excitement had just swept over the land ; and 
Appleton was not ome of those who regarded it 
with unmixed complacency. He subjected it to 
somewhat severe criticism; and, undoubtedly, 
sympathized with. the views presented in Doctor 
Chauncey’s Seasenrble Thoughts, published in 
that same year. The Sermon itself indicates the 
fact that he belonged to the more liberal class of 
the Clergy of bis day. For instance, he utters 
the following stricture on theological systems 
and efforts to secure a precise orthodoxy: ‘ Al- 
“though the reducing Christianity to a system, 
“is upon many accounts very useful ; yet by en- 
*““deavoring to make every thing quadrate with 
‘*a particular scheme, we shall, without care 
‘Sand caution, darken rather than enlighten 
‘some Christian @octrines,” Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this liberality of spir't, when he comcs to 
speak of the person of Christ, he places his 
views above suspicion, He says: * Thus every 
‘doctrine that gives the least indulgence to 
‘*men's lists; that connives at sin of any kind, 
‘or degrees or that tends in the least to take off 
“the sense men have of the evil of sin, though: 
“it shorld be with never such plausils: pre 
“tonecs-ulf advancing the merits and righteous 
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“nose of Christ. or the richness and freeness of 
‘divine grace, must be declared against. So 
* on the other hand, any Qoctrine that leads us 
‘away from Christ, from our dependance upon 
**him. or a sense of oar obligation to him, or 
*tiat leads us te a self confidence, self boust- 
“ing; or that takes away aay of the glory that 
** belongs to the Father, Son, ot Holy Spirit, in 
“the grind affair of our redemption, is a cor 
* rupt doctrine, and to be openly opposed, if we 
“would keep the world from bey corrupted 
“with ot.” 

This was the linenage used hy Nathaniel Ap- 
}1 ten, Pastor at Cambridge, more than ten 
yea s after the death of Thomas Hollis, the ben- 
etactor of Hurvard College. It was addressed 
t «the Convention of the Ministers of the Colony. 
by one who was reputed, and on good grounds, 
tobe far removed from the high © orthodox” 
strictness of his day. Yet he conten led that 
nuything which, as respeets the person of Christ, 
approached the Unitarian standard, was ** cor- 
* rnot doctrine, and to be openly opposed.” — It 
will readily be seen how little impression had, as 
yet, been made by the speculations of English 
theclogians, npon that svstem of belief, in New 
Bogiand. which bad been sanctioned by the 
athority of the fathers, made venerable by tra- 
CGirion, and compacted even by civil legislation. * | 


. . *) . ° . | 
But, meanwhile, Arian views were spreading | 

in England : and men like Chandler, Gibbons, 

Benson and Lardner, had their American corres- 


po ndents. It was next to impossible that their 
influence should not be felt. especially by men 
hike Stiles and Mayhew, already predisposed to 
wheat, mere recently, hive been denominated lib- 
eral Views, But. among all Enylish writers of 
the time. none, perhaps, was more revered than 
Doctor Watts. To the last, he evidently consid- 


eed himself orthodox ; but, at times, under the | 


excitements of eoutroversial discussion. his views | ¢ ‘twitch, and St. Paul bears me back again (if 


seem to have wavered ; and he induleved in a 
iveedom of speculation not quite acceptable to 
all his admirers. 

Jeremy Belknap, in his Life of Watta. (1793) 
remarked: “But there was one distinguishing 


* It may not be amiss to notice here. some of the Laws 
en: cted in behalf of orthodoxy. 

The following Acts were pussed, the first in 1646, and 
the second in 1697, «nd continned in force, we believe 
until the adoption of the prevent State Constiution: ; 


1. 


“It is, therefore, ordered and declared by the Court 
“*vhat if any ‘Christian within this jurisdiction shall go 
” bout to subvert and destroy the Christian faith and 
« religion, by broaching end maintaining any damnable 
= heresie .ax * * ' denying that Christ gave himself 

a ransom for our sins, or shzll offrm that we are not 
** justified by his death and righteousness. but by the per 
** fections of our own works, or shall deny the moral'ty of 
* he fourth commandment. * * * or shall endeavor 
** tose luce otherr to any of the errors or heresies above 


**mentioned; every such person, continuing obstinate 





| * * out confinement. 
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‘* feature in his character which both Gibbons 
‘and Johnson have entirely passed over, and 
“that was bis love of truth, and his freedom, 
‘impartiality, diligence, and humility in his in- 
‘‘quiries after it. It is, indeed, a character scl- 
‘dom to be met with, thongh of peculiar im- 
**portance in a Christian Minister, and, there- 
* fore, onght to be noticed with particular ap- 
** probation. In Doctor Watts, it was couspicu- 
‘Sous ina very eminent dezree. 

*¢- In matters of the Christian faith,’ ” saith he, 
“*T would make the Scripture my guide and 
** Senter into a calm conference with myself in 
‘**a survey of the oracles of God in order to a 
‘* * decision of the sense and meaning of them, 
“*not neglecting the assistance of pious and 
***Toarned authors, but conve:sing very little 
“*with the angry and supercilious, 1 would, 
“© * with daily importunity, address the Father of 
‘-* Lights to shine upon his own word, and to 
* + discover his own meaning. I would humbly 
‘¢¢implore the spirit of wisdom and revelation 
‘*¢to take the things of Christ, and shew them 
“*to my understanding in a mosi convincing 
“slight. My reason should be used as a neces- 
‘sary instrament tocompare the several parts of 


r**Srevelation together, to discover their mutual 
| ** *explication, as well as te judge whether they 


***run counter to any dictates of natural light. 
“¢But if an ingnisitive mind overleap the 
‘** bounds of faith, and give the reins to all our 
“* roasonings on divine themes, in so wide and 
“*onen a field as that of possibles and prbb- 


| *** ables, it is n0 easy matter to wuess where they 


*¢*will stop. I have made the experiment of 
* “this in my own meditations, when [have given 
**my thoughts a louse and let them rove with- 
Sometimes [ seem to have 
© Searrivd reason with me even to the eamp of 
“+ Socinus; Ime then St. Jolm gives my soul a 


“¢T mistake not his meaning) almost to the tenis 
‘© ¢of Johan Calvin. Nor even then do I leave 
***mv reason behiad me. So difficult a thing is 


“ therein, after dne means of conviction, shall be sentenced 
* to banishment.” 
Th. 


& Be it Declared and Enacted by the Lieutenant Govern- 
“or, Council, dnd Representatives, convened in Genera! 
“ Court or Assembly, and it is enacted by the auihrity of 
“the samc, That if any person shall presume w.lfally to 
**blaspheme the holy name of God, Father, Son, or Hoty 
“Ghost. * * * every one offending shall be punished by 
‘imprisonment, not exceeding six months, and until they 
* find sureties for their good behavior ;: by sitting in the 
* pillory: by whipping: boring through the tongue witha 
“red hot iron; or sitting upon the gaflows with a rope 
“about their neck; at the dixcretion of the Court of A :iz2 
“and General Gaol Delivery, before which the trial =) al 
“ be, according to the circumstances which may aggravite 
© or alleviate the offence ” 

It will be borne in mind that these Laws were superseded 
or rescinded by Orthodox levislators, long befo e Unitar- 
i-nixm had eny visible existence in the councils of Massa- 
chusetts.—Spirit of the Lilgrims, iv., 188. 
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“*it to determine by mere reasoning, those 


‘* points which can be learned by Scripture | * date them. 


ee only.’ ” 


It is evident, that, before the death of Doctor 
Watts, he was regarded by some American Cler- 
gymen as having ventured upon dangerous 
ground. In his last letter to Doctor Colman, 
dated February 11, 1747, he says: “I am glad 
“my book of Useful Questions came safe to 
“your hand. I think I have said every thing 
‘concerning the Son of Gop which Scripture 
**says; but [could not go so faras to say, with 
**some of our orthodox divines, that the Son is 
** equal with the Farner ; because our Loid him- 


*e°T.’ | hope there is nothing contained in my 
“hook of The Glory of Christ, which IL now 
‘*send you, with a volune of Hvangelical Dis- 
** couraes, but what Scripture is express in deter- 
‘mining, that Jesus Christ, at least his human 
** soul, is the first of the creation of Gop.” On 
receiving this letter, Doctor Colman observed to 
a friend—** My dear Watts has looked so long 
‘‘at the sun, as to weaken his sight.”"—Li/e of 
Watts, 29. 

It was but a few weeks after this remark was 
made, that a bolder and abler thinker than Doc- 


tor Watts entered upon his public carcer, in a | 


Boston pulpit. In June, 1747, Jonathan May- 
hew was settled as Pastor of West Church. 


richly endowed with natural gifts that rendered 
him a powerful writer and an eloquent speaker ; 


day; and familiar with the writings of Locke, 
Doctor Samuel Clarke, Taylor of Norwich, 
Whiston, and others, who had innovated on the 
old theology, he had imbibed or formed opinions 


which, from the first, subjected his orthodoxy to | 


suspicion, It was necvssary to call a second 
Council for his Ordination; and his theological 
views are reputed the obstacle which prevented 


his uniting, as a member, with the Boston Asso- | 


ciation of Congregational Ministers. Nor was 
he a man to disguise his sentiments. Within 
less than a yeor of his settlement, he had com- 
menced the preparation of a volume of Sermons 
for the press. One of these Sermons was on 
The Right and Duty of Private Judgment. In 
this, he denounced * Creed-making ; setting up 
“*human tests of Orthodoxy, instead of the in- 
“fallible Word of God; and making other 
“terms of Christian Communion than those ex- 
*plicitly pointed out inthe Gospel.” “If these 
“ faith-maukers,” he adds, “are so compassion- 
“ate as only to give their brethren to the devil, 
“for not suvmitting to their doctrines and de- 


Un- | 
trammeled by respect for Creeds; inheriting, | 
from his father, who had been engaged in theo- | 
Jogienl controversy with the celebrated Jonathan | 
Dickinson, a taste for independent iavestigation ; | 
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“erees, even this has some tendency to intimi- 
But, when a Creed is begun, or 
‘*eked out with several reverend ecclesiastical 
“curses: and when it is confidently affirmed 
“ that, unless a man believe, faithfully, every ar- 
“ticle contained in it, he shall without doubt 
“ perish everlustingly ; it cannot be supposect 
“that the generality of people shall ever have 
“the courage to hesitate, in the least, eoncern- 
“ing the truth of it; although it may be really 
“an affront to common sense, a medley of non- 
“sense and contradiction.” Again, exposing” 
the absurdity of using persecution to »ffect 


| faith, he says: © A buruing faggot may set our 
**sclf expressly says, *My Father is greater than 


* bodies in a light blaze; but it has no tenden- 
“cy to illuminate the understanding. To »st- 
“tempt to dragoon men into sound orthodox 
* Christians, is as unnatural and fruitless as to 
“attempt to dragoon them into good poets, piy- 
* sicians, or mathematicians. A blow with @ 
“club may fracture a’ man’s skull; but I sup- 
* pose he will not think and reason the more 
“clearly for that; though he may possibly be- 
“lieve the more orthodoxly, according to the 
“opinions of some. And, upon this account, 
“it must be contessed that those who make use’ 
“of these methods to propygate their senti- 
“ments, act very prudently; for their doctrines 
“are generally such as are much more readily 
“embraced by a man after his brains are knock- 
* ed out, than while he continues in his senses, 
“and of a sound mind.”—Mayhew’s Seven Ser- 
mons, 65-6, 

In the last of his Seven Sermons, enforcing 
the duty of Love to God, Mayhew remarks, with 


. ; : .. | manifest reference to the extravagances of the 
well read in the theological literature of his | : 


revival: “There are many, were they asked, 
“which was the first and great Commandmen:, 
“if they gave an answer agreeable to their own 
“practice, must say—* Thou shalt tell beads 
“* devoutly; visit the sepulchres of ancient 
“* Saints; fall down before relics; pay hom- 
“age to painted canvass, to curved stones, and 
“* moulded clay; pray frequently to the Mother 
“‘of God,’ or the like: and if they thought 
“at all of the Love of God and our neighbor, 
“would assign them only that low place, whieh 
“our Lord gives to tything mint, anise, and 
“cummin, Others place rel:gion chiefly in 
“having frequent raptures and strange trans- 
“ports of mechanical devotion; in which the 
“less they exercise their reason, the better and 
“more glorious it is, For, till they have lost 
“all human understanding, they think it im- 
“possible they should get a divine one. Thus 
“they go on, raising themselves from one de- 
“gree of religious frenzy to another, till they 
“run quite divinely mad; and then they ima- 
“gine, that, with St. Paul, they are caught up 
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“into the third heaven ; that they hear unspeak- 
“able worlds ; that they see visions, and have a 
“multitude of revelations given to them. And 
“the consequence of this is, ‘hat they are lifted 
“up aboce measure, They then look down 
“ with contempt upon all moral duties, as being 
“below such syiritual men, They are for a re- 
“figion that consists in something more refined | 
“and sublime, than the love of God and their 
“neighbor; these are but barely rational and | 
“natural duties, and fit only for-carnal men, or, 
‘“at best, babes in grace. Nothing can hit the 
“refine | taste of these Goliahs in Christianity, | 
“hut what has some mysterious sublinity in it, | 
“and is quite remote from reason, What is} 
“plain and obvions is too low and vulgar for 4 
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“with a design to undervalue them, and per- 
“suade people that they are good for nothing, 
“than to enforce them as the indispensable con- 
“dition of salvation, Nay, these things are 
“not only spoken of very often, as being per- 
“ fectly useless, but even hazardous to the souls 
“of men, Good God! that the design of thy 
“Gospel should be thus frustrated by those 
“whose immediate office it is, to enforce the 
“holy precepts of it unun mankind !”—May- 
new's Seven Sermons, 157+159, 

The character of Mayhew’s thinking, as well 
as that of his preaching, is obvious from these 
extracts, His Sermons might well confirm the 
suspicions which his previous reputation had 
excited, But, secure imhis position, he felt no 


7 such great proficients In grice ancl spirituil! apprehension trom the exercise of his freedom 
* knowledge. God forbid that T should sty? of speech, So far as his Seven Sermons were 

aay thing to discourage a warnvand lively de-} concerned, he had doubtless many sympathizers 
“votion, But such enthusiastic flights as} among the Clergy. Appleton, Gay, Chauncey, 


* these, have no counten ince trom the Gospel of 
“Christ. And the almost invariable conse- 4 
“qnrence of indulging them, is the neglect of 4 
“solid, substantial religion ; a rational love of’ 
“ God, of mankind, and the practice of moral 

“ virtue, 


“Wher persons once get to grasping thus | 
““eagerly after immediate inspiration, they gen- } 
“erally bewilder: themselves, lose sight of com-! 
“mon sense, and neglect sober religion for the 
“sake of having fermented spirits and superfi- 
“cial flashes of joy. They impete alt their; 
‘*ravings and fellies and wild imaginations to § 
“the Spirit of Ged; ard usually think them- 
“selves converted, when the poor wahappy crea 
‘tures are only ont of their wits, 

“Since the surbstance of Christian dety sacl 
“ sists im the love of God and of our neighbor, 
“and in the practice of morality, this shews us 
“what a gospel minister's preaching ought 
“chiefly to turn upon, When he is cuncerned 
“with such as are atready Christians in belie? 
“and speculation > that which he has to do still | 
*‘is to bring them to be Christians in heart and 
“hehaviour—Not to dwell upon speculative! 
“ points—upon trifling distinctions, and apon 
“metaphysical niceties, which evn only perplex 
* his hearers, without bettering their minds and | 
“morals—But to excite them to put on a tem- 
“per of mind, and an @atward conversation, 
“which corresponds te their holy profession ; 
“and, in the words of my text, to love the Lord 
* their God swith all their heart, and their neigh- 
“hor as themselves, Wowever, this is too plainly 
“neglected by many. [heir constant cry is, 
“* Believe, believe’—*Oome to Christ ’—t De- 
“pend upon his righteonsness.’ As for holi- 
“ness and good works, they very rarely men- 
“ton them; and when they do, it is rather | 





' Barnard, Tucker, and a scoreof others, contem- 


poraty with Mayhew, have been named as 
persons whose orthodoxy was denied or suspect- 
ed; but in some instances, at least, on insufit 
cient grounds, 


In a letter from the late President Adams to 
Doctor Morse, dated May 15, 1815, the writer 
observed: * Sixty-five years ago, my own Min- 
“ister, Rev. Lemuel Bryant; Doctor Jonathan 
“Mayhew of the West Church, in Boston: 
“Reverend Mr. Shute, of Hingham; Reverend 
* John Brown, of Cohasset; and, perhaps equal 
“to all, if net above all, Reverend Mr. Gay of 
“ Hingham, were Unitarians, Among the laity, 


| ** how many could [ name, lawyers, physicians, 


“tradesmen, and farmers. £ could fill a sheet, 
“bat, at present, will name only one, Richard 
“ Oranch, a man who has studied Divinity and 
“ Jewi-h and Christian Antiquities, more thar 
“any Clergyman now existing in New Eng- 
“land!!! More than fifty-six years ago, I 
“read Docter Sanmwel Clarke, Einlyn,’ ete. It 
was in 1788, that extracts froma Publication of 
Thomas E-nlyn, were reprinted in Boston, and 
thus. fell, soon after, into the hands of John 
Adams. For the re-print, doubtless, Mayhew 
was responsible, 

At almost the same time, a note appended tv 
one of his Sermons, then issued from tle press, 
excited pablic attention, In this, it was very 
plainly intimated that the auther was an Anti- 
Trinitarian. lis biographer remarks: “ He 
“was the first Clergyman in New England, whe 
“expressly and openly opposed the scholastic 
“doctrine of the Trinity. Several others de- 
“clined pressing the Athanasian Ceced, and ber 
“lieved strictly in the unity ef God. They 
“also probably found it difficelt to explain 
“theie views on the subject; aud the groat 
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“danger of losing their good name served to 
* prevent their speaking out. But Dr, Mayhew 
“id not conceal or disguise his sentiments on 
“this point, any more than on others, such as 
“the peculiar tenets of Calvin. He explicitly 
“and boldly declired the doctrine ‘irrational, 
‘‘unscriptural, and direetly contradictory, Yet 


“he did not dognuttize ; and he did rot remtire | 


“others to believe precisely as he did, nor de- 
“nounce Trinitarians as wicked, polstheists, or 
“hypocrites. In what sense Christ was the Son 
“of God, or what was the particular matute of 
“the connection between the Father and the 
* Son,— the holy child Jesus,’ ‘a maw approv- 
“¢ed of God by thesigns and wonders oda 
“Facies which he performed,’—he pretended not 
“to decide; but insisted that God was ong and 
“ SUPREME, and Jesus was-ent hy God to instruct 
“to reform and save the workd.”—Lifewt Mayhew, 
465. He subsequently adds: “ When Dr. May- 


“hew was ordained, it wie well Knewn that he | 


“ did not believe in the Trinitarian dogma; and 
“this was the chief reason with the Ciergy, for 
“declining to assist, as well as for withholding 
“ministerial intercourse with him for a long 


“period: for many of them were as anti-Cal- | 


“ vinistic as he was. Dr. Lowel}l says, that Dr. 
“ Mayhew was full and decided in bis belicf 


“that God is ong; and, it may be added, in 
“ opposition. to the Trinitarian ereed, however 
“attempted to be explained con-istently with 
“the fundamental doetrine of the divine wnity, 
“Dr. Mayhew and his Church may justly, 
“therefore, be considered the first in New Eng- 
“land, which openly adopted the Unitarian 


“faith. Ile was not, indeed, a Socinian or 
“ Humanitarian; and, therefore, not a Unitarian, 
“in the sense in which the term is now used in 
“England. But * Unitarian’ ought, and does, 
“usually, in this country, signify any ame all 
“ whoare anti-Trinitarians ; whether they a@ept 
“the views of Lardner, or of Worccster, im his 
“ Bible News, which is nearer the Ariam theory.” 
P, 468. 

It was the note appended to one of May- 
hew’s Sermons, as mentioned above, that gave 
special occasion of offence. In this note, he 


said that it would not surprise him to hear that | 


the Pope and a General Council had elevated 
the Virgin Mary to be the fourth person in the 
Godhead; yet deciding “ that there are not four 
“eternals, but one eternal,” he adds, “ neither 
“*Papists nor Protestants should imagine that 
“ they will be understood by others, if they do 
“not understand themselves, Nor should they 
“think that nonsense and contradictions can 
“ever be too sacred to be ridiculous.” 


It was not easy to mistake the implications 
of such language as this. Doctor Mayhew sent 


ncopy of his discourses to Doctor Benson of 
London; and the following is a portion of hts 
letter in reply: “1 do not wonder that severa¥ 
* expressions, in your volume of Sermons lately 
“ published, and especially in the notes, shouted 
“displease. Neither you nor I can write any- 
“thing which will please persons of that spirit. 
“T have, several years ago, drawn out all the 
“texts in the Gospels, and in the Acts of the 
“ Apostles, coneerning the Spirit, and that 
| “with a view to inquite, * whether they do nut 
'“ ‘ull relute to the miraculous gifts granted to 
i**the Apostles and other Christians of that 
;“*uge!’? But sueh an Snquiry cannot puss, 
'“even with the friends of Hiberty here, mech 
|* less with the sons of erthodoxy. They rail 
|“againpst me in privates they preach agaist. 
|“*me; they write against me—though my trea- 
“tise has got no further than short dhind, and 
i has laid neartwenty years in my desk, where 
“T suppose it must be. IT have neither Icisure 
‘nor any inclination to go through the Epistles 
1}*and Revelation, ill I see a better spirit, I 
|*hope, when I am dead, a better spirit will 
“arise; and every honest and free inquiry, at 
“least be read and examined. May the bless- 
'“ing of God attend your honest and iaithful 
“lubers, A few such persons in every com- 
“ munity—firma, faith fal to one another—wonld 
“ shake the foundations of erthodury, and make 
“ primitive Christianity to arise in its genuine 
}“ purity. May God send us a happy meeting 
} “in the glorious realms of liberty, truth, peace, 
i“ and lowe.”"—Life of Mayhew, 135. 

It may readily be imagined that the friends 
of orthodoxy, in New England, would not be 
disposed to pass suck a development, in silence, 
especiallv, when it was accompanied with a re- 
print of Emlyn’s Ariaw views. The innovations 
of error were charged to the account of Eng- 
lish heteredox writers. Their prevalence here, 
says a writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, “ was 
“hastened by the importation and dispersion 
:“ of heretiea! hooks. The writings ot Whit- 
:“ by, Taylor, Clarke, Emlyn, and others of the 
“same character, were brought over trom Eng- 
“Jand, and by many were received and ciicu- 
“lated with much pleasure, * * * A distin- 
“guished clexgyman,” Doctor Bellamy, * in 
Connecticut, speaking in 1759, of the various 
“errors which prevailed in England, adds, 
“These corruptions in doctrine have crossed 
“the Atlantic, and too many in our churclis, 
“and even among our ministers, have fallen 
“*in with them. Books containing them have 
“¢heen imported; and the demand for them 
“*has heen so great, as to encourage new im- 
“¢ pressionsof some of them, Others have bcen 
« ¢ written on the sume principles in this coun- 
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**try; and even the doctrine of the sacred and 
“adorable Trinity has been publicly treated 
“*¢in such ® manner, as all who believe that 
** doctrine must judge, not oniy heretical, but 
“*highly blasphemous,’ President Edwards, 
“in the preface to his work on Origina/ Sin, 
“ written in 1757, mentions ‘ the great corrup- 
“tion of doctrine in New England, in conse- 
“*quence of Docter Tavlor's writings which 
“*had heen published about fifteen years he- 
“* fore,” "—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 177, 178. 

This quotation fails to give th full force of 
the language emploved by Doctor Be'lamy in 
his letter to Doctor Dana of Wallingford.—Let- 
ter to Scripturista by Panlinus, 1760, 18. He 
anys, “In New Hampshire Province, this party 
“have actually, three veus ago, got things so 
“ripe that they have ventured to new model our 
** Shorter Catechiem ; to »\ter or entirely leave 
** ont the doctrins of the Trinity, of the decre-s, 
* of our first parents being created holy, of 
“original sin, Christ satixfying divine justice, 
‘‘effectual calling, justification, &c, and to 
‘adjust the whole to Dr, Taylor's scheme. 
** Come from New Hampshire along to Boston. 
**and see there a celebrated D. 1)., at the head 
“of a large party. 
** doctrine of the Trinity, and denies the doc- 
“trine of justification by faith alone, in the 


*‘sight of all the Country in his bovk of 
** Sermons.” 


The offence given was notorious. 
Edwards. in his exile at Stockbridge, was deep- 


Jonathan 


ly disquieted. He wrote to Professor Wiggles- 
worth, Divinity Professor in Harvard College, 
communicating his apprehensions and urging 
him to come forward in defence of the orthodox 
view of the Deity of Christ, assailed by Doctor 
Mayhew in his recent publication. The reply of 
Wigglesworth assured him that ‘‘the worthy 
** ministers [of Boston] were generally vindicat- 
‘ting the Divinity of Christ.” This, however, 
did not satisfy Edwards. Too deeply absorbed 
himself, in the preperation of his Treatise on 


the Great Doctrine of Original Sin, to turn aside | 


or tase up his pen in a new controversy, he prob- 
ably applied to his son in-law, President Burr. 
of Princeton College, to prepare a namphlet sach 
us the emergency demanded. Burr promptly 
responded to the appeal ; and his treatise on the 
Deity of Christ was published at Boston, only 
a few months after the Extracts from Emlyn, and 
the note to Mayhew’s discourses had been given 
to the world. 

At this juncture, political questions began to 
absorb the attention of the community, to the 
exclusion of matters of doctrinal: interest, 
Doctor Mayhew was a close observer of the 
signs of the times; and, in patriotic zeal for 
civil and religious liberty, he was one of the 


He boldly ridicules the| 





| says : 
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leaders of his times, From 1762, till his death, 
in 1766, his controversies with Apthorp and 
Bishop Secker withdrew him somewhat from 
the sphere of theological d:seussion, Tis sue- 
cessor, however, as Pastor of the West Church, 
Simeon Howard, (1767), was regarded, from 
the firat,as far from sound on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Soon after his Settlement, the 
Reveren’] Andrew Croswell, of Boston, preach- 
ed a Sermon which exhibits the state of feel- 
ing which then existed in regard to the contro- 
verted point, Inthis he remarks: “ The divin- 
“ity of Christ is an antiquated doctrine ; very 
“unf shionable and unmodish. The high mode 
“is to laugh at it, and all that hold it; or, 
“at least, by words and actions, to say, ‘Tis 
** but of little consequence !*  Trinitarians can 
“ be concerned in settling Ministers, where they 
“are sat sficd Christ will be preached only asa 
“subordinate God, But they who have fellow - 
“ship im such undertakings, if they are not 
“ Arians themselves, are next door to Arians, 
“Their zeal for Christ's God head is not thank 
“worthy, Such men, whether Ministers «r 
“ others, can earry on the cause of Arians for 
“thom, belter than they themselves can, 

“These have been the chicf instruments of 
“promoting it, through the land in genera’, 
“and especially in the metropolis, There hath 
“not been done so much against the Divinity of 
**Ohrist in Boston, for an hundred years before, 
‘as has been done against it, in an oblique man- 
‘**ner, within these ten mouths past.”"—Spirit o/' 
the Pilgrisnes, ii.. 681. 

In the following year, the Reverend Samnel 
Hopkins, of Great Barrington, published a Se- 
mon which he had preached in Boston, entitled, 
The importance and necesxity of Christians cov- 
sidering Jexux Christ in the extent of his high 
and glorivus character, Tt was preached in Bos- 
ton; and ‘* was composed.” says the author, 
“with a design to preach it there, under a con- 
* vietion that the doctrine of the Divinity of 
“ Christ was much neglected, if not disbclicved 
‘*by a number of the Ministers in Boston,” 

Tn a note appended to this discourse, he points 
out the source feom which he apprehended dan- 
ver tothe churches. He evidently had in view 


| those circumstances of Mr. Howard's ordination, 


Croswell had animadverted. He 
‘*T desire it may be considered, whether 
* the ordaining Councils who neglect to examine 
‘‘candidates for the ministry with respect to 
“their religious sentiments, and they who zenl- 
“ously oppose such examinations, do not by this 
* vondnet openly (show) that it is with them no 
‘*matter of importance what men believe, what 
‘their sentimenta are, and what doctrines they 
“hold with respect to Jesus Christ; or what 
‘thoughts they have of lis character and relig- 


upon which 
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**ion : that they may be ‘ apt to teach,’ and ‘ hold | 
‘* *fast the faithful word,’ so as to ‘ be able, by | 
*** sound doctrine, both to exhort and convince | 
‘** the gainsayers,’ whatever sense they put upon 
**the words in the Bible, or they have no under- | 
‘*standing of them at all. And is not this, in 
“effect, openly to declare that the truths of the 
‘* Gospel are of no importance, and that Christi- 
‘* anity is really but a trifling affair ? 

‘*The conduct of these gentlemen is really | 
‘* surprising, and none need be at a loss what 
‘* will be the fate of Christianity, so far as their | 
‘* influence reaches. All the distinguishing, im- 
** portant doctrines of it will be neglected ; and 
‘*instead of preaching the Gospel, sermons will 
‘he either insipid dissertations upon something 
‘felse, or filled with stupid inconsistencies ; else 
‘be only florid harangues, without any meaning. 
‘*Unless, perhaps, when times and circum- 
‘stances will bear it, another system of doc- 

‘trines will be preached up, which, at present, 
‘‘are somewhat unpopular; therefore cannot be 
‘with safety expressly and openly espoused : 
* For the sake of which, that they may be privily 
‘*introduced ; and from a desire and design to 
‘**extirpate the more commonly received, popu- 
‘Jar doctrines, many think they have good rea- 
‘son to conclude this method with respect to 
‘ candidates is gone into.”—Sermon, 27, 28. 
lioward seems to have taken no notice either 
of Croswell’s or of Hopkins’s Sermon. Even 
those who might be regarded as in sympathy | 
with him, did not feel disposed to make an issue | 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. They rather 
planted themselves on the more popular ground 
taken by Dana, of Wallingtord, and others, in 
opposition to Creeds. John Tucker, of New- 
bury, who preached the Convention Sermon of | 
1768, and whose views, ultra-liberal in matters 
of doctrine, for his day, are sufficiently disclosed 
in his numerous controversial pamphlets, indi- 
cated the ground upon which the party innova- 
ting on the traditional doctrine of the Churches, 
was prepared to make a stand. His Sermon, on 
Colossians, iv.,11, led him to set forth the nature 
of the ‘* Kingdom of God” and the matual re- 
lations of Ministers, as ‘‘ fellow-workers.” He 
then proceeds : ‘‘ And this account of the King- 
‘‘dom of God, may, I apprehend, naturally | 
‘*suggest to us such important truths 9s these ; | 
‘*that the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘who by commission and appointment of the 
‘** Father, hath erected this Kingdom; and to | 
‘‘whom the administration of it is committed, 
‘*is the sole legislator, and judge of the sub- 
‘jects of it; «e¢., of all Christians. That he | 
‘‘only hath authority to make laws and to ap- | 
‘* point ordinances for them, and to annex sanc- 
‘*tions to these laws. That he only hath author- | 


‘*ity to determine and fix the terms upon which 
His. Mae. Vou. IX. 15}. 
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‘* any shall be intitled to the privileges and bless- 
“ings of this Kingdom. And, that, as all 
‘*Christians of whatever rank, and however 
“ characterized, and distinguished by human de- 
‘*terminations and appointments, are equally his 
**subjects, and accountable to him; and in this 
‘respect, perfectly upon a level with one 
‘*another, none of them can have any authority 
‘*even to interpret the laws of this Kingdom for 
‘others, so as to require their assent to such in- 
‘*terpretation. These, with other truths of a 
‘*similar nature, must be obvious upon a mo- 
** ment’s reflection. For if others, besides Jesus 
**Christ, have a right to make and establish 
‘laws in this Kingdom, obligatory upon Chris- 
“tiaus; to appoint ordinances ; to decree reli- 
‘gious rites, ete., they have then authority to 
‘‘alter the very Constitution and nature of it; 
‘and so far as thus altered, it would cease to 
‘* be the Kingdom of God.”—Page 12. 


‘ 


Again, he remarks: ‘‘ From all which, it evi- 
“dently follows, that every subject of this King- 
*-dom, é. e., every Christian, has, and must have 
‘*a right to judge for himself of the true sense 
“and meaning of all gospel truths; and that no 
‘*doctrines, therefore ;-—no laws;—uno religions 
‘rites ;—no terms of acceptance with God, or 
‘*of admission to Christian privileges, not found 
‘in the Gospel, are to be looked upon by him, as 
‘any part of this divine system; nor to be re 
‘‘ceived and submitted to as the doctrines and 
‘‘laws of Christ. And to make any article of 
‘faith, or mode of worship essential to the 

‘Christian character, and a term of admission 
“to Christian privileges, not made so in the Gos- 
‘* pel, is manifestly an unwarrantable, and rebel- 


| **lious usurpation of ecclesiastical power, which 


‘‘cannot be answered for to the great Head of 
** the Chureh.”— Page 13. 

‘* Without this charitable forbearance, there is 
** not, there cannot be union, harmony and peace 
‘‘among them. When they lay great stress, 
‘therefore, upon disputed, and comparatively 


| **little points; when they run into hot and un- 


‘‘charitable contentions about things but ob- 


| ‘*seurely delivered, if delivered at all in the 


“sacred oracles; and which are of a dubious 
‘*and uncertain nature, they manifestly mistake 
‘*their business, and forfeit their characters, as 
‘servants of the same Lord, and fellow-workers 
‘‘in the Kingdom of God ;—they neglect their 
‘*proper work to contend and quarrel about 
* trifles, still again.”—Puge 19. 

“This cannot be expected, whenever we are 
“ready hotly to contest and wrangle about disput- 
“able and lesser matters in religion; when we 
“ are forward to insist upon, as of great weight 
‘*and importance, and unocharitably to contend 
‘‘about certain points, not clearly revealed, or 
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** the importance of which is not manifest in the 
** Gospel. 

‘This cannot be expected, if we aim at lord- 
‘ing it over others ;—if we challenge authority 
**to interpret the doctrines and laws of Christ 
“*for our brethren, and to inspose upon them 
‘tour particular sense ;—if we place our own 
‘decisions upon a level with the plain declara- 
**tions of the Word of God, by censuring and 
*« condemning those. who will not assent te our 
** particular dugmas.”’—Page 26 

These views of Tucker seem. theuceforte, Lo 
hove obtained a very generl acceptance among 
the ‘linisters of Mussachusetts. They were 
iavured by the spirit of the tim: s and the patri- 
otic zeal for liberty which pr: vailed on every 
side. President Locke, of Harvard-college, 
who preached the Convention Sermon in 1772, 
admits fully the danger of the introduction of 
error from foreign sources. Heremarks: ‘* All 
“publications on the other side of the Atlantic 
**are soon handed over hither—crrors are import- 
**ed as well as truths—heresies will arise—toust 
*‘arise, that those who are approved may be 
**made manifest ; and unless the Ministers of 
**the Gospel are pretty thoroughly versed in 
“their business, and are able to give a reason of 
**their faith and hope, they will be exposed to 
“reproach & contempt from men who will be 
“capable of dving them muct: mischief, and if 
“they lose their reputation, their « cfulness will be 
“atanend. Yea some may be » ought to totter 
‘on their foundation, if not driven entirely 
**from it, after they have been lung employed in 
** behalf of Christianity.” 

Stull he would have the danger met by the 
force of argumcnt and truth a’one. He ob- 
serves: * Such is the nature an” genius of Chris- 
**tianity, that the proper munod of defending 
“and propagating it, is not by silencing objec- 
**tions, with fines aud censues, and crowding 
**down Creeds and Confessions, upon pain of 
* eternal punishments ; and requiring an implicit 
$ submission to the authority of the Church, or 
“of Synods; but by understanding the truth, 
**asserting it, and offering the proper evidences 
“which support it, and showing how God their 
“Saviour will look upon and treat those, who 
** despise and reject it ; by convincing gainsay- 
‘fers, in shewing them the impertinence, the 
“© weakness of their objections; and that it is 
“want of knowledye rather than the possession 
*¢of it, which is the grand cause of most doubts 
“and cavils.”"—President Lucke's ‘ onvention 
Sermon, 1772, 34. k 

The opening scenes of the Revolutionary War 
Were now at hand; and theological discussion 
gave plice to political agitation and the conflict 
of arms. The first expressions of theoiogical 

seutiment, however, which arrest our attention 
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on the return of Peace, are, for the most part, of 
a strain similar to that which characterized the 
discourses of Tucker and of Locke. All were 
fully aware of the diversity of theological belief 
which prevailed on every side; and each one, 
who shrank from rebuking it, felt it incumbent 
to apologize for it. It had been tolerated so. 
long, that it seemed to have acquired the right 
to be left with entire immunity. 

In 1781, Joseph Willard was clected as succes- 
sor of Doctor Langdon, to the Presidency of 
Harvard-college. He was very generally re- 

arded as tending to Arminianism; but the 
anguage of his printed discourses has been pro- 
nounced moderately Evangelical. It is a signitfi- 
cant fact, however, that when he was settled as 
Pastor at Beverly, in 1772, the very fact of his. 
previous connection with Harvard-college is sup- 
posed to have operated to his prejudice among 
his orthodox hearers. Sidney Willard, speaking 
of him, in his Memories of his father, says : 
‘** Among some members there was a distrust of 
**his orthodoxy ; not arising, probably, so much: 
“from anything that they discovered to be un- 
**sound, or any thing they found wanting im 
** his sermons, as from a dread of the contagious 
** taint prevalent in Harvard College, corrupting, 
**as they had been made to believe, the immacu 
“late body of sound Calvinism.”—S. Willard’s 
Memories, i., 51. 

The sympathy with France, oceasioned by thi 
aid which she rendered to this country, during 
the Revolutionary War, facilitated the introduc- 
tion of French literature and, with it, French 
infidelity. The effects of this were experienced 
in all parts of the land; but in an especial man- 
ner at Harvard college. President Willard, 
with his literary tastes, numbered several distin- 
guished Frenchmen among his correspondents 
One of these was Chastclleux ; and te Willard’s 
literary curiosity, he responded: © To your fur 
** ther inguiry, what are the best works that have 
*“been recently published in France, [am almost 
**tempted to reply by saying simply * Voltaire 
© Sest mort.’ But, although the sun is set, the 
‘sky is not without luminaries. M. deSt. Lam- 
‘Shert, PAbbe Ge Lilles, M. de Ja Harpe, and’ 
**M. de Marmontel still sustain the henor of 
** French poetry.”—-S. Willard’s Memories, i., 81. 

It may readily be conceived that the atmos- 
phere of such a correspondence was not favor 
able to any excessive orthodox strictness; and 
that Harvard college, under Willard’s Presiden 
cy, could not be like to regain the reputation 
which it had largely forfeited while he was yet 
astudent. But there was less dunger of contam- 
inviion from a correspondence with avowed 
friends of Voltaire, than with such as still re- 
tained the Christian name. During the Revolu- 
tionary period, this country had not, in England, 
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any warmer friends than some who were known | was, ultimately, that the Congregation took the 
as Unitarian Dissenters. Among these, Doctors| matter of Ordination into its own hands, and 
Price and Priestley held a high place. With, broke off all connection with the Episcopal 


both these men, President Willard maintained a | Churches of the Diocese. 


frequent correspondence. ‘‘ Doctor Price had 
“* previously (1783) presented to Mr. Willard his 
‘* Review of the Principal Questions in Morals 
“tand his volume of Sermons on the Christian 
‘* Doctrine, delivered at Hackney. In regard to 
** his Sermons, he said, ‘I cannot hope that you 
‘**approve some of the sentiments in the first 
“** five of these Sermons’ [containing his Anti- 
“‘ trinitarian views of the person of Christ, and 
“of his pre-existence]; ‘ but I can safely rely on 
‘** your candor. My friend, Dr. Priestley, who, 
“«* you know, is a zealous Socinian, is preparing 
‘**an answer. But nothing shall engage me in 
“**4 controversy.’ In another letter, he said of 
‘« Priestley : * His abilities and ardor, as a divine 
‘*¢¢ and philosopher, are wonderful. In_philos- 
“**ophy and politics, he and [ are perfectly 
‘**agreed. But in metaphysics and theology, we 
‘* «differ much.’”—S. Willard’s Memories, i., 
75, 76. 

Literary intercourse and political sympathy 
made the correspondence between Willard and 
Price more and more intimate. It became like 
that of personal friends, ‘‘not only friendly, 
‘* but affectionate and confiding.” The publica- 
tions of Price, with regard to the condition and 
interests of this country, endeared him to many, 
and favored great allowance, if not acceptance, 
for his peculiar religious views. 

With Doctor Priestley, Willard also engaged 
in correspondence ; and from him he received a 
letter expressing the apprehension of the neces- 
sity of seeking, as he ultimately did, a refuge 
in the United States, and giving his preference, 
in this case, to the neighborhood of Harvard- 
college. —S. Willard’s Memories, i., 77. 

In these circumstances, it is not strange that 
laymen and clergymen, in avd around Boston, 
less decidedly orthodox than Willard, should be 
prepared to regard, favorably, tae writings of 
leading English Unitarians. No objection was 
made to their circulation, and no alarm was ex- 
pressed at their teachings. The Boston Minis- 
ters, we are told, (Monthly Repository, iii., 802,) 
“‘individually agreed to differ, and maintained 
“this moral and truly religious prizciple, that 
“every man should be fully persuaded in his 
“own mind.” 

Such as described was the state of things in 
Boston, when James Freeman was invited by the 
congregation of King’s-chapel, to become their 
Reader, as he subsequently was their Minister. 
iis Congregation had been trained up in high- 
charch notions, and desired him to receive Epis- 
copal Ordination. He refused, however, to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles; and the result 


It was while the issue between Mr. Freeman 
and the Bishop was yet undecided that events 
occurred which are thus narrated :—(Mounthly 
Repository, iii., 305.) ‘* About this particular 
‘* crisis, a gentleman from this country,” [proda- 
bly the Rev. Mr. Hazlitt) ‘* embarked for Ameri- 
‘*ica with his family. After spending some 
‘*months in the Southern States, he arrived at 
‘* Boston the 15th of May, 1784: and having a 
‘** letter to Mr. Eliot, who received him with 
‘* great kindness, he was introduced on that very 
** day tothe Association. The venerable Chaun- 

cy, at whose house it happened to be held, 

entered into a familiar conversation with him 
and shewed him every possible respect, as he 
learned that he had been acquainted with Dr. 

Price. Without knowing, at the time, any 

thing of the occasien which led to it, ordina- 

tion happened to be the general subject of dis- 
course. After the different gentlemen had 
severally delivered their opinions, the stranger 
was requested to declare his sentimeats ; who 
unhesitatingly replied, that the people, or the 

Congregation, who chose any man to be their 

Minister, were his proper ordainers. Mr. 

Freeman, upon hearing this, jumped from his 

seat in a kind of transport, saying, ‘I wish 

**you could prove that, Sir.’ The gentleman 
answered, that ‘few things coukd admit of an 

‘easier proof:’ and frum that moment, a 

thorough intimacy commenced between him 

and Mr. Freeman. Soon after, the Boston 
prints being under no imprimatur, he publish- 
ed several letters in supporting the cause of 

Mr. Freeman. At the solicitation of Mr. Free- 

man, he also published a Scriptural Confuta- 

tion of the Thirty-nine Articles. Nutice be- 
ing circulated that this publication w. uld ap- 
pear on a particular day, the printer, apprized 
‘of this circumstance, threw off above a hun- 
dred papers beyond his usual number, and 
had not one paper remaining upon his hands 
‘atnoon. This publication, in its consequences, 
converted Mr. Freeman's Congregation into an 

Unitarian Church; which, as Mr. Freeman 

acknowledged, coul’ never have been done 

without the labors of this gentleman. A Com- 
‘¢mittee was appointed to reform the Book of 
““ Common Prayer, and to strike out all those 
‘passages which savourcd of Trinitarian wor- 
‘ship. This object being pursued with great 
‘¢ deliberation, the ordination of Mr. Freeman, 
“by his Congregation, did not tuke place before 
‘“‘theend of the year 1788; and this Congrega- 
‘*tion is now as flourishing, since it has lca ned 
“tosay *sumpsimus,’ as it had foimerly been 
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“*under its old ‘mumpsimus.’ Thus, then, 
‘*seven hundred or eight hundred people, who 
**had been accustomed to worship three Gods, 
‘*and to believe one of these, as consisting of 
**two persons, to be in reality two Gods, are 
‘*now become so enlightened as to worship only 
‘*the One God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
** Christ.” 

**While the gentleman referred to, in this 
“‘communication, was at Boston, he preached 
‘*repea’e lly there the Thursday’s Lecture, and 
**to many congregations in that city. He also 
‘*preached at Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 
“Weymouth, Marshfield, Scituate, Providence, 
“Salem, Hallowell, etc. At Old Hingham, 
““where the venerable Mr. Gay was Pastor, he 
“preached above fcrty times; and the noble- 
‘** minded General Lincoln was one of his twelve 
‘* hundred hearers.” — Spirit of the Pilgrims, iii., 
665, 666. 

It was, of course, necessary to effect a change 
in the Liturgy of King’s-chapel. On this point, 
a successor of Mr. Freeman, Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood, in his History of King’s Chapel, 
188, 139, remarks: ‘‘ The alterations made in 
‘*the Liturgy, were principally those of Dr. | 
‘**Samuel Clarke, the celebrated English Divine, 
**and were, for the most part, such as involved 
“the omission of the doctrine of the Trinity. | 
‘*The work, as amended, was immediately put 
**to press, and was used in this Church tiil the 
“year 1811, when other amendments were 
** made. 

‘*Here was a most conspicuous and, as we | 
‘‘must regard it, a most happy revolution ; an | 
‘‘auspicious turning from the dominion of | 
‘* creeds and phrases of men’s device, to the casy | 
‘yoke and authority of simple Scripture. This 
“*most important change is to be attributed, 
** mainly, to the judicious and learned expositions | 
‘**of Mr. Freeman, who preached a series of doc- | 
‘*trinal Sermons to his people, and by the aid 
‘*and influence of God, moved them to respond 
“tohissentiments. The first Episcopal Church 
“in New England became the jirst Unitarian | 
** Church in America.”—History of King's Chap- 
el, 139. 

The changes effected did not come up to the 
standard of Mr. Freeman's views ;. but they were | 
all that he felt it wise to attempt to secure. In| 
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‘¢*and improprieties I was under the necessity 
***of retaining, for the sake of inducing them. 
“ “to omit the most exceptionable parts of the- 
‘**old service, the Athanasian prayers. Per- 
“*haps, in some future day, when their minds 
‘*** become more enlightened, they may consent 
***to a further alteration.’”—Spirit of the Pil- 
grima, ii., 289, 290. 

A Church, avowedly Unitarian, was now: 
planted in Boston, and its Pastor, in confidential: 
correspondence with English Unitarians, exerted’ 
himse)f, and not without a considerable measure 
of success, to disseminate his peculiar views. It 
has been stated that ‘‘Dr. Freeman has been 
‘instrumental in spreading Unitarianism, not 
“so much by his own preaching or publica- 
‘* tions as by circulating the writings of English. 
‘authors. He early opened a correspondence 
“with Mr. Lindsey, of London, received copies. 
‘* of Lindsey's and Priestley’s theological works, 
**and procured for them all the attention and 
‘*circulatiun in his power. <A_ set of these 
‘* works was presented to ‘ the library of Harvarc’ 
*¢ College, for which, as a very valuable and 
“acceptable present,’ Mr. Lindsey ‘ received 
***the thanks of the President and Fellows.’ 
*¢* Though,’ says Dr. Freeman to Mr. Lindsey ‘ it 
sis a standing rule of most of our social 
‘¢ ‘libraries, that nothing of a controversial nature 
‘** «should be purchased, yet any book which is. 
‘** presented is freely accepted. I have found 
*** means, therefore, of introducing into them. 


| *** some of the Unitarian Tracts with which you. 


***have kindly furnished me. There are few 
** * persons who have not read them with avidity.’ 
‘*The cause of Unitarianism was considerably 
promoted in this country by the visit of a 
‘*Mr. Hazlitt, an English Unitarian Minister, in 
‘©1785. ‘I bless the day,’ says Dr. Freeman, 
‘** when that bonest man first landed in this. 
*** country.’ ‘Before Mr. Hazlitt came to Bos- 
“ton, the Trinitarian Doxology was almost 
‘* ‘universally used. He prevailed upon several 


se 


| ***respectable Ministers to omit it. Since his. 


‘¢* departure, the number of those who repeat. 
‘* ¢only Scriptural Doxologies has greatly increas- 
‘* ed, so that there are now many Churches in 
‘*¢which the worship is strictly Unitarian.’”” 
—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 201. ; 
There was, in no quarter, any earnest disposi- 





a letter to Mr. Lindsey, dated July 7, 1786, he| tion manifested to withstand the spread, or" 
allows: “that his new Liturgy was not such as | expose the prevalence, of that indifference which 
‘‘he should himself prefer, but insists that it | allowed an open field for the efforts of men 
‘*was all which the people could be persuaded | like-minded with Mr. Freeman. The Reverend 
**to adopt. ‘I wish,’ says he, ‘that the work | Doctor J. Morse, in his Appeal to the Public, 
“**was more worthy of your approbation. I} published in 1814, the year preceding the out- 
can only say that I endeavored to make it so, | break of the Unitarian Controversy, says : 
“by attempting to introduce your Liturgy ‘« Early after my settlement in this place, during 
‘r*entire. But the people of the Chapel were| ‘the last half of the year 1789, I was insid- 


ate 


‘not ripe for so great a change. Some defects | ‘‘ iously sounded as to my sentiments concerning 
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‘*the doctrine of the Trinity ; and subsequently 
‘* gave serious offence to some of my brethren in 
‘*the ministry, by preaching a course of Sermons 
‘on that controverted subject, at the Thursday 
‘*Lecture. This was followed by a concerted 
“plan to attack my Geography, which was 
‘* partially executed in the Summer of 1793, by 
**Rev. Dr. Freeman, in a pamphlet which he at 
‘that time published, containing Remarks on 
‘*that work.* Opposition to this work has since 
‘*shown itself in many ways which it is not 
‘* necessary here to state.” 

It was in 1791, two years after this settlement 
of Mr. Morse at Charlestown, that he was visited 
by a young Presbyterian Clergyman from Phila- 
delphia, Ashbel Green, subsequently President | 
of Princeton-college. Doctor Green says, in his | 
Autobiography, (Page 218,) ‘‘The afternoon 
‘* was spent very agreeably, and, in the evening, 
“‘T returned to Mr. Morse’s, and had some pleas- | 
‘ing conversation with him ‘and his wife. I| 
‘* feel myself strongly attached to this worthy 
‘*man ; and he says that my coming has served | 
**to encourage him and strengthen him in his | 
**sentiments and preaching. He is opposed to | 
‘the prevailing opinions of Arianism and Ar- | 
*‘ minianism, and to indifference in religion. Yet | 
‘the acts with suitable meckness, and what I 
‘think is a true Christian spirit ; that is, he is | 
‘**firm and fervent, and yet not bitter or censo- | 
“rious. He appears to be a man of great hu- | 
‘‘mility, of a warm heart, a good understand- | 
‘*ing, and considerable improvement.” 

Respecting his visit at Worcester, Doctor | 
Green remarks: ‘* Arrived at Mr. Austin's about 
‘7 o'clock. He received me politely. He} 
**appears to be a man of real piety, and his 
‘‘wife is a very amiable woman. He has the | 
** reputation of being a new divinity man. The | 
‘** sentiments of this system I do not altogether | 
“like; but I have expressed myself in regard | 
‘*to it too freely and severely ; let me be more 
‘cautious in future. Mr. Austin went with me, | 
“in the evening, to call on Mr. Bancroft, the | 
‘‘other clergyman of the town. He is said | 
**to bean Arian ; but he appears to be a man of | 
**considerable strength of mind, a good deal | 
**improved, and fluent and ready in his conver- | 
“sation. Alas! that his religious opinions | 
**should be so erroneous as I fear they are.” 

At Salem, also, he traced the Arian leaven. | 
“We arrived at Salem about five o’clock, and | 
**put up at Mr. Barnard’s, one of the clergymen 
“of the town. He is said to be an Arminian, | 


*<«*That this public vindication of the Trinity, with 
“some other facts of the same nature, particularly the 
“* exposure of a mutilated edition of Watts s Divine Songs, 
* occasioned this attack upon my Geography, I had evi- 
“dence at the time to satisfy my mind.’—J, Morse's 
Appeal to the Public, Introduction, x. 
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“if not an Arian, as is also Mr. Prince, with 
‘‘whom we supped. He showed us a lucernal 
“microscope of his own making, and a new 
‘*air-pump of his own invention and construc- 
“tion. He treated us politely, as did Mr. Bar- 
‘*nard also, with whom we lodged, but never a 
‘*word was said on the subject of religion. 
‘*Salem is a large town, with seven churches 
‘and eight thousand inhabitants.” — Life of Dr. 
A. Green, 219. 

Dr. Green is somewhat minute in his sketch 
of the state of religious opinion in Boston and its 
vicinity. ‘‘ After dinner, went to the Associa- 
‘tion of Clergy in and about Boston; and I 
‘*was glad to see one of their meetings. They 
‘assemble, once a fortnight, in each other’s 
‘houses, by rotation. The time of meeting is 
‘three o'clock, P. M., but members are dropping 
‘in till five, and no account is required of 
‘*causes of absence or delay. At 4 o'clock the 
‘*Chairman is expected to pray ; but this part 
‘‘of the duty, in the present instance, fell on 
‘“me, as a stranger, and I performed it but 
‘*poorly. The prayer is usually the only thing 
‘‘of a religious nature which claims attention. 
‘*The meetings are, indeed, so frequent that 
**there cannot be ecclesiastical concerns to 
*‘ occupy the time spent in them all. Yet I am 
‘ready to believe that there might be much 
‘useful conversation on religious suljects—on 
‘*sentiments, doctrines, history, facts, &c.—if the 
‘*members were generally disposed to spend 
‘*their time in this manner; much also, I con- 
‘*ceive, might be employed in devising plans 
‘*for the advancement of true religion, if the 
‘‘members of the Association were so disposed 
‘to spend their time. But, ss I understand, 
‘‘they are so diveise in their sentiments, that 
“they cannot agree on any point in theology. 
‘¢ Some are Calvinists, some Universalists, some 
‘¢ Arminians, some Arians, and one, at least, is 
‘€a Socinian. How absurd it is for men of such 
‘*jarring opinions to attempt to unite. How 
‘much more conducive to improvement and to 
‘* pleasure, that the parties should divide, and 
‘that those who are agreed should walk by 
‘*themselves. Yet this plan I know would be 
‘esteemed by them as the effect of bigotry and 
‘‘narrowness of mind; and so they will meet, 
“and shake hands, and talk of politics and 
‘science, and laugh, and eat raisins, and 
‘‘almonds, and apples, and cake, and drink 
‘¢ wine and tea, and then go about their business, 
‘“‘ when they please. To such a meeting as this, 
‘‘for the purposes of amusement, relaxation or 
“ sociability, few would probably object. But 
‘*for the purposes of Church government, to 
“me, at least, it appears ludicrous. Yetlet me 
‘*do them justice. They had one question of 
‘‘an ecclesiastical kind, at this meeting, in 
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“regard to a preacher of universal salvation 
“who appeared before them ; and they refused 
*“*to give him a written recommendation or 
** approbamus, as they called it.”—Life of Dr. 
A. Green, 224, 225. 

It was on this journey, that Dr. Green fell in 
with Jeremy Belknap, who, since 1787, had been 
settled as Pastor of the Federal street Church, 
Boston. Of him he says, Mr. Belknap is ‘‘ a man 
‘‘of real science, and possesses an excellent 
** taste in composition ; yet he discovers nothing 
‘* striking in his conversation. He is agreeable | 
‘and judicious, but he does not shine, nor does | 
‘‘he attempt anything brilliant; he is quite 
**common-place in his conversation. He intro- 
‘* duces no discussions of a literary nature, and 
‘*when accident introduces them, he says com- 
**mon things ina common way ; and yet he appears 
**to have a quick discernment of faults, mis- 
“takes, and improprieties. I think he has a! 
** talent for ridicule and smartness, if he chose 
“* to indulge it, which he does not. Te is ortho- | 
“ dox, as I am informed, in his religious senti- 
‘*ments, and preaches accurately and perspicu- 
‘**ously, but not with much life or energy.”- 
Life of Dr. A. Green, 230. 

In 1792, Doctor Belknap published a Discourse | 
on Christ the Foundation, in which he spoke of 
Christ as ‘* that glorious and exalted being, whose | 
** comprehensive powers were equal to the crea- | 
“tion and government of the heavens and 
‘*earth; ” who was ‘‘ Lord of the Angels,” and | 
to ‘*the acceptance of whose sacrifice,” ‘ God | 
**was pleased to give the most public solemn 
““testimony.” In the following year, his Life of 
Watts and Doddridge was published, anony- | 
mously. In this, he seems, to s»me extent, to 
accord with the views of Doctor Watts on the | 
Trinity. He says, in his conclusion, ‘*On a! 
‘*review of tais publication, so far as it respects 
‘*Dr. Watts’s notion of the Trinity, (which I 
‘confess was a leading object with me to bring | 
“ forward,) I can easily imagine that some iv- | 
‘** telligent readers will be dissatisfied, and will | 
‘* think his scheme liable to equal objections with | 
‘*other schemes. I do not apprehend that it is | 
‘*jincumbent on me to defend it, nor am I san- | 
‘‘guine in my opinion that it is the true one ; | 
** though I confess in the main, it appears to me, 
‘*at present, to be nearer the truth than that | 
**commonly received as orthodox, which main- | 
‘“tains three real persons, or distinct intelligible | 
‘beings, in the Godhead. If Iam mistaken, I | 
“should be truly glad to be better informed. | 
‘* Brrare possum, Hareticus esse nolo. As I can | 

| 
' 


“have no interest to serve in opposing any arti- 
**cle of sound doctrine, neither have I any 
‘*pleasure in dissenting from popular opinions, 


“**or modes of speech. I am fully persuaded, 
“however, that the mode of explication here | 


| “ created being. 
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** brought to view, is not so essentially different 
‘*from some others which have been usually al- 
‘*lowed to be orthodox, as some persons imag- 
*‘ine. All that I here intend, is to offer a few 
** observations in proof of this, for the satisfac- 
‘*tion of serious Christians, who have imbibed 
‘*an early prejudice in favor of long established 
‘* systems, and certain human modes of speech ; 
‘*and who may be alarmed under a suspicion 
**(which certain persons of better information 
‘*have taken pains to promote) that my design 
‘*is to promote Socinianism or Arianism: terms 
‘* of reproach which too many (and some without 
“ understanding their meaning) are ever ready to 
‘‘apply to such as venture to think for them- 
‘* selves, and to adopt language from that which 
‘**human ereeds have stamped as sacred, though 
**the most remote from the language of the 
“Bible. If such will be attentive in reading, 
‘fand candid in judging, I hope to convince 
**them, whether they fall in with my mode of 
‘*explanation or not, that I have done nothing 
‘* against the truth, but for the truth.” —Pages 
146,147. And again, ‘* Itistrue Dr. Watts main- 
‘tained the Man Christ Jesus to have been a 
But if, on that account, his fol- 
**lowers are justly charged with heresy, I know 
**not who will be exempt; for I suppose all will 
“allow that Christ was properly MAN, and as 
**such created. Some, indeed, maintain that he 
‘‘ was. a human PERSON, as really as any other 
man isso; and on this ground deny that his 
Divinity was a real person, distinct from that 
‘‘of the Father (for otherwise there would be 
“ pwo PERSONS in Christ ;) while others strangely 
‘Sand arbitrarily suppose (to avoid this last ab- 
surdity) that the method of Christ was merely 
a created NATURE. But both allow ‘the 
‘* * Deity of Christ to consist in the union of the 
‘*** Godhead and the manhood, in the person of 
‘ Emanuel, so that in him GOD was manifest 
‘in the flesh.’ This general agreement I look 
** upon as all that is essential to true orthodoxy, 
‘and asufficient bond of union. How much 
farther Christian charity may safely extend, it 
is not my present business to enquire. I will 
‘only observe, that they who have investigated 
‘subjects of doctrinal controversy with the 
greatest care and impartiality, will be the most 
ready to confess, that there are difficulties on 
all sides, where the Scripture has not explicitly 
decided ; and will see the greatest reason for 
diffidence of themselves, and candour towards 
one another. There are two principai lessons 
which [ have learned from the study of more 
“than thirty years, and these I am_ principally 
‘*solicitous to inculcate upon others. If this 
** publication should in any degree contribute to 
“answer this end, I shall be thankful, even 
‘though it should expose me to the censures of 
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‘*some good men to whose esteem I am by no 
** means indifferent, though their charity is much 
* more copfined than my own; and whom, what- 
‘ever they may think or say of me, I will love 
**and honor.”—Pages 151, 152. 

The Convention Sermon of 1793 was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Thomas Barnard of Salem. He 
lends his influence to cover, with a mantle of 
charity, the obvious discordance, in religious 
belief, which existed among the Ministers. Hs 
own views were, if we may accept Doctor 
Channing’s statement, decidedly Unitarian. 
“With respect to Dr. Barnard, I have satisfac- 
“tory proof that he believed God to be one 
“person, and was accordingly a Unitarian. 
“From his language respecting the ‘ essential 
“¢ divinity of Jesus Christ,’ I infer that he ac- 
“corded in some degree with Dr. Watts or Su- 
“bellius. He did not believe the Son to be a 
“divine person, distinct from the Father, and 
“ possessing equal divinity. His views on these 
“subjects, like those of many good men, were 
“not very precise. 
“select a system it would have been Dr. Samuel 


“ Clarke's.”"—Note to Channing’s Remarks on | 


Worcester’s Letter, 4. 
In his Sermon before the Convention, 
nard says: 


Bar- 


“as Christians, and Ministers of the Gospel. 
“ Yet there is not only a real difference between | 


“us, as to form and manners, but as to our 


“best mode of propagating them. Still, who 


“shall discriminate between us, and say, which | 
of us are the best qualified Ministers, and | 


“ 
“which are unworthy the sacred office? God, 
“and our Lord, who only are infallible, allow 


“us, however d:fferent, to rank in the same | 
They fix upon us no mark, by | 
“which we may be distinguished from each | 


* character, 


“other; nor have they set any causes in motion, 
“by which we may be distinguished. 
“we distinguish between each other; and, with 
“haughty, magisterial airs, pronounce damna- 
“tory sentences ? 
* We have not the spirit of infallibility.”— Bar- 
nard’s Convention Sermon, 1793, 14, 15. 
“Whilst actuated by that bigo ed attach- 
“ment to our own s\stem of f ith, which ex- 


“communicates all who think differently from | 
“us there is no probability of our becoming | 


“wild, forbearing, and charitable, till we asso 
“ ciate freely with them, Confined to one party, 
“and course of conversation, we contemplate 
“those with a kind of abhorrence, who rank 
“themselves on a different side. We feel dis- 
“posed to treat them as heatuen men and pub 
“licans, unchristian, the foes of God and man, 
“But when we frequently meet with those, who 


Had he been obliged to | 


“We meet together in this house | 
“of prayer, and present ourselves before God, 


| view as of fundamental importance. 
“opinion of the doctrines of Christ, and the | 


Shall | 


What gross impropriety ! | 


“are opposed to us in their opinions, upon 
“ terms of civility, and common friendship, we 
“ are convinced, that there may be good sense, 
“and amiable manners, faith in Christ, and 
* obedience to his laws, in those who differ from 
“our theological creed, and mode of worship. 
“Nor is it seldom that such intermixtures pro- 
“duce between us, confidential and eadearing 
“connections; and a persuasion that we must 
“make a kind allowance for different concep- 
“tions of the Curistian doctrine, though we 
“may not be indulgent to impious and immoral 
* practice.’—Barnard’s Convention Sermon,1793, 
16, 17. 

The Convention Sermon of 1794, was by the 
Reverend Chandler Robbins, of Plymouth. In 
this, he seems to vie with Doctor Barnard in 
the ostentatious exhibition and commendation 
of Christian liberality. He concedes the pre- 
railing differences of religious opinion; yet 
with some caveats against tundamental error. 
“That a difierence in opinion, on theological 
“ points, does exist, among the professors and 
“the Ministers of Clrist, is undoub:ed. In 
“many instances, perhaps, the difference arises 
“ from mutual misconception of the ideas which 
“each aflix to terms used-to convey them, and 
“so, is not so great in reality, as in appearance, 
“Tn other instances there is, unquestionably, a 
“real difference and opposition of sentiment ; 
“and that, too, on subjects which each party may 
But be 
“itso; will this warrant a spirit of rancor and 
“untriendliness? Will it justify ewreth and 
* bitterness, oy the sti@matizing one another 
“with invidious names, designed as te ms of 
“reproach? Ina word, can such a spirit and 
“conduct be supposed a likely way to convince 
and reclaim a person from error? Surely no, 
nor can it he justified, even if the eternal sal- 
‘vation of the supposed heretic depended on a 
‘conviction of his errer, and renouncing Lis 

present opinion, Our ‘meek and lowly’ 
Master nc ver inculeated, but rebuked sharply, 
‘such a spirit, even in his dearest disciples, the 
first ministers of his kingdom, and suid, * Ye 
**know not what manner of spirit ve are of? 
It we cannot, by fair and tricndly argument, 
convince our antagonist; and by a ‘manifes- 
‘tation of the truth so commend ourselves to 
‘his conscience’ and understanding, as to re- 


> 


“claim him from his error, we are not allowed 


‘ 


“ 


1 “to call for ‘fire from heaven to destroy him,’ 


“oranathematize him as an i: curable repro- 
“bate; but leave him to the merey of the 
“heavenly Physician, always remembering, that 
* Serrors of the mind, like diseases of the | ody, 
“Sure rather the objects of pity, than of anger 
“*orscorn;’ and that God alone can heal them, 

* CATHOLICISM, my brethren, although a term 
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“‘which has doubtless been misunderstood by 
“many and greatly abused by zealous partizans 
“to serve a purpose, is, however, exceedingly 
“desirable and important, in a right view of it 
“importing that spirit of benevolence which 
“the gospel inculcates—that kind and generous 


“affection to one another, which the love of | 


“God and of truth inspire. It is of great im- 
“portance, when thus viewed and exercised. 
“ But it is a catholicism, falsely so called, which 


“teaches that it is of no importance what our | 


“religious sentiments are; and that will lead a 


“person to acriminal and cowardly relinguish- | 
‘“*dicial to the progress of truth and virtue.” 


“ment of the truths of Christianity, and to 


“sacrifice the fundamental doctrines of the | 





** Gospel, for the sake of accordance with others, 


““ whose sentiments appear evidently subversive | 


“of essential parts of the Christian faith. 
“Such catholicism, such coalescence, would be 


“nothing better than base treachery to the | 


“cause we profess to espouse—would be con- 
““demned by all the honest fiiends of truth, 
“and most certainly expose the subjects of 
“such perfidious complaisance, to the severest 
“indignation of Jesus Christ, another day.” — 
Rev. C. Robbins’s Convention Sermon, 1794, 
22-24. 

While cach representative of the different 
shades of New England theology was thus 
saying the most mild and gentle things possi- 
ble, the seed of Unitarianism was widely seat 
tered, and was ripening to its harvest. In 
England, the progress of things had, for some | 
years previous, been quite rapid. Belsham’s 
biographer remarks, after referring to the influ- 
ence exerted by Priestley’s writings, “ The wri- 
“ ter well remembers, as early as the year 1783, | 
“ when he first entered as a student at Carmar- 
* then, the Senior Class, and indeed almost all | 
“the students who had paid any attention to 
“the subject, were avowedly Unitarian, in the 
“ strictest sense of the term; and when, in the 
“succeeding year, he removed to Hoxton, he | 
“found the same sentiments generally prevail- 
“ing in that institution. The Class which | 
“completed their course at the conclusion of | 
“the Session, Midsummer, 1785, were all de- | 
“clared Unitarians, excepting one; and the | 
“ other Classes, with few exceptions, were gen- 
“ erally disposed to receive, and ultimately em- | 
“ braced and avowed, the same sentiments ; and | 
“at the time of his leaving Daventry, where | 
“the writer finished his academical course, in 
“the year 1789, these were the opinions of the 
“ majority of his fellow students, who were then 
“entering upon the Christian Ministry, yet 
“were they invited by some of the leading 
“ Dissenting Congregations to the pastorship ; a 
“decided proof how much these Churches were 
“ prepared to receive the advocates of Unitarian 


| ing his views. 
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“ Christianity.”"—Memoir of Belsham, 421, 422. 

In 1791, ‘‘ the Unitarian Society for Promot- 
‘*ing Christian Knowledge and the Practice of 
‘*Virtue by the distribution of Books, was 
‘“‘formed. Mr. Belsham first proposed it, and 
“was ably supported by Lindsey, Priestley, and 
‘*others. The Preamble to the Rules of the Insti- 
**tution maintained the simple and proper hu- 


| “*manity of Jesus Christ.” —Memoir o7’ Belsham, 


434. Nor was this all. It asserted “ that ration- 
‘*al Christians have hitherto been too cautious of 
‘*publicly acknowledging their principles, and 
‘* that this disgraceful timidity hath been preju- 


This was too bold an admission for the more 
timid Unitarians to make. They wished, more- 
over, to secure a larger platform, and speak with 
less severity of idolatry in the Christian Church. 
But men like Belsham and Priestley opposed any 
modification, and carried the day against Disney 
and Dodson, who sought to draw into the denom- 
ination ‘‘some very valuable Unitarians at Cam- 
* bridge.” 

It was in correspondence with Mr. Lindsey, 
that Mr. Freeman entered, and with the class 
whom he represented, among English Unitarians, 
that he was in strong sympathy. He was not 
less earnest cr energetic than they, in disseminat- 
About the year 1796, or 1797, he 
writes, ‘‘ Though it isa standing article of most 
*‘of our social libraries, that nothing of a con- 
**troversial nature should be purchased, yet any 
** book which is presented is treely accepted. I 
‘*have found means, therefore, of introducing 
‘*into them some of the Unitarian Tracts with 
“which you have kindly furnished me. There 


| ** are few persons who have not read them, with 


‘avidity ; and, when read, they cannot fail to 
‘*make an impression upon the minds of many. 
** From these and other causes, the Unitarian doc- 
‘* trine appears to be still upon the increase. Iam 
** acquainted with a number of Ministers, particu- 


| “larly in the southern part of this State, who 


*“‘avow and publicly preach this sentiment. 
**'There are others more cautious, who content 
‘*themselves with leading their hearers, by a 
‘* course of rational but prudent Sermons, grad- 
‘*uaily and insensibly to embrace it. Though 


| ** this latter mode is not what I entirely approve, 
| ‘yet it produces good effects."—Review of 
| American Unitarianism, 12. 


Belsham, in his Memoir of Lindsey, testifies 
to the zeal of the latter, in disseminating his opin- 
ions in New England. ‘‘ Asa further means of dif- 
‘* fusing the important doctrines of the proper Un- 
“ity of God, and the simple humanity of Jesus 
‘Christ, Mr. Lindsey made a present of his own 
“and of Dr. Priestley’s Theological Works to the 
‘* Library of Harvard College, in the University of 
‘* Cambridge in New England, for which, ‘asa 
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‘*¢very valuable and acceptable present,’ he re- 
‘* ceived the thanks of the President and Fellows. 
‘‘These books were read with great avidity by 
“the students.”—Review of American Unitari- 
anism, 17. 

In like manner, Willard in his ‘* Memories,” 
speaks of the services of another English Unitar- 
ian, ‘‘the Rev. John Disney, who published 
‘a Memoir of the Life of Thomas Brand Hollis, 
** and was his residuary legatee. Dr. Disney was 
** not unmindful of the College, and, besides his 
‘* own publications, made occasional presents to 

-‘¢ the Library. Granville Sharpe, Joshua Toulmin, 
‘¢ Richard Price, and other English authors, sent 
**some of their own publications and other 
‘* works to the College, but the aggregate was 
*“small.”— Memories of S. Willard, ii., 117. 

By means like these there can be no doubt 

that Unitarian sentiments were very widely and 
powerfully commended ; and we have decisive 
testimony as to their extensive acceptance. ‘‘ Dr. 
‘* Howard was reputed to be an Arian and Ar- 
‘*minian. When he was ordained as Minister of 
‘* the West Church, in 1767, he was regarded by 
‘*several of the Congregational Clergy in that 
‘* town, as heretical in his opinions. I remember, 
**not long before his death, that my father, re- 
‘* marking upon the reputed heresy of Dr. How- 
‘ard, in the early days of his ministry, added, 
** ¢He is now as Orthodox as the other Ministers 
‘** of his denomination,’—not implying, thereby, 
‘any change in his friend, but a change in the 
“standard of Boston Orthodoxy. The fact is, 
‘* that it was after this time that the more rigid 
‘* theologians among the Congregational Clergy 
** begun to be very inquisitive about the meta- 
‘* physical doctrines and modes of philosophising 
‘* among their less positive brethren.” —Memories 
of 8. Willard. ii., 103, Note. 
. At the opening of the present century, we ob- 
tain glimpses from different points of view, of 
the condition of religious sentiment in and 
around Boston. The elder Buckminster, in 1799, 

(Memoir, 327), wrote to Doctor Morse, “I 
‘* lament the state of things to which, it appears 
‘to me, a departure from true evangelical prin- 
“ ciples, and a silence respecting the peculiarly 
‘‘humbling, awakening, and affecting doctrines 
‘*of the Gospel, in the public teachers of it, have 
‘contributed their full share. * * * Is it 
** not too true that Ministers leave the humiliating 
«state of man, asa fallen and apostate creature, 
‘*his helplessness and danger, the glorious char- 
‘acter of Christ as a Divine person, etc., out of 
‘their public discourses, and fill them with 
‘* philosophical disquisitions, moral essays, and 
‘* popular harangues ?” 

At the very time he was penning his letter, his 
son was drifting rapidly into what the father re- 
garded as false doctrine. 
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‘* While studying at Exeter, he seems to have 
‘* rejected the doctrine of total and innate deprav- 
‘*ity, and other tenets connected with it ; and, al- 
“ though the doctrine of the Trinity was approach- 
‘* ed with caution and reluctaace, yet, at the age of 
‘** nineteen, he writes thus to his father : ‘I have 
‘** employed almost every day, since my return 
‘* ¢ from Portsmouth, in reading the most orthodox 
‘* * works upon the Trinity—-Edwards, Jameson, 
‘* ‘Ridgely, etc.; and, from what I know of the 
‘* «state of my own mind, I despair of ever giving 
‘* “my assent to the proposition that Jesus Christ 
‘* is God, equal to the Father. I have been thus 
‘* ‘explicit, that, whatever may be my future lot, 
‘« «T may still retain the consciousness of having 
‘* * preferred the relinquishment of every prospect 
** ‘of fame or preferment to the slightest evasion 
‘* * or hypocrisy upon subjects deemed by you so 
‘* * important.’ "—Memoir of the Buckminsters, 
831. . 

We shall soon see that, at Cambridge, the pre- 
vailing influence was not such as to correct the 
heterodox views of young Buckminster. * 

‘*It was not until several years afterwards,” 
says Willard, ‘that an irreparable breach was 
‘*made in our Congregational Churches, which 
‘* charity, in its full perfection, that beareth, be- 
‘*lieveth, hopeth, endureth, all things, could not 
‘*heal. Yet we found there were among the 
‘treputed Orthodox Clergy, those who were less 
“ startled at doubts concerning the letter of some 
‘of the generally received doctrines, or a de- 
‘*parture from them, than we had been accus- 
‘*tomed to expect. But they, whose doctrinal 
‘*knowledge was so comprehensive that they 
** were assured of the whole truth, who did not, 
‘**like Paul, ground their charity in the humble 
‘*axioms, that we knowin part—and prophesy 
‘*or teach in part,—that we see through a dim 
‘* glass—denounced, as heretics, those who swerv- 
‘*ed from the more commonly received doctrines, 
“as if they themselves had the tongues of men 
‘*and of angels, and had the gift of prophecy, 
‘ or teaching so infallibly, as to feel assured that 
‘*they understood all mysteries and all knowl- 
** edge. 

‘*T well remember that, in the course of my 
‘*studies in the New Testament doctrines, I 
‘*opened, with some hesitation, my difficulties 
** concerning the Trinity, to my father. He was 
‘*not shocked at the disclosure, nor inclined to 
‘* offer illustrations of what he deemed to be 
‘¢ mysterious; angl he left on my mind the im- 
‘* pression, that L® was willing to trust me to the 
“unbiassed results of my own investigation of 
‘*the matter, whatever might have been his own 
‘‘ views concerning it.”—Memories of Willard, 
ii., 101, 102. 

It has been asserted, on Unitarian authority, 
that, at the beginning of the century, there was 
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not, in Boston, a single Trinitarian Pastor of a 
Congregational Church. Dr. Eckley, according 
to his statement of his own views, in a letter to 
one of the Worcesters, fell short of the Orthodox 
standard; and he was subsequently regarded as 
the only one whom the Orthodox might rightful- 
ly claim. The tone of his belief, or, perhaps, of 
his liberality, may be inferred from the testimony 
of the Reverend Doctor Archibald Alexander, in 
1801: ‘* Doctor Eckley was one of a classI had 
**never known. He was refined, possessin 
“* great sensibility, punctiliously courteous, an 
** talkative on all subjects. I accompanied him 
**to the Thursday Lecture, where about fifty per- 
‘*sons were met, and where old Doctor Howard 
‘delivered a downright Arian sermon; not, 
** however, in a controversial way, but just as if 
**all agreed with him. Indeed, at that time, all 
“ controversy was proscribed by the liberal par- 
‘*ty."—Life of Doctor Alexander, 251. 

Doctor Alexander thus continues his sketch of 
Boston Ministers and affairs at Harvard-college : 
** Indeed, there was yet no public line of demar- 
‘*catfon among the Clergy. One might learn, 
‘* with ease, what each man believed, or rather 
** did not believe, for few positive opinions were 
** expressed by the liberal party. Doctor Kirk- 
‘and was said to be a Socinian, as was Mr. 
** Popham, [Popkin]; and Doctor Howard, an 
“ Arian. Doctor Eckley had professed to be an 
‘* Edwardean, but he came out, after my visit, a 
‘high Arian. Mr. Eliot was an Arian; Mr. 
‘* Emerson, a Unitarian of some sort; and Doctor 
‘** Lathrop, a Universalist. Doctor Freeman, one 
‘* of the first who departed from Orthodoxy, was 
“the lowest of all, a mere humanitarian. He 
** still used the Book of Common Prayer, altered 
**so as to suit his opinions. Doctor Morse was 
‘* considered a rigid Trinitarian. Doctor Harris, 
*¢of Dorchester, was reckoned a low Arminian, 
** and became a thorough Unitarian. 

‘¢ Harvard-college was not yet fully under 
** Unitarian influence, but was leaning in that 
‘* direction. President Willard was thought to 
** hold the old Puritan doctrine, but had no zeal 
‘**for Orthodoxy. Doctor Tappan, Professor of 
‘« Theology, was, in his writings, a Calvinist of 
‘*the school of Watts and Doddridge ; a very 
** amiable man, of prepossessing manners. Doc- 
‘* tor Pierson was Professor of Hebrew ; he was 
**much opposed to Unitarianism, but did not 
** possess great influence. All were for making 
* little of doctrinal differences. As soon as the 
**jiberal men had caused this to be settled as a 
‘* principle, they devised a way to introduce the 
‘*ablest Unitarians into the College, as fast as 
‘** vacancies occurred. When Dr. Willard died, 
‘* Kirkland, a man of genius and eloquence, was 
‘** put into his place. Even at the time of my 
** visit, all the young men of talents, in Harvard, 
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‘were Unitarians."—Life of Dr. Alexander, 
252, 253. 

Under Doctor Alexander's guidance, we obtain 
a glimpse of the state of theological sentiment 
at Newburyport, at the same date. ‘‘ The next 
**Clergyman on my list was the Rev. Daniel 
‘*Dana, a son of the Pastor of Ipswich. He 
‘** was about my own age, and received me kind- 
“ly. There was a considerable excitement in 
‘*the town, where the Free Will Baptists had 
‘** just commenced operations, and made a num- 
‘*ber of converts. I was informed by Mr. Dana 
‘* that, although there were eight Congregational 
‘* Churches, no two Ministers agreed in their 
‘* theological system. One, an Englishman, was 
‘*an old-fashioned Calvinist ; another, a disciple 
‘of Gill, was called an Antinomian; a third 
‘was a moderate Calvinist; a fourth an ultra 
‘¢ Hopkinsian ; a fifth an Arminian ; and a sixth 
‘*a high Arian. These are all that I remember, 
‘*and I preached for them all.”—Life of Dr. 
Alexander, 255, 256. 

At Portsmouth, Doctor Alexander fell in with 
Doctor Buckminster and his son, the latter recently 
graduated at Cambridge, and more firm than 
ever in the sentiments which he had previously 
imbibed. ‘‘ After spending a week in Exeter, 
‘* Mr. Rowland, the Pastor, accompanied me to 
‘* Portsmouth. I preached here several times, 
‘(for Dr. Buckminster,) in the week evenings, 
‘*and to full houses. I found the Doctor an 
‘*exceedingly agreeable man; well-informed, if 
‘not learned ; orthodox, without any ultraisms ; 
**but not abounding in zeal. He introduced 
‘¢me to his son, who had been graduated, at the 
‘late commencement ; and was the pride of 
‘*Harvard. He was full of anecdotes, such as 
‘*were current at Cambridge, and which were 
‘*mostly intended to 1idicule evangelical opin- 
*‘jons.”"—Life of Dr. Alexander, 257, 258. 

In the region of Plymouth, great innovations” 
had been made upon the old established theolo- 
gy. It has been estimated (Clarke's Discourse 
before the Barnstable Conference, 1855,) that, 
of twenty Congregational Churches planted by 
the Puritans, ‘‘ only two or thiee adhered to the 
‘* doctrines of Grace.” Among the great major- 
ity, Arminian, Arian, or Socinian notions pre- 
vailed. We are told, ‘‘It is a suggestive fact, 
“ that this first case of secession from the faith of 
‘*the Pilgrim Fathers, which has since been 
“ forowed by nearly a hundred others in Massa- 
‘*chusetts, should have occurred in the first 
**Church of their planting on these shores.”— 
Clarke’s Discourse at Plymouth, 1855, 19. 

Concerning Eastern Massachusetts, at the open- 
ing of the century, we have the following 
testimony : ‘‘ Of the two hundred Congregation- 
** al Churches located East of Worcester-county, 
‘‘at that time, not more than seventy-five (or 
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** two-fifths of the whole, ) were under an evan- 
‘* gelical Ministry. In Boston, out of nine Con- 
“ gregational Churches, there was but one left, 
‘fanswering to this description; and even this, 
‘like many others here classed with the Evan- 
“ — was not so firmly grounded in Ortho- 
‘** doxy, as to remove all anxiety for its safety.” 
—Clarke’s Discourse befure the Barnstable Uon- 
Ference, 1855, 26, Note. 

In 1803, Hosea Ballou, a prominent Universal- 
ist preacher, took the lead in promulgating Uni- 
tarian views. In the edition of his work on the 
Atonement (1811) they are distinctly avowed. 
Here, he contends, expressly, ‘* that the Mediator 
‘*is a created, dependent being.” In this open 
avowal of Unitarianism, he stood almost alone; 
and it has been asserted that he was the earliest 
avowed Unitarian preacher, (1803), in New Eng- 
land. Certainly, his predecessor, Murray, hud 
never sanctioned this innovation upon the Creed of 
the body which he founded. But the avowal of 
Mr. Ballou did not tind to provokeimitation. His 
denominational character and social and literary 
standing were not such as to tempt Boston Min- 
isters or Cambridge scholars to place themselves 
under his patronage. Doubtless, in their eyes, he 


rather prejudiced the cause which he undertook 
to defend. 
It needed a man of the ability and popularity 


of the younger Buckminister, in a Boston pulpit, 
to make that latitudinarianism of theological be- 
lief which he entertained, and which, inso many 
cases, was the precursor of avowed Unitarian- 
ism, predominant in certain quarters where, al- 
ready, it was far from unacceptable. He was not a 
Trinitarian, neither was he disposed to call So- 
cinus his Master. He says, for instance, (1805) of 
Faustus Socinus, ‘‘ It appears that Faustus paid no 
‘* attention to theological inquiries till he had 
‘*attained the age of thirty years, so that, for 
‘his opinions, we must probably look to his 
‘‘uncle. Neither can we discover that his mind 
‘* passed through any of those successive revolu- 
“tions of opinion, which have marked, and 
‘* must mark, the intellectual history of eminent 
‘“‘men. He does not appear to have digested 
“his peculiar Creed with any great method or 
‘accuracy ; and his sentiments are frequently 
** inconsistent and obscure.” —Lise of the Buck- 
minsters, 251. 

On one point, however, his position was decid- 
ed. He was thoroughly anti-Calvinistic. At 
the request of his father. who saw, with bitter 
grief, his departure from Orthodox doctrines, he 
read works in which they were defended, for 
instance, Edwards on Original Sin. But, so far 
from being converted by them, he was confirm- 
ed in his previous views. Judging from his 
own diary, he read more than enough of Ben- 
son, Bentham, Wakefield, Price, Priestley, Lard- 
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ner, and other English Unitarians, to offset all 
the damage which Jonathan Edwards or Andrew 
Fuller would be likely to effect, in leading him 
back to the Orthodoxy of his father. 

His laxness of theological sentiment was 
known, in some quarters, at the time of his settle- 
ment in Boston, in 1805. A writer in The Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, says, ‘‘Many persons, now 
‘living, recollect what took place, at the time 
‘‘when the late Mr. Buckminster received his 
‘**call to become Minister of the Brattle-street 
‘*Church and Society, in Boston. When the 
** proposal was made to give him a call, Mr. 
**Cooper, a venerable member of the Church, 
‘‘and son of one of the former Ministers, rose 
‘and objected, on the ground that Mr. B. 
“did not believe in the divinity of Christ. 
‘“*To this, it was replied, that Mr. Cooper 
‘*‘must be mistaken; that, though Mr. B. 
‘‘might ‘not have been so explicit, on that 
‘* point, as some desired, it was not to be doubt- 
‘*ed that he believed so important a doctrine as 
“the divinity of the Saviour. Mr. Cooper, how- 
‘fever, insisted that he had taken pains to 
‘*satisfy himself of the truth of what he had 
‘stated, and that he was not mistaken. On 
‘*this, a wish was expressed, by a third person, 
‘*that Mr. Cooper might leave the meeting, as 
‘*the Society wonld undoubtedly give Mr. B. a 
‘*call, and that it was very desirable that they 
‘*should be unanimous. This suggestion, how- 
‘ever, was not followed or approved; Mr. 
‘Cooper was suffered to remain; but it was 
‘‘under these circumstances that the call was 
‘* piven.”"—Spirit of the Pilgrims, iii., 119. 

t was at this time, that the death of Doctor 
Tappan left the Hollis Professorship of Divinity, 
in Harvard-college, vacant. It continued so, for 
more thana year. The two prominent candi- 
dates for it were Doctors Ware and Appleton— 
the former supported by the Liberal party, the 
latter by the Orthodox. A writer, in The Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, says, ‘‘ The Corporation were 
“‘ divided, and, for a time. equally divided, so 
‘*that nothing could be done. At length, a 
“change was known to have taken place, 
‘*so that a majority could be obtained for the 
‘* present incumbent; and in November, 1804, 
‘*the Corporation were called on, in the public 
‘* papers, to act, and not to wait for greater un- 
‘‘animity. A warm newspaper discussion now 
“ commenced, and was continued, chiefly on one 
‘* side of the question, till after the election was 
‘‘made and confirmed. In opposition to the 
‘*election of Dr. Ware, it was urged that he 
‘was understood to be a Unitarian. But his 
‘*friends replied, that he had never professed 
‘the sentiment imputed to him, and that to 
‘*mention such a thing was ‘a calumny.’ . In- 
“ deed, the pretence that his religious principles 
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“ were unsound, was ridiculed, as one not enti- 
“tled to serious consideration. ‘It is well 
“< known,’ it was said, ‘ that an alarm has been 
“raised: ‘ Beware, he is an Arminian! he is 
“an Arian!’ ‘Foenum habit in cornulonge fuge.’ 
* One of the principal writers in favor of Doctor 
“Ware professed to be ‘solicitous to establish 
“‘* the opinions of our forefathers about essential 
“* doctrines,’ but urged the liberality of the 
“Hollises as a reason for not being strenuous, 
“and cautioned his opposers against imputing 
“to him ‘unpopular or erroneous sentiments.’ 
“It was urged by some, that the Creed of the 
“ proposed Professor was of no consequence ; 
“that he need not inculcate, or so much as 
“avow, his particular sentiments; that his 
+t business was to open and explain divine sub- 
“jects, and leave his pupils to form their own 
* opinions,”—Spirit of Pilgrims, ii, 472. 
he controversy found its way into the pub- 
lic prints ; and the whole religious community 
was called upon to take sides with the one or 
the other party. In the Board of Overseers, 
the election of Doctor Ware was strongly op- 
posed by the Rev. Doctor Morse of Charles- 
town, on the — that his religious views 
did not accord with what was required by the 
conditions imposed by Hollis. He complained 
that he was not allowed to read, before the 
Board, the testimony in regard to the doctrines 
and requirements of Hollis, which would es- 
tablish this point. After the election had 
taken place, early in 1805, he published a 
amphlet, in vindication of the course which 
cS had pursued. It bore the title, The True 
Reasons on which the Election of a Hollis Profes- 
sor of Divinity, in Harvard College, was opposed, 
at the Board of Overseers, Feb. 14, 1805, by 
Jedediah Morse, D.D., Member of Board of Over- 
seers. 

Ip this pamphlet, after a brief sketch of 
Harvard-college, he adduces facts designed to 
prove that the sense in which Mr. Hollis requir- 
ed that his Professorship should be filled by a 
man “of solid learning in Divinity, of sound 
“and orthodox principles,” was one which 
would preclude the election of Doctor Ware, 
whose theological belief was of a different 
kind. He discussed, also, the matter of the 
Henchman Legacy, as well as other points con- 
nected with the subject. Quoting from Hollis’s 
account of his own experience, which he re- 

ded as emphatically evangelical, Doctor 
corse remarks: “Let it be remembered that 

‘ Mr. Hollis here speaks of ‘ corrupt nature,’ as 
‘the root of sin; that he ascribes the graces 
‘which constitute his Christian character, ‘to 
* ‘rich, free, and sovereign, electing love ;’ that 
“his hope of justification and acceptance be- 
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“fore God rested not, in any degree, on his 
“numerous and useful charities, in which few 
‘ men have ever exceeded him, but ‘ only on the 
“* obedience , active and passive, of the Lamb of 
‘““* God, the propitiation for our sins, through 
“faith in whom he expected peace with God, 
“*the continued influences of his Spirit, and 
“*complete redemption,’ and, lastly, that he 
“adores the economy of the DIVINE THREE, 
“*in the revealed works of our salvation, 
“ After this, it is presumed no one will be dis- 
“ posed to deny that Mr. Hollis was a professed 
“believer in the leading articles of that faith, 
“which is commonly denominated Calvinistic, 

“If further evidence be required, however, 
“it may be found in the following note, to a 
‘*noem, written immediately after his death. 
“*T am informed,’ says the author, ‘that Mr, 
‘* Hollis entertained a very honorable esteem 
“*for the doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity, 
“* the imputed righteousness of Christ, etc., and 
“*that his openly avowing these principles was a 
“*check upon some who appeared to have no 
“*oreat opinion of them.’ Besides, in a letter 
“to Doctor Coleman, August, 1728, accom pani- 
“ed with a present of an elegant set of Calvin’s 
“ Works, he says, ‘I imagine they will please 
“vou, as they do me.’ 

“Such was the religious faith and character 
“of the founder of the Divinity Professorship, 
“in Harvard-college. Is it probable that such 
‘*a man would be indifferent, as to the doctrinal 
“ principles of his Professor, whether he were 
“* a follower of Calvin, of Arminius, of Arius, 
“for Socinus?’? No one, surely, who under- 
“ stands the wide difference between these sects 
“of Christians, can reasonably suppose it. It 
“would be contrary to common sense and to 
“all experience, to believe that the founder of 
“‘a Professorship of Divinity would not wish 
“to have a Professor of the same religious sen- 
“timents with himself. He might, indeed, ad- 
“mit of shades of difference, in points not 
“very important, as is the fact in respect to 
“Mr. Hollis, who wa :a man of great Christian 
“candor and liberality. But we are not left to 
“infer this from the nature of the case ; there 
“is abundant evidence to show that he was re- 
“markably particular in prescribing what 
“should ever be the character and religious 
“principles of his Professor, and in guarding 
“against a departure from his orders,”— 
Morse’s True Reasons, 41. 

Again, Doctor Morse remarks: “In his 
“ Rules, Orders, and Statutes, reloting to his 
“Professor, he is explicit in declaring what 
“ shall be his qualifications and principles, and 
“in prescribing his duties. The jirst and 
“eleventh Articles declare what shall be his 
“* qualifications and principles. 
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“¢T. That the Professor be a Master of Arts, 
“*and in communion with some Christian 
“*church of one of the three denominations, 
“* Congregational, Presbyterian, or Baptist.’ 

“*XI. That the person chosen from time 
“‘totime to be a Professor, be a man of solid 
“learning in Divinity, of sound or orthodox 
“* principles, one who is well gifted to teach, 
“*of a sober and pious life, and of a grave 
“© conversation.’ ”’—Morse’s Appeal, 42. 

He subjoins, again: ‘In a letter to Dr. Cole- 
“man, of Jan. 14, 1723, he says ‘I was dis- 
“* pleased to hear that another person at your 
“*board should say to this effect, on reading 
“*my orders, that when Mr. Hollis was dead 
“* they could make new orders for him.’ It seems 
“ by this that the disposition to disregard Mr. 
“ Hollis’s orders was not peculiar to the present 
“time, It is presumed, were the founder now 
“living, he would not be less displeased at the 
“construction some are disposed to put on his 
“ ‘orders,’ than he was at the suggestion, that 
“new ones might be made for him, after his 
“ decease. 

“In the same letter, he adds, ‘I wait to see 
“¢yvour Corporation's obligation, and how you 
“ *shall continue to act.’ 

“In aletter of the eighteenth of March, fol- 
“lowing, he renews the subject of the Bond 
“and says, that ‘it is the unanimous advice of 
“* Governor Shute, Lords Barrington and Ben- 
“¢ dish, Mr. Neal, and Mr. Hunt, that I should 
“insist on it to have such an obligation, as 
“*strong as may be, according to your promise 
‘*in former letters I should have, that, in all 
“* times coming, the Corporation will perform my 
“* trust in the manner appointed in my orders, 
“Sand not divert the monies devoted to any other 
uses ; and in case of default hereof, to my 
“mind, that then, by the power I have reserv- 
“Sed to myse!f, I may devise it over to * * * 
“* for other uses discoursed of, * * * which, if 
***vou ask your Governor at his return, he will 
“tell you more largely. 

“*T am of opinion, when you have received 
“‘the letters sent you, as above mentioned, 
“*vour Corporation will come into it to send 
***me an obligation as desired, without waiting 
“for a copy of a draft from me. If I do not 
“‘think it full enough, I may alter it, and 
““return it; and it will not be prudent for you 
“* to delay it.’ 

“Tn 1726, Oct. 10th, Mr. Hollis again writes 
“Doctor Coleman thus: ‘I desire you, Sir, to 
“* give me a particular account of my Professor 
“* of Divinity, how he performs agreeably to my 
“¢ written Orders, and wherein he is wanting in 
“*complying with them,’ "—Morse’s Appeal, 45. 

“In perfect coincidence with Mr. Hollis’s 
“design, in founding bis Divinity Professor- 
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“ship, Daniel Hinchman, Esq., of Boston, as 


“late as in 1747, left a legacy to aid in the sup- 
“port of the Hollis Professor of Divinity, in 
‘“* Harvard-college, expressly on the following 
“conditions: ‘so long as the person in that 
“¢ office shall be a member, in full communion, 
“*with some Congregational or Presbyterian 
“church, and shall profess and teach the prin- 
“* ciples of the Christian religion, according to 
“*the well known Confession of Faith, drawn 
“up by the Synod of the Churches in New 
“*England, But, if, at any time, hereafter, the 
“© person who shall be in the office of Hollisian 
‘** Professor shall not profess and teach accord- 
“ing to the aforesaid Confession of Faith, 
“¢then the annual interest, aforesaid, shall be 
“** given by the President and Fellows of Har- 
“*vard-college to some deserving studenz of 
“the said College, whose parents are not able 
“*to he at the charge of his public education ; 
“and who shall also be approved of by the 
“* Pastors of the Old South Church in Boston, 
“* for the time being.’ "—Morse’s Appeal, 47. 

It was quite natural that such a pamphlet as 

that by Doctor Morse should give new intensity 
of feeling to the controversy. He complained, 
at a subsequent period, of the hostility which 
it had provoked against himself. He had, in- 
deed, arrayed against him the dominant major- 
ity of the friends of Harvard-college, and all 
those who had been anxious that the truce to 
theological conflict which had hitherto been 
maintained by the prevalent liberality of feel- 
ing, should remain undisturbed. He says, 
(Appeal, 55,): “In April, 1805, about a month 
“after the pamphlet appeared, a friend wrote 
““me as follows: ‘I ought to tell you that 
‘** friends all passionately commend Zrue Rea- 
“* sons, The folks are as sore as if they 
“had cancers in their hearts. I saw one of 
“*them, on Saturday. He says, that Mr. 
‘¢ ¢is orthodox; that if Dr. M. had only visited 
“‘¢him, he might have been satisfied that his 
“* publication, after the election, was wrong ; 
“that he has injured the feelings of his best 
*“*¢ friends; that his usefulness is, &c.’ ” 

In the course of the controversy, however, the 
friends of Orthodoxy were not content with 
even the representations of Doctor Morse. 
While continuing, most persistently, to rebuke 
the perversion of the Hollis gift, they met every 
representation of their opponents with the 
“sound and orthodox” required by the terms 
upon which it was bestowed. If an attempt 
was made to represent him (Hollis) as sympa- 
thizing with the English Non-Subscribers, in 
England, it was argued that this did not imply, 
any more than in the case of multitudes of the 
Non-Subscribers, themselves, that he was dis- 
posed to attach to the term “ Orthodox,” any 
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other than its well-known and accepted mean- 
ing. It was moreover asked, * But how does 
“this comport with the views of Professor 
“Wigglesworth ” | Hollis’s first Professor] ‘as 
“ expressed in his Sermon on the death of Mr. 
“Hollis? ‘°’Tis no mean stroke in his charac- 
“* ter, in my account,’ says the Professor, ‘that 
““*he did not content himself to make ample 
““* bequests to this Society, and then leave it to 
“the consciences of them who had, or might 
“* hereafter have, the direction of it, to see 
“that they were well improved ; but hath, 
“*from first to last, taken the utmost care to 
““putit,as far as possible, out of our power 
“ “to misimprove them, or, in any measure, to 
“* defeat his pious intentions.’”’—Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, ii. 593. 

New offences against fidelity to the trust re- 
posed in the responsible guardians of Harvard- 
college were sought out and exposed. It was 
stated that “in 1657, Hon. Edward Hopkins, 
“previously Governor of Connecticut, died in 
‘*England, and, among other instances of his 
“ great liberality, ordered that ‘£500 be made 
“*over into New England, for the upholding 
“‘and promoting the kingdom of the Lord 
“Jesus Christ in these parts of the earth.’ 
“This sum afterwards fell to the Corporation 
“of Harvard-college; and the avails of the 
“fund created by it, to the amount of seven 


“hundred dollars a year, are now appropriated 
“to the support of Unitarian students in the 


“Cambridge Theological School. Governor 
“Hopkins came to this country in company 
“with Mr. Davenport, in 1637; was a strict 
“Puritan and Calvinist; a parishioner and ad- 
“ mirer of the excellent Mr. Hocker.”—Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, ii. 476. 

Such things as these, circulated in a more or 
less public manner. and strengthening the im- 
plications contained i. Doctor Morse’s pamph- 
let, were quite exasperating. They bore severe- 
ly upon men whom the community had been 
accustomed to revere. The subsequent avowal 
of Unitarianism, by many who were closely 
connected with the College, was, by no means, 
as yet anticipated; and the charges brouglit 
against them were, on this acconnt, regarded as 
calumnious. The following is given in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, as constituting, in part, 
at least, the membership of the College Corpo- 
ration: “Doctors Lathrop and Howard of 
“Boston were members of the Corporation, 
“from the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
“tution of Massachusetts, till their death. 
“Lowell became a member, in 1784, Governor 
“Bowdoin, (for the second time), in 1798; 
“Judge Davis, in 1804: Dr. Elliot, in 1806; 
“Judge Parsons, in 1807; Hon. John Lowell, 
“jn 1810,"—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii. 478. 
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When charges like these contained in Morse’s 
True Reasons were boldly made and sharply 
resented, it was obvious that, by whatever 
name they might be known, two distinct per- 
ties with definite aims and sympathies, were 
arrayed against each other. What was regard- 
ed as the Unitarian party and, subsequently, 
became avowedly such, although known, at 
first, as liberal, was really in possession of the 
field. It had the ascendancy,in Boston and 
Boston pulpits, and the control of the Univer- 
sity. All that it asked was to be let alone. It 
disclaimed partisan zeal or purpose. It insisted 
upon its own liberality. It was coenfessedly 
made up of elements somewhat heterogencous, 
In the Life of the Buckminsters, we are told: 
“There was but one point upon which the lib- 
“eral party were united—the rejection of the 
“‘ doctrine of the Trinity ; to admit the person- 
“al Godhead of Christ was to them impossible. 
“ Upon no other subject could they have agreed 
“in an issue. Upon the doctrines of the 
“ Atonement, the supernatural influences of the 
“ Spirit, the inspiration of the Scriptures, so 
“much did they differ that they probably 
“would not have held together. On these 
“subjects, some of the liberal party would 
“have been found, at the time of which we 
“speak, on the side of Orthodoxy.”—Lise of 
the Buckminsters, 339. 

All through this period, the Convention Ser- 
mons, as well as many other discourses, from 
leaders of the liberal party, commended peace 
and forbearance, enlarging upon the claims of 
Christian charity and ministerial brotherhood. 
This uniform tone of utterance was very 
slightly and gently disturbed by Professor Tap- 
pan, in 1797. Tle remarked: “ Among these 
** dispositions may be reckoned a positive, skep- 
“tical, or arrogant seli conceit; an undue at- 
“tachment to human reason as the standard of 
“universal truth; a haughty contempt of the 
“common people, and refusal to consult their 
“ gratification or serious improvcment ; a fastid- 
“ious and indiscriminate rejection of old reli- 
“ gious opinions and authors; a disproportion- 
“ate and impassioned attention to the graces of 
“modern composition and eloquence, and a 
“habit of seeking distinction and applause 
“on these accounts, inducing a comparative 
‘*neglect of more solemn and weighty objects ; 
“a fierce zeal for liberty of thought and expres- 
“sion, unqualified with Christian prudence 
“ and condescension, or a pious sense of respon- 
“sibility to God for the manner in which this 
“ freedom is exercised ; a disposition to regard 
“strict and fervent piety, and those strong 1m- 
“ pressions of truth which precede and support 
“it, as the remains of ignorant, unfashionable 
“superstition or enthusiasm, and to place the 
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“whole of virtue in a cold approbation and 
“ practice of social duties, or at most to view a 
“religious respect to God or to Jesus Christ 
“merely as an useful instrument of morality.” 
—David Tappan’s Convention Sermon, 1797, 32. 

In the following year, however, Doctor 
Osgood gave plain intimation of the theological 
progress made by the liberal party, and the 
new views which were beginning to prevail. 
He said: “ With the improvements in general 
* science and inthe various arts of civilization, 
“there has been a proportional progress in 
“religious knowledge. The other sciences have, 
“in their turn, lent their aid to forward that of 
“Theology. Men of the first abilities have de- 
“voted themselves to the study of the sacred 
“scriptures. Commentaries upon them have 
“been written with great judgment and erudi- 
“tion. Every advantage from the knowledge 
“of profane authors, the reports of travellers, 
“and the researches of antiquaries, has been 
“applied to explain and illustrate their mean- 
“ing, A degree of success has evidently at- 
“tended these endeavors. Doubtful passages 


“have been elucidated and seeming inconsist- 
“encies reconciled; the great doctrines of the 
“ gospel have been, in a good measure, cleared 
“of those mystic phrases and scholastic niceties 
* with which they were formerly obscured ; and 


“its moral duties are better defined, more gen- 
“erally understood, and more strongly en- 
“ forced.”—David Osgood’s Convention Sermon, 
1798, 10. 

He spoke, also, of the recognized duty of 
“mutual forbearance, These are his words: 
“Though the present be indeed an age of un- 
‘*common indifference towards all religion, yet 
“it is attended with one advantage among the 
“different sects and pers:asions of Christians— 
“a spirit of candor and forbearance towards 
“each other, beyond what has appeared at any 
“former period. At length it begins to be 
“understood that religion is a concern princi- 
“pally between God and the soul of every 
“man, In many places, the rights of con- 
“science are already acknowledged and re- 
“spected, and will be so universally in propor- 
“tion as the other rights of human nature 
“shall be understood and reclaimed from usur- 
“pation ana tyranny.”—David Osgood’s Con- 
vention Sermon, 1798, 11. 


But, as the controversy progressed, the utter- 
ances of the two parties were brought into 
bolder and more striking contrast. The Con- 
vention Sermon, of 1804, was preached by Doc- 
tor Emmons, a man not disposed to tone his 
thoughts or language to the demands of pre- 
vailing sentiment or popular taste. He re- 
marks, “if God has given a perfect rule of 
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“faith to all, which all are capable of under- 
“ standing, then there appears to be a propriety 
“in his requiring all to believe and speak the 
“same things in matters of religion. It is no 
“Jess proper that he should require all to be- 
“lieve alike in respect to the whole system of 
“revealed truth, than that he should require 
“all to believe alike in respect to any single 
“article of Christianity. But who will say 
“that it isnot proper that he should require all 
“to believe alike, in respect to any one doctrine 
“of the Gospel? But, if we allow the pro- 
“ priety of his requiring all to believe alike in 
“ one, in two, or in ten points, we must be con- 
“strained to allow that it is equally proper 
“that he should require all to believe alike in 
“all points. No reason can be assigned for a 
“single exception in this case, if the rule of 
‘faith be perfectly right, and altogether in- 
* telligible.’"--Emmons’s Convention Sermon 
1804— Works, i, 301. 

And again: ‘From this it appears that the 
“ Apostle did not allow the Christians at Rome, 
“any more than the Christians at Corinth, to 
“differ in opinion; but if they did differ in 
‘opinion, concerning mere non-essential points, 
“he exhorted them to exercise nutual love and 
“forbearance. This is the plain meaning of 
“the apostle in the fourteenth chapter of Ro- 
“mans, which is entirely consistent with his 
requiring all Christians to ‘ be perfectly joined 
“*together in the same mind and in the same 
“* judgment.’ ” 


And again: “It appears that men are bound 
“ to believe what is true, by the same authority 
“by which they are bound to do what is right. 
“They are as much under law to God, in re- 
“spect to faith, as in respect to practice, They 
“have no more reason, therefore, to hope that 
“God will save them, without believing the 
“doctrines which the gospel contains, than 
“without performing the duties which the 
“gospel enjoins. Their future and eternal 
“happiness as much depends upon the recti- 
“tude of their faith, as upon the rectitude of 
“their conduct. It is true that every deviation 
“from the law of faith will not exclude them 
“from the kingdom of heaven; nor will every 
“ deviation from the law of love; but there are 
“some essential doctrines to be believed, as 
“well as some essential duties to be performed, 
“in order to obtain eternal life. We have no 
“ right, therefore, to entertain the thought that 
“it is a matter of indifference what religious 
‘sentiments men embrace; for it appears that 
“ God has suspended his favor and their ever- 
“lasting happiness, upon the condition of their 
‘believing, as well as loving, the great and 
“essential doctrines of the gospel.” —Emmons’s 
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Convention Sermon, 1804— Works, i, 305. 

Yet, again: “The notion that men ought 
“not to blame one another for thinking differ- 
“ently upon religious subjects, is built upon 
“the principle that none can really know that 
“their own sentiments are certainly right. But 
“this is a false principle; because there is a 
“plain and infallible rule of faith, which gives 
“to those who conform to it, certain evidence 
“of their believing the truth. And a certainty 
“of being right in sentiment is very different 
“from the strongest confidence of being so. 
“Those who embrace error, may be extremely 
“confident that they embrace the truth, and 
“they may mistake confidence for certainty. 
“But should they ever actually embrace the 
“truth, they will then know that their present 
“ opinion is right, and that their former one was 
“wrong. Paul verily thought that he knew 
“the truth, while he rejected the Gospel; but 
“‘ when he really embraced ihe Gospel, he knew 
“ that he knew the truth, and that his former 
“ opinion was a gross and dangerous error. The 
“ question among Christians is not, who are 
“probably, but who are certainly right, in their 
“belief of the great and fundamental doctrines 
“of the gospel? There is certainty to be ob- 
“tained in these points; and all who have 
“ obtained it know that those who differ from 
“them in these points are certainly wrong. It 
“is true, indeed, their knowing themselves to 
“ be right, is no proof to others that they are 
“so; but it authorizes them to say positively 
“that all who deny the great truths which they 
“believe, are grossly and criminally erroneous. 

“ Accordingly the inspired writers everywhere 
“‘ direct those who embrace the truth, to avoid, 
“to condemn, and even reject all such as hold 
“‘and propagate false and dangerous opinions. 
‘** Cease my son,’ says Solomon, ‘to hear the 
‘* ¢instruction that causeth to err from the 
‘**words of knowledge.’ Paul says to the 
‘* Romans, I beseech you brethren, mark them 
‘* “which cause divisions and offences contrary 
‘*“to the doctrine to which ye have learned, 
‘*¢and avoid them.’” Works, i, 307. 

He proceeds to rebuke the entire course of 
policy that has been so long recommended, in 
almost stereotyped phraseology, in the annual 
Convention Sermons. 

‘Tf there be a propriety in God’s requiring 
‘*Christians to be united in belief of the truth, 
‘then there appears to be no propriety in at- 
‘“tempting to unite them in affection, without 
‘‘uniting them in sentiment. Many seem to 
‘**be much engaged to promote Christian union 
‘‘and harmony inthis way. They warmly urge 
‘‘us to overlook the vast variety of religious 
‘* errors in the Christian world, and to unite in 
** affection, with all who bear the Christian 
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‘“name. They would have us give up the 
‘groundless hope of ever becoming united in 
‘*sentiment ; and to use all our efforts to bring 
‘‘about mutual love and peace among all the 
‘* professors of Christianity. But is this either 
‘a proper or lawful method to obtain the de- 
‘*sirable end proposed? * * * * * * * * * * 

‘*But it is hard to conceive how the true be- 
‘‘liever in the gospel can exercise brotherly 
‘* love, to those who appear to disbelieve and 
‘*despise the precivus truths upon which they 
‘*found their hopes of heaven, and in the 
**contemplation of which they expect the hap- 
‘* piness of heaven will chiefly consist. They 
‘*can no more exercise brotherly love to such as 
‘disbelieve and deny the essential doctrines 
‘‘of the gospel, than they can exercise bro- 
‘*therly love to such as deny the gospel itself, 
‘* Unity of faith is the only proper basis of 
‘‘the unity of spirit. Christians may be, 
‘*and must be united in affection, so far as 
‘*they are united in sentiment; but so far as 
‘*they are disunited in sentiment, they are and 
‘*must be disunited in affection. There is, there- 
‘* fore, no propriety, nor prospect of success in 
‘‘attempting to unite the professed friends of 
‘*Christ in brotherly love, without first uniting 
‘*them in the belief of the same essential doc- 
‘‘trines of the gospel."—Emmons’s Works, I, 
308, 309. 

It only needed a bold speaker like Doctor 
Emmons to lead the way, to provoke repeated 
echoes of the sentimentshe urged. In 1806, 
the Convention Sermon was preached by 
Doctor Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield. Coming 
from a distant quarter of the State, where the 
Liberalism of Boston was little known or ap- 
preciated, he might be considered no unfair 
representative of the old Orthodoxy, bearing 
testimony against the innovations of sudden 
error, as well as the sources and the occasions 
of them. He remarked as follows : 

‘* All our preaching which loses sight of 
‘*these doctrines of human depravity, and of 
‘‘anatonement made for sin by the death of a 
‘*Divine Saviour, and of a spiritual union to 
‘‘him through that faith, which is of the ope- 
‘* ration of his spirit ; all our preaching, which 
‘‘eludes these points of gospel doctrine, tends 
‘‘only to dishonor God, to reproach our Sa- 
‘*viour, and to carry the souls of sinners down: 
‘*thecurrent of delusion and false security to the 
‘*gulph of perdition, Let us then follow Christ 
‘“‘by urging and reurging these humbling 
‘* doctrines, as we hope to do good to the souls 
‘*of men. 

‘* We may, indeed, gain much applause and 
‘favor from a proud and vain world, by 
‘*preaching smooth things and prophesying 
‘* deceits ; by telling sinners what a worthy set 
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‘*of beings they are, and how much they can 
‘*do to redeem themselves; and how, if they 
‘*will view the characterof Christ and believe 
‘*in him, as a sublime pattern of moral excel- 
‘lence, and will cultivate the good seed 
‘*within, they shall attain to perfection and 
‘glory; but alas, we shall offend our Master, 
‘*and plunge our own souls and those of our 
‘*hearers in ruin. Would we follow our Lord 
‘*and his holy Apostles, we must, in our in- 
‘*structions, dwell incessantly upon the great 
‘‘and fundamental doctrines of his sovereign 
‘* grace, conferred on sinners through the me- 
‘*diation and intercession of a Divine Saviour. 
‘*This precious savour of free grace must _sea- 
‘¢son all our public discourses and private 
‘instructions. A different course, it is possi- 
‘*ble may better please many; but this course 
‘*only will please God, absolve our own con- 
‘*sciences, and lead the people of our charge 
‘**to the gates of Zion, and a blessed immor- 
‘* tality.”—Joseph Lyman’s Convention Sermon. 
1806, 19, 20. 

In reference to this Sermon, preached in 
Brattle-street-church, the elder Buckminster 
wrote to his Son, who was, at the time, absent, 
“Dr. Lyman, of Hatfield, preached the Con- 
‘*vention Sermon in your desk, and delivered 
‘*a concio ad clerum with his usual indepen- 
‘*dence, animation and zeal; and, though it 
‘*contained some sentiments a little different 
‘*from those which have lately been heard 
‘*there, I think they are not different from 
‘what may yet be heard there. again.”—Me- 
moirs of the Buckminsters, 259. 

It was coming to be regarded as a matter of 
courtesy, if not a matter of course, that, in the 
divided state of theological sentiment, the 
Convention Sermon should be alternately as- 
signed to representatives of the two opposing 
parties. In 1807, it was preached by John 
Reed, of Bridgewater, a clergyman of some 
note, at one time a member of Congress, and 
classed on the liberal side. In following Doc- 
tor Lyman, he resumed the beaten track of the 
party he represented. He said: 

‘*There is often abundant reason for diffidence 
‘* with respect to ourselves, and for candor and 
‘* charity with respect to others. The various 
‘*commands and exhortations of Christ and 
‘*his Apostles to the exercise of forbearance, 
“‘condescension, and charity, are predicated 
‘‘upon the supposition that there would be a 
‘*dwersity of opinions and practices among 
‘*Christians."—John Reed’s Convention Ser- 
mon, 1807, 7. 

‘*Christians are certainly accountable to 
‘*Christ, if not toone another, for their reli- 
‘* gious opinions, even in those particulars 
‘which are not absolutely essential. It is, 
‘therefore, of importance to have our opinions 
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‘¢ founded in truth, and for us to be united in 
‘*true opinions. Union inerror, although it 
‘‘might produce unity of affection, would be a 
‘‘oreater calamity than disunion. But who 
‘*shall determine what is truth, in these dis- 
‘* puted and disputable points? There is no 
‘* father among us. We are helpers of, not lords 
‘* over, each other's faith. Various experiments 
‘* have been already made, in order to effect an 
‘¢ uniformity of opinion, on religious sentiments. 
‘*The rack, the stake, and the gibbet have been 
‘tried. Human Creeds and Confessions have 
‘* been tried. Uncharitable censures and anathe- 
‘‘mas have been tried. Every expedient has 
‘*been sufficiently tried, except that mutual 
‘* forbearance and charity, so frequently and so 
‘*earnestly recommended by our blessed Sa- 
‘¢viour and his Apostles.”—Jdid, 9, 10. 
Again: ‘‘It was once thought, by many, an 
‘¢indispensable duty to torment and kill here- 
‘*tics, in order to suppress and prevent the 
‘* propagation of heresy. For this benevolent 
‘* purpose, various instruments of cruelty and 
‘¢ death were invented and used in former pe- 
‘‘riods. But the public opinion has a 
‘Cand the barbarous practice is laid aside. The 
‘‘censorious partizan of latter times, actuated, 
‘*frequently, by the same spirit and similar 
‘“motives, instead of attacking the life of. his 
‘*brother, attacks his character. - Having tip- 
‘*ped his tongue with poison, or dipped his 
‘*pen in gall, he rashly judges and condemns, 
‘‘as damnably erroneous, all those persons who 
‘¢will not adopt his particular opinions. By 
‘these means he endeavors to ruin their in- 
‘fluence, and cause their sentiments to be 
‘* suspected, abhorred and avoided.”—Jbid, 24. 
The preacher in the following year, in a 
more moderate tone, resumed the Orthodox 
side of the discussion. He designated the 
doctrines tobe accounted fundamental, yet he 
dealt gently with diversities of sentiment. The 
following will give some idea of the tone of 
the Convention Sermon for 1808, preached by 
Daniel Chaplin, of Groton: ‘‘The faithful 
‘¢ Minister will preach and dwell on the doc- 
‘¢trines of revelation which appear to have 
‘‘been considered, by the sacred writers, as 
‘* fundamental and of the greatest importance ; 
‘‘and which have had the most influence on 
‘¢the minds of men. These doctrines are—The 
‘being and perfections of God—a trinity in 
“the unity of the Godhead—the eternal di- 
‘¢vinity of the Son and Spirit—the unchange- 
‘‘able sovereignty of God in all his operations 
‘‘_the apostacy and ruin of man, by sin—the 
‘¢freedom and accountableness of all the hu- 
‘¢man race—-the mission of the Son of God— 
‘*the nature and necessity of regeneration by 
‘*the influence of the Holy Spirit—justification 
‘*by faith in the blood of Christ- the new 





**Obedience and progressive sanctification of 
‘‘Christians—the resurrection of the dead— 
‘*the final judgment, and the everlasting des- 
‘*tination, both of the righteous and the 
‘‘ wicked, according to their respective charac- 
‘‘ ters ;—that, to the former, God will grant an 
“ ample salvation, and to the latter he will as- 
‘* sign complete and endless destruction. These 
“doctrines are often brought into view and 
“ urged, as highly interesting, in the Scriptures. 
“The faithful Minister will therefore pay 
“ much attention to them, carefully explaining 
“them according to their true import, as rep- 
“resented by the sacred writers.”—Chaplin’s 
Convention Sermon, 1808, 13. 

“Where there is a difference in speculations, 
“which are not essential in religion, that dif- 
“ ference ought not to lessen their charity for 
“one another. And where there isa difference 
“of opinion or belief, in what may be thought 
“fundamental Articles of Faith, the differ- 
“ence, important as it may seem, should not 
“be magnified; but the varying parties should 
“rather take pains candidly to settle the real 
“boundaries of disagreement between them, 
“approaching as near to each other as they can 
“ with a pure conscience.”—Jbid, 23. 

But while the controversy was exhibiting 
this annual phase in Convention Sermons, it 


was also taking effect, in other quarters. 
In Boston, its history is identitied, largely, 
with the origin of two publications, diverse in 


aim and character, The Monthly Anthology 
and the Panoplist. . The former aspired to liter- 
ary merit, although, underthe patronage oi the 
liberal party, it was repeatedly summoned to 
the tasks of party warfare. The latter was a 

fessedly religious publication; and it was 
wielded in the exclusive interest of those who 
regarded, with apprehension, the prevalent 
liberalism. 

It is not correct to represent the founders of 
the Anthology as committed for or against any 
particular religious system. Doubtless every 
member of the Club that conducted it was 
anti-Calvinistic ; but not all, probably, were 
anti-Trinitarian. Willard, in his Memories, 
states that “‘The Society formed for conducting 
“the Anthology, commonly called the Antholo- 
“ gy Club, consisted, at the time of its organiza- 
“tion, October 8, 1805, of fourteen members ; 
“namely, J. 8. J. Gardiner, William Emerson, 
“arthur Maynard Walter, Wm. Smith Shaw, 
**Samuel Cooper Thacher, Joseph Stevens Buck- 
“‘minster, Joseph Tuckerman, William Tudor, 
“Jr., Peter Thacher, Thomas Gray, William 
“Wells, Edmund Trowbridge Dana, John Col- 
“‘lins Warren, James Jackson. At that time, a 
“Constitution was formed and adopted ; and 
“the following gentlemen were chosen to fill the 
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“ offices named in this instrument; viz. J..8. J, 
“ Gardiner, President ; William Emerson, Vice- 
“president; Archur M. Walter, Secretary; 
mt William S. Shaw, Treasurer; and Samuel 
“C, Thacher, Editor.”—-Memories ii. 161. 

Willard adds, in regard to the members of 
the Club: “Six of the number were clergy- 
‘*men, two were physicians, three were lawyers, 
“one was a bookseller and instructor in Latin 
“and Greek classics, one was a géntleman of 
“mercantile education, and was employed in 
“mercantile agencies, but was also a man of 
“ scholarly habits, and one was a gentleman of 
“learned leisure, who held familiar converse 
“with English poets and dramatists, and, in 
“ general, was well acquainted with English 
“}iterature and European works of art. This 
“number, fourteen, was increased, from time to 
“time, as aid became more and more requisite, 
‘in consequence of increasing demands made 
“upon the professional men, in their respective 
“callings. In December, 1805, Benjamin Wells 
“and Robert Hallowell Gardiner were elected 
“members of the Society. In June, 1806, Rob- 
“ ert Field was chosen ; in July, James Savage ; 
“and, in October of the same year, John 
“Thornton Kirkland. These gentlemen, added 
“to the original fourteen, and making nineteen 
“in all, were the only members who constituted 
“the Anthology Society when it was proposed 
‘*to place the library in the hands of trustees.” 
— Ibid, ii, 245,246. 

The author of the Memoirs of the Buckmin- 
store says: “ The Antho was supported by a 
“society of .gentlemen in Boston and Cam- 
“bridge, consisting of the youngest of the 
“Clergy and many distinguished laymen. It 
“was planned in a wholly private manner; and 
“the business was afterwards conducted at 
“weekly evening meetings, held, in the begin- 
‘“‘ ning, in succession, at the houses of the mem- 
“bers. This meeting took the name of the 
“Anthology Club, A light supper was allow- 
“ed; but it was never a convivial club. Per- 
“haps, it was one of the most agreeable literary 
‘*societies that ever existed in Boston; and, 
“among its members, were some of the most 
“honored names in every profession. It will 
“show the almost village character of Boston 
“society, forty years ago, and the early hours 
“of fashionable parties, to mention that ladies 
“ would not invite company on Anthology even- 
“ing, because the meeting of the club robbed 
“them of the presence of the most agreeable 
* gentlemen.” —Life of the Buckminsters, 228. 

“Among its regular contributors were the 
“ Rey. Mr. Emerson, and Rev. Dr. J. 8. J. Gar- 
“diner, who wrote upon classical themes and 
“supplied many literary anecdotes ; Professor 
“ Willard, of Cambridge, whose articles were 
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“learned criticisms or reviews; Mr. William 
“Wells, Mr. Frank Channing, Mr. William 
“Tudor, were all occasional contributors. A. M, 
“Walter, Esq., who seems to have been the 
“ darling of a numerous circle of friends, was 
“one of its most responsible supporters. Then 
“there were many very pleasant persons who 
“ belonged to the club, who did not contribute 
“to the pages of its periodical,—drones in the 
“hive, that were too agreeable to be turned 
“out. Mr. John Lowell enriched its pages 
“with his graphic Letters from Europe, in a 
“ series, through two or, three years. The pa- 
“pers under the signature of ‘‘ R.” were valu- 
‘able and rich—supposed to have been written 
“ by Mr. Rockwell of Boston, There are many 
“fugitive papers, sent from regions far from 
“Boston. Daniel Webster, from the rocky 
“wilds of New Hampshire, enriched its pages 
“with his winged thoughts; and some elo- 
“quent papers upon Greek literature came 
“from Maine, which proved, as was remarked 
“at the time, that their author dwelt.nearer to 
“ Athens than the editors themselves.* Samuel 
‘“‘ Dexter wrote occasionally for its pages; and, 
“a tardy Remarker, full of calm and transpar- 
“ent thought, proved that Dr. Kirkland could 
“gometimes, amid serious cares, finish a 


a 7s production.” — did, 280, 231. 


tone of re articles in the An- 
thology gave great offence, in some quartere. 
The Geer in which Kirkland—subsequently 
President of Harvard-college—in a review of 
the Biography of President Wheelock, to whom 
his father had sustained very near and intim- 
ate relations and to whom he was a kinsman, 
had spoken of him, was pronounced hostile to 
evangelical religion. Other articles seemed to 
breathe something of that spirit of religious 
Ishmaelitism which characterized the in- 
burgh Review, just then in the young flush and 
pride of successful experiment. 

One of the most elaborate and noted articles 
of the Anthology was from the pen of the Rev. 
Samuel C. Thacher, who, at a date shortly sub- 
sequent, (1811) was called to succeed President 
Kirkland as Pastor of the New South Church. 
It was areview of The Constitution and Associ- 
ate Statutes of the Theological Seminary in An- 
dover ; with a ‘sketch of its Rise and Progress. 
Published by the Order of its Trustees. 1808. 

Doctor Morse, in the preface to his Appeal, 
gives an account of the origin of the institu- 
tion: ‘‘ Immediately after the resignation of 
“Dr. Pearson, the plan of a Theological Insti- 
“tution at Andover, begun to be the subject of 
“conversation, which issued in its final estab- 
“lishment and organization, in its present 


* Charles Davies, Esq , of Portland. 


“form, in the Autumn of 1808. The design 
“of this Institution was mistakenly considered, 
‘*as unfriendly to the interests and prosperity 
“of Harvard College. On this ground, it was 
“ opposed, with much zeal and bitterness; and 
“its projectors and patrons were unjustly con- 
“sidered and treated as hostile to the Universi- 
“ty, particularly by gentlemen who have since 
“ been foremost in the ranks of my adversaries. 

* Among the reasons which Dr. Pearson as- 
“signed to the Overseers for resigning his 
“* office, were the following : 

“*Such a gloom is spread over the Universi- 
“* ty, and such is my view of its internal state 
‘“**and external relations and of its radical and 
“** constitutional maladies, as to alarm all my 
“* fears and exclude the hope of rendering any 
‘** essential service to the interests of religion 
“by continuing my connection with it.’ ”"— 
Morse’s Appeal, xi, xii. 

There were several grounds upon which the 
new Seminary at Andover invited the criticisms 
of the liberal party. The institution was 
founded by a combination of the old Calvin- 
ists and the Hopkinsians, thus bringing to- 
gether, to co-operate against the liberals, two 
— who had been long and somewhat 

ercely arrayed against each other. Of course, 
their united action implied, on their part, 
mutual concession and sacrifice, and the limited 
adoption of a principle, kindred at least to that 
which had been so severely reprobated by Doc- 
tor Emmons, in his Convention Sermon. Nor 
was this all, The course which had been 
adopted by the Overseers of Harvard-college, 
by electing Doctor Ware, seemingly in con- 
tempt of Hollis's express provision for an 
“ Orthodox ” incumbent, had led the founders 
of the Seminary to make special provision 
against any perversion of their trust, This 
had been done by prescribing a Creed to be 
accepted by the Seminary Professors, and mak- 
ing such requisitions upon them as would pre- 
clude the danger that might arise from any 
change in them of theological opinion. 
erring to the Creed, Thacher remarked : 
“No one can mistake the intent of all the 
“ concluding clauses to assert the doctrine, that 
“the introduction of sin is for the glory of 
“God and the good of the universe; though 
“it must be confessed that the address with 
“which phrases have been selected, which may 
“possibly bear another meaning, has probably 
“never been equalled since the destruction of 
“the Order of the Jesuits.”—-Thacher’s Review,17 
He adds. “Its effects must be deadly 
“to the best feelings of the minds of the Pro- 
“fessors. This we believe to be the first in- 
“stance on record of.a Creed’s being originaily 
“formed with a designed ambiguity of mean 
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‘ing, with the express intention of permitting 
‘““men of different opinions to sign it. The 
‘circumstance, which disgraces the old age of 
‘‘ Creeds in other countries, pollutes the infancy 
‘of this. Another particular which distin- 
“ guishes this Creed from any other with which 
“we are acquainted, is, the repetition of the 
“signature at regular intervals. In other com- 
“‘munions, if a man can, at the period of sign- 
“ing, conscientiously believe the Creed, his 
“mind is afterwards comparatively free. But 
“these unhappy men are never out of chains. 
“It will never be safe for them to exercise their 
“minds on the objectionswhich may be offered 
“tothe minutest Article of their Creed. Their 
“interest and their duty must be perpetually at 
“war. They have a code of propositions put 
“into their hands, in which all their inquiries 
“must terminate, under the penalty of the loss 
“of their station and its advantages. It is 
“their interest never to improve or modify any 
“one of their opinions.. Such are the horrible 
“ principles on which this institution is founded, 
“that the venerable Watts himself, if he had 
“been a Professor in it, must, in his old age, 
“have been turned on the wor!d, to trust to the 
“‘ charity of his friends. What must be the effect 
“of-such an institution on the minds of the 
“ Professors, and what its effect on those they 
“are toinstruct? We dare not trust ourselves 
“with attempting to predict it. We fear that 
“it is not to be expected, that men of learning 
‘and talents will be prevailed on to accept 
“ professorships, which must fetter, forever, the 
a aden of their minds. It is a yoke too 
“galling to be endured by any man, who has 
“felt the difficulty of investigating truth; a 
“yoke, which neither we nor our fathers were 
“able to bear. In this age of religious light 
“ and liberty, to see an institution rising among 
“us, which would have disgraced the bigotry 
“of the dark ages—but we repress our feel- 
“ ings.”— Thacher’s Review, 83-35. 

For such an attack as this, the Orthodox 
party was not altogether unprepared. In July, 
1805, only a few weeks after the triumph of the 
Liberal party had been secured in the election 
of Doctor Ware, the Panoplist commenced its 
career. It came forth with the prefatory decla- 
ration that “the Panoplist rises in support 
“of this faith "—“ the faith once delivered to 
“the saints.” Yet it was said, “ the sentiments 
“of no sect or party will be, indiscriminately, 
“admitted or rejected ;” “nothing to recom- 
“mend one denomination of Christians, or to 
“throw odium on another: nothing of the 
“acrimony of contending parties against those 
“who differ from them, but pure, genuine 
“Christianity.” The Christian Observer was 
its avowed,model, the concluding parts of the 
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Address of which were quoted in the preface. 

Mr. Tracy, in his Lifp of Jeremiah Harts 
who was, for several years, the leading Editor of 
the Panoplist, states that “the Panoplist owed 
“its existence very much to the Rev. Jedediah 
“Morse, D.D., of Charlestown, who is under- 
“stood to have been the principal Editor for 
‘several years, aided, however, and with great 
“efficiency, both in the commencement and 
“continuance of the work, by the best writers 
“among the orthodox Congregationalists of 
“Massachusetts and the wdlabbedog States. 
“ Every one acquainted with the state of things 
“in New England, and especially in Massachu- 
“setts, at that period, knows how important an 
“influence this work exerted as a vehicle of 
“ evangelical truth and important religious con- 
“troversy; how much it contributed to sift 
“opinions, stem the tide of error, diffuse an 
“ enlightened and scriptural piety, and awaken 
“the disciples of Christ to vigorous exertions 
“ for extending the kingdom of their Lord. Its 
“ establishment will ever be regarded as mark- 
“ing an era in the religious history of New 
“ Eogland. 

“The Congregational churches were then 
“beset with peculiar difficulties and dangers. 
“Unitarianism existed to a rs extent, but 
“not in its present open and tangible shape. 
“Tts spirit had become dominant among the 
“ Professors and guardians of Harvard College, 
‘*that ancient monument of enlightened piety, 
“devoted, in the earliest year of New England, 
“ Christo et Ecclesia, to Christ and the Church. 
“Tt was exerting a powerful and ceaseless in- 
“fluence on the public mind from the heights 
“of metropolitan literature. It numbered 
“among its adherents those who gave law to 
“public opinion in matters of taste and learn 
“ing. But Unitarianism was not then, as now, 
“the system of another well-defined body of 
“men out of the bosom of orthodox Congrega- 
“tionalism. Its ministers had not, to such ex 
“tent, appeared before the public, as such; 
“their own views of Christian doctrine were 
“doubtless, in many cases, exceedingly vague 
“and unsettled ; and in that transition state, it 
“was their natural policy to countenance and 
“cherish the belief that they had not departed 
“ essentially from the faith of their fathers and 
“of their Orthodox brethren. 

“The spirit of evangelical piety was hardly 
“to be found in free and vigorous action in a 
“single Congregational church in Boston. 
“Even where such piety existed, its free 
“growth and natural impulses were checked, 
“and the influence that it ought to exert was 
ek . , more or less, by interests and agen- 
“cies of another character, in the same church. 
“ Park-street Church was formed in 1809, on 
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“ exclusively evangelical principles ; and it was 
“there only, in Boston, that Congregationalists 
‘who held the faith and cherished the spirit of 
“the Pilgrim Fathers, could unite their prayers 
“‘and efforts for mutual edification and for the 
“ diffusion of truth, in the confidence of meet- 
“ing such only as were one with themselves in 
“principle and in feeling. So great a defec- 
“‘tion in the metropolis did not exist, of course, 
‘‘without an extensive corresponding change 
“in the country. In many of the most impor- 
“tant towns, the larger and more wealthy 
‘ societies had come entirely under the same in- 
“fluences with those of Boston; and through- 
“out some large districts, the spirit of true 
“Christian piety seemed almost to be gone and 
“ past recovery.”—Life of Hoarts, 59-61. 
Occasions were not wanting for the exercise of 
the functions which the Panoplist was designed 
toemploy. Publications of various kinds called 
for animadversion. Reprints of English works, 
atronized or produced by English Unitarians, 
ound their way to the Boston market; and 
books which the Panoplist did not deign to 
notice—like a Compilation of the liberal ut- 
terances of scores of eminent Divines, not to 
mention others—showed the Editors with what 
a force of public opinion and theological pres- 


tige, on both sides of the Atlantic, they had to 
contend. 

Among foreign publications, none, perhaps, 
attracted more notice or invited more animated 
discussion, than The Improved Version of the 
New Testament, which was published in 1808, 
and of which Mr. Belsham was the principal 


Editor. It was severely attacked in the Quar- 
terly Review ; and Mr. Belsham thought himself 
called upon to repel the charges, and to expose 
‘he cavils and misrepresentations of the anony- 
mous writer. This he did, in two letters 
which were published in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory for 1809, pp. 373 and 415.—Memoirs of 
Belsham, 590. 

The article of the English LHelectic Review 
on the improved version was reprinted in this 
country. It contained the following conclusion 
in regard to the work: ‘ Though it will be in- 
“ ferred, therefore, from our remarks, that this 
‘‘work is capable of being rendered useful ; 
“and that to those whom professional duty or 
“conscientious inclination leads to the exact 
“study and interpretation of the Scriptures, it 
‘‘may imperfectly and beneficially supply the 
“want of Griesbach ; we are compelled to add 
“that the dangerous bias which it is so care- 
“fully adapted to produce on the minds of 
“rash, ill-informed, or sceptical readers, forms 
“avery cogent argument, in addition to our 
“remarks in the first part of this critique, for 
“the publication, by authority, of a judiciously 
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“amended version of the sacred Scriptures.” — 
Eclectic Review on the ImprovedyVersion, Pam- 
phlet Reprint, 1810. 

One of the earliest theological developments 
of the time, which the Panoplist was called 
upon to notice, was a Unitarian publication, by 
the Rev. John Sherman, who had been settled, 
for several years, as Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Mansfield, Connecticut. The 
account of him given in the Spirit of the Pil- 
grims is as follows: “The next individual who 
“avowed and inculcated Unitarian doctrine, 
“both from the pulpit and the press, was the 
“Rev. John Sherman, Pastor of the First Church 
“in Mansfield, Conn. This aspiring, visionary 
“and changeable young man was led to re- 
“nounce the doctrines of the Bible and the 
“church, and to become a Materialist and Hu- 
“manitarian, by reading the works of Priestly 
“and Lindsey, He disclosed his change of 
“sentiments, to his people, in J804; and was 
“dismissed by a mutual Council, in October, 
“1805. The same year, he published a work 
“entitled, One God in one person only, and Jesus 
“ Christ a distinct being from God; which, 
“in the language of the Anthology, (iii,, 249.) 
“*wasone of the jirst acts of direct hostil- 
“ity against the orthodox, which has ever 
“*been committed on these western shores,’ 
‘On ee Mansfield, Mr. Sherman was set- 
“tled for a few years in the western part of the 
“State of New York. He afterwards relin- 
“guished the ministry—went into other em- 
“‘ ployments—-forfeited his moral and religious 
“ character—and not long since died.” 

A different and fuller account is given in 
Sprague’s Annals, by Rev. Abiel Abbot: “As 
“an evidence that he was not chargeable with 
“any lukewarmness as to the matter of Ortho- 
““doxy, he drew up a Confession of Faith, of 
“the strictest sort,and required that the Church 
“should sign it, previous to his Ordination. 
“His reading, up to this time, as he informed 
“me, had been altogether on the Orthodox 
“side, consisting of such authors as Horsley, 
“ Jamieson, etc. Some time after his settle- 
“ment, he procured McKnight’s Commentary on 
“the Epistles, and was much struck, not only 
“with the justice of many of his expositions, 
“but with the general tone of candour by 
“which the work seemed to be pervaded. 
“ About this time, he fell in with Dr. Watts’s 
“work on The Glory of Christ, which contains 
‘*what is commonly called ‘the Indwelling 
“* scheme ;” and, for a while, he accepted that, 
“as what seemed to him a more rational view 
“of that part of Scripture doctrine than any 
“he had met with; but this did not render 
“him obnoxious to his brethren, as several 
“members of the Association, for a time, at 
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“Jeast, fully agreed with him. He now met 
“with Priestley’s work in opposition to Hors- 
“Jey; and, on reading it ully, came to the 
“conclusion that Priestley had got the better of 
“the argument. He came to see me about this 
“time, probably for the same reason that he 
“had stayed away before,—that he considered 
“me less orthodox than any other Minister in 
“his neighborhood. He told me frankly of 
“his difficulties and scruples, and mentioned 
“that he had been examining minutely all the 
“texts bearing on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
“and writing out explanations of them, that 
“he might te ready to answer Dr. Dwight, 
“who he expected would, ere long, call him to 
“an account. 

“ After this change in his opinions had oc- 
“curred, he was, of course, embarrassed by the 
** Orthodox Creed which he had imposed upon 
“the Church, previous to his Ordination ; but 
“this difficulty was removed by a vote of the 
“Church that the acceptance of it should not 
“be regarded as essential to Communion. The 


“Church, with the exception of one member, 
“ made nocomplaint, in respect to him, for some 
“time. 

‘*The Association with which Mr. Sherman 
“was connected, having become apprised of his 
“ departure from the accredited faith, appoint- 


“ed a Committee to converse with him, in 
“order to ascertain the extent of the change 
“which his views had undergone. The confer- 
“ence was held, but resulted in nothing satis- 
“factory. A second Committee was appointed, 
“and the result of the interview was as unsatis- 
“factory as before. The Association now took 
“‘the matter in hand, in serious earnest, and 
“advised to the calling of the Consocia- 
“tion of Windham-county, and appointed the 
“Rey. Messrs. Brockway and Ely, the two 
‘“‘senior members of the body, to take the 
“requisite steps for convening it; and, if the 
“people of Mansfield would not consent to 
“their meeting there, (it being understood that 
“they should themselves pay the expense of 
“their sojourn among them,) arrangements 
‘‘should be made for their meeting at Wind- 
“ham. The Committee wrote to the Church 
“at Mansfleld, according to instructions, and 
“received for answer that no Consociatiun ex- 
“isted in Windham-county, and, even if there 
“was one, they had no business for any such 
“body. The Association then met, and, after 
“having had another unsatisfactory conversa- 
“tion with Mr. Sherman, voted that he was no 
“longer a member of their body, and appointed 
“a Committee to apprise the Church of their 
“final proceedings in respect to him, at the 
“same time requesting Mr. Sherman to warn a 
“ Church-meeting for the purpoae of their receiv- 
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“ing the pane communication. Mr. Sher- 
“man said he would give notice as far as he 
“ could conveniently, without calling a regular 
“ meeting—that he declined to do—though, 
“ after aconversation which I had with him on 
“the subject, he resolved on a different course, 
“and actually complied with the letter of their 
“request. The meeting was well attended, 
“and the letter was accordingly read to them, 
“stating that, if they persevered in their ad- 
“herence to Mr. Sherman, the Association 
“would no longer recognize them as an Evan- 
“ gelical Church. Seven or eight of the mem- 
“bers of the Church, immediately after this, 
“consulted Mr. Welch, the Minister of North 
“Mansfield, as to the proper course to ke pur- 
“sued; and he suggested that they had better 
“send a Memorial to the Association, asking 
“their advice, and upon their consenting to 
“his proposal, he wrote one. The Association 
“advised the calling of a Council to be com- 
“posed of members of their own body, after 
“they had taken the regular steps with their 
“Pastor; but, as Mr. Sherman, about this time, 
“ visited Trenton, N. Y., he received an invita- 
“tion to settle there, for a limited time, and 
“determined to accept it, In consequence of 
“ this, he asked the Society to grant him a dis- 
‘mission, waiving the provision of the con- 
“tract that he should give them a three 
‘months’ notice. The Church consented to 
“ his proposal; snd a Mutual Council was called, 
“ consisting of five Ministers and as many Dele- 
“gates. The Council dismissed him with the 
“usual recommendation, though taking care to 
“avoid any thing that looked like a direct 
“endorsement of his religious opinions.” 

One phase of the Unitarian controversy, that 
which had respect to a mutual recognition of 
ministerial character by an exchange of pul- 
pits, was signally brought out, in connection 
with the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. John Cod- 
man over the Second Church in Dorchester. 
The facts of the case are given at length by 
the Rev. Dr. William Allen, in his Life of Cod- 
man, Something ot the state of the Churches, 
generally, and of the laxness of ecclesiastical 
order, which extensively prevailed, may be in- 
ferred from the Reminiscences of Rev. Dr. Joshua 
Bates, given in the Life of Codman: “ In some 
“* cases, persons were admitted to church-fellow- 
“ship without any examination; and in many 
“of the Churches there was scarcely any for- 
“ mula of union, or barrier against the intrusion 
“of the thoughtless and impenitent into the 
“holy of holies, in the Christian sanctuary. 
“'The consequence was, that men of loose opin- 
“ions and doubtful characters, whenever they 
“chose, from any worldly consideration, to 
“make the application, could find a ready ad- 
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“mittance to some acknowledged Congrega- 
“tional Church. Hence persons of all grades of 
“‘ sentiments, from the highest point of ultra- 
“ Calvinism to the lowest point of Arminianism 
‘*—-men who adhered to the Puritan faith and 
* practice of the fathers of New England, and 
** men who scarcely acknowledged the Christian 
“Sabbath as a day of holy rest, or prayer as an 
‘essential Christian duty—men who walked 
“ circumspectly, in the midst of a perverse gen- 
‘eration, and men who mingled with an unbe- 
“lieving world in all their vain amusements 
“‘and follies—men of habitual seriousness, who 
“daily sought the grace of God as their hope 
“of salvation, and men who despised and even 
“ridiculed this seriousness and reliance on the 
“ grace of God, were sometimes found in the 
“same Church; and notwithstanding their 
“‘ diversity of sentiment and character, meet- 
“ing together at the same consecrated table of 
“the Lord.”—Memoirs of Codman, 179. 

Nor was this all. ‘No ecclesiastical Coun- 
“cil, called even for the simple purpose of Or- 
“‘dination, could act harmoniously and with 
“‘satisfaction to all parties. The different 
“views of the members frequently caused jeal- 
“‘ ousies, discussions, unpleasant delays, and 
“ great dissatisfaction. Some desired no exam- 
“ ination of the candidate, as to sentiment and 
“experience, but his own voluntary statement. 
** Some were unwilling to go, or suffer others to 
“*go, in their inquiries, beyond certificates of 
**moral character and church-fellowship. It 
““was even contended by some, that when a 
“* Council was called to introduce a man into the 
“ministry and ordain him as a Pastor and 
“‘ teacher, their whole business was to ascertain 
“‘whether he had been so called to the work, 
“and had so answered the call, as to lay the 
‘*‘ foundation of an ecclesiastical relation and a 
“ legal contract; and then to sanction the rela- 
“tion and confirm the contract.”—Memoirs of 
Codman, 181. 

In this state of things, Doctor Codman, 
then a young man, of fine ability, cultivated 
intellect, and eminent piety, was called to the 
pastorate of the Church at Dorchester. He 
was well aware of the religious state of the 
community, at large; and frankly communi- 
cated to his people his Orthodox views. He 
said: “As Arian and Socinian errors have, of 
“ late years, crept into some of our Churches, I 
“think it my duty to declare to that Church of 
“Christ of whom I may have the pastoral 
“charge, that I believe the Father, Son, and 
“ Holy Ghost, te be the one living and true God ; 
“and that my faith, in general, is conformable to 
“‘the Asomet's Catechism and to the Confession 
“of Faith drawn up by the Elders and Messen- 
“*gersof the Congregational Churches, in the 


“ vear 1680, and recommended to the Churches 
“by the General Court of Massachusetts. 

“With regard to the discipline of the 
“Chureh, I shall be guided by that excellent 
“ Platform of Church Discipline, drawn up at 
“ Cambridge, principally by the Rev. Richard 
“Mather, formerly Minister of Dorchester.”— 
Ibid, 70. 

“But, notwithstanding this explicit and 
“ frank communication, the call was renewed, 
“and the included request, to substitute Watts’s 
*t Hymns for those of Belknap, complied with.” 
—Ibid, 185. 

In respect for long-established usage, Doctor 

Codman read a statement of his belief before 
the ordaining Council. It was decidedly Cal- 
vinistic, the following paragraph exhibitin 
his views on the subject of the Trinity: “ 
“ believe that the Scriptures reveal, asa funda- 
“mental doctrine, that there are Three in the 
“Godhead ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
“Ghost; and that these Three are;the One liv- 
“ing and true God, the true Jehovah, the 
“Christian’s covenanted God, the only proper 
“object of religious worship; and, although 
“this doctrine is above my reason, I believe it 
“is not contrary to it, but is to be received 
“with meekness and humility, to be spoken of 
“‘ with reverence and godly fear, and always to 
“ be considered as a mystery, which to attempt 
“to explain, is presumption, and which to 
“comprehend, is above the capacity of finite 
“ beings.” —Jbid, 75. 

It was not long before the elements of disaf- 
fection began to ferment. Doctor Codman’s 
Sermons were doubtless of a somewhat different 
type from that to which his people had, for the 
most part, been accustomed. But to these no 
formal objection was made. “ The controversy 
“which ensued, assumed at the outset, the os- 
“tensible form of a question, ‘ Whether he had 
“‘the right of refusing to exchange pulpits, 
‘indiscriminately, with the neighboring Min- 
“‘isters, with some of whom he did not agree 
“* in religious sentiment, and whose teachings 
“‘he did not think could be profitable to the 
“* souls of his people?’ Ata Parish meeting 
“it was voted, that he ‘be requested to ex- 
“* change with the Ministers who compose the 
“* Boston Association.’ 

“‘ His reply was in accordance with his reserv- 
“ed rights, in his letter accepting his call, that 
“he could not ‘pledge himself to exchange 
“*pulpits with any man,or any body of men, 
‘** whatever.’ He added: ‘At the same time, 
“¢ vou may rest assured that, in my exchanges, 
“*as in every part of my ministerial duty, it 
“*will be my endeavor, as it always has been, 
“*to conciliate the affections and to promote 
“*the peace and happiness, but especially the 
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“ and writings of Dr. Priestley ; and, probably, 
“ others of the like description.” 

But as to the real state of theological senti- 
ment, at least in his own neighborhood, no one 
was better qualified, at this date, (1809) to 
testify than the Pastor of the Brattle-street- 
church, His letters to Belsham enable us to 
observe with his eyes and form our own judg- 
ment. His own theological position, as well 
as that of his brethren in sympathy with him, 
can be readily inferred. To Belsham he writes : 
“Do you wish to hear any thing of American 
“Theology? I can tell you that, except in the 
“little town of Bostun and its vicinity, there 
“cannot be collected from any span of one 
“hundred miles, six Clergymen who have any 
“conceptions of rational theology, and who 
“would not shrink from the suspicion of anti- 
“ trinitarianism, in any shape. 

‘In the Southern and Middle States, where 
“are to be found the most popular Clergy, who 
“have what the French call ‘ onction’ and we 
‘cant, the higher orders of people are infi- 
“dels; the lower, fanatics; the preachers, 
“ Scotch Calvinists. It is the prevailing idea, 


“all over the United States, that the Clergy of 
“Boston are little better than Deists.”—Let- 
ter £ Buckminster, Feb. 5, 1809, in the Memoir 
of Bel: 


sham, 593. 

“The State of Connecticut, the greater part 
“of Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, are 
“ filled with what we call Hopkinsian Clergy- 
“men, or the followers of Jonathan Edwards 
“and others (especially Dr. Hopkins) who 
“pushed the first tenets of Calvinism only to 
“their natural consequence. A new theologi- 
“ cal institution, under the direction of Minis- 
“ters of their description, has just been en- 
“dowed and opened within thirty miles of 
“ Boston ; its funds are derived from the extra- 
“ordinary munificence of three or four well- 
“meaning men, who think to support the 
“cause of Orthodoxy, which has been very 
“much declining under the influence of good 
“sense and liberal Ministers. However, the 
“most bigoted and exclusive spirit of Calvin- 
“ism seems now reviving, and, perhaps, gain- 
“ing ground, evenin Boston. I have been, for 
“many months, exposed te some of its dead- 
“liest shafts, in consequence of a little Collec- 
“tion of Hymns, unorthodox, not heterodox, 
‘which I have made for the use of my Society. 
‘However, we shall stand our ground very 
‘firmly, in Boston. There is no place on the 
“face of the globe where so much attention is 
“paid to Ministers, by all ranks, especially the 
“most polished. Those very men who, in 
“New York and Philadelphia, would probably 
“be infidels, because they could not be Calvin- 
“ists, are among us, in Boston, rational Chris- 
“tians; the most intimate friends of the Cler- 
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“ov; and, not a few, professors of Christianity. 
“Our only danger is in our security and 
“ strength.” —Jbid. 

“Our American edition of Griesbach is 
“nearly printed at the University Press, at 
“Cambridge. I shall take the trouble of com- 
“piling and collecting a supplementary vol- 
“ume, to contain a translation of his Prolego- 
“ mena, the authorities for his variations, and 
“some miscellaneous matter, which I hope to 
“make useful to theological students. 

“We are reprinting your edition of Newcome, 
“though without much encouragement, which, 
“indeed, can hardly be expected. Butitis a 
“ great thing to have a book accessible and in 
“ print.” —1bid. 

“T am always mortified when I find you ex- 
“ pressing such confident expectations of Amer- 
“ica, and such high sentiments of its religious 
“freedom and spirit of improvement. The 
“ truth is, that, except in Boston and its imme- 
“ diate vicinity, the most bigoted Calvinism 
“ prevails among the regular part of the Clergy ; 
“and the Baptists and Methodists, of every 
“ description, are the only sectarians known. 
“The Presbyterian Churches, in New York, are 
“ not less narrow and intolerant than the most 
“ despotic portion of the original Kirk of Scot- 
“Jand; and, what is yet more to be lamented, 
“ the Congregational Churches of Connecticut 
“and Vermont have formed a partial union 
“with the Presbyterian-church in the United 
“ States, and sent Deputies to. the General As- 
“sembly at Philadelphia. We are, as yet, in- 
“dependent, in Massachusetts; and, though 
“with some inconveniences, retain our old 
“ Congregational connexion, subject to no Plat- 
“ form, subscribers to no Articles, and united 
** only so far as we please with one another, ex- 
“changing with whom we please, and acting 
“with those only with whom we find we can 
“best agree. But there is, among us, an in- 
“ creasing party of Calvinists and Hopkinsians, 
“who wish to promote a more exclusive union, 
“on the basis of the Westminster Confession of 
“ Faith, and who will, theretore, form a schism 
“ in our Congregational connexion and separate 
“ from us, and probably send Delegates to the 
“General Assembly. They are not yet the ma- 
“ jority in our State, and it is much hoped they 
“never will be.”—Memoirs of Belsham, 596, 
597. 

‘*T have barely time, at present, to inclose a 
“ small parcel, consisting of some late Sermons 
“ by Clergymen of this town and its vicinity— 
“that of Dr. Griffin will give you a specimen 
“ of the tenets and talents of the bigoted Cal- 
“ vinists, who have built a very handsome new 
“Chapel, and are making great exertions to 
“ perpetuate and extend their doctrines. Vain 
“hope! Thelr place of worship must follow 
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“the fate of other places of worship in this 
“town, established to perpetuate the most rigid 
** principles of the Scotch Presbyterian and the 
" lish Episcopal Churches; all the zeal and 
“jealous foresight of whose founders have not 
“availed to prevent their becoming Unitarian 
“Chapels, almost before they (the founders) 
“were cold in their graves.”—Buckminster’s 
Letter, Dec. 1809, in the Memoir of Belsham, 598. 

In 1810, John Thornton Kirkland, who, trom 
1794, had been Pastor of the Summer-street- 
church, in Boston, was called to the Presiden- 
cy of Harvard-college, as the successor of Pres- 
ident Webber. Possessed of rare intellectual 
and moral gifts. with a remarkable fascination 
of manner and a power of discerning the char- 
acter and controlling the motives of others, ia 
which he stood pre-eminent, his influence, in 
connection with the College, contributed largely 
to prepare the way for the Unitarian develope- 
ment that was soon to take place. 

A writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims (ii. 477 
says: “Of the measures taken to promote Uni- 
“tarianism in College, during the Presidency 
“ of Dr. Kirkland, suffice it to say, that all pos- 
“ sible means were used, Periodicals were es- 
: “ tablished; books, in great numbers and variety, 
“were patronized and published; very large 

“ sums of money were, in some way, expended ; 
“ Unitarian officers were appointed; and the 
“ work of innovation was carried on, until the 
“whole concern was revolutionized.” 

The Rev. Mr. Young, in his Discourse on the 
Life and Character of President Kirkland, (p. 45) 
remarks: ‘“ Dr. Kirkland’s favorite study, the 
“one in which he excelled and had made the 
“ greatest proficiency, was unquestionably Eth- 
“ies; and his favorite writer, in this depart- 
“ment, was Abraham Tucker, the ingenious 
“author of The Light of Nature pursued.” 

He adds: “ Hisinfluence on the students was 
“ no less remarkable than on the teachers. Be- 
“fore he went to Cambridge, he had a strong 
“impression that the pupils of a College may 
“be better managed by addressing their affec- 
“tions and appealing to their sense of honor 
‘* and right, than by threats and penalties. His 
‘* gentle spirit always leaned to moderation. It 
“was ‘the silken string running through the 
“* pearl chain of all his virtues,’ Accordingly, 
“he began by treating them as young gentle- 
“ men, and leading them to regard him as their 
“friend. His whole intercourse with them was 
** suited toinspire them with mingled reverence 
“and affection, and to stimulate them to culti- 
“ vate those elegant letters, the benign effects of 
“ which oF witnessed in his refined mind, and 
“ polished language. and courtly, address.”— 
“Young’s Discourse, 58. 

Still again, he says: “ Dr. Kirkland did not 
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* sink the Clergyman in the President. He still 
“took the liveliest interest in the Church, He 
“ did not forget that the College was primarily 
“and chiefly designed to educate Christian 
‘“‘ Ministers and to supply the Churches with 
“able and pious Pastors. He recollected that 
“ it was originally a theological institution, and 
‘*was dedicated to ‘Christ and the Church.’ 
“ And, although, in the course of time and the 
** growth of the country, things had somewhat 
“ changed, and the School of the Prophets had 
“ grown into a University, he still regarded it 
“as one of the most important and sacred ob- 
“jects of the Seminary. Under his adminis- 
“ tration, the Theological Faculty was separa- 
“ted from. the College; new Professors were 
“ added toit; Divinity Hall was erected; the 
“Society for promoting Theological Educa- 
“tion, in Harvard University, was formed ; 
“ and a fund of forty thousand dollars was ob- 
“ tained and devoted to this special purpose.” 


| —Ibid, 57. 


His influence upon the Ministers and, through 
them, upon the community, is also noted, 
“ Standing. as he did, at the head of the Cler- 
“ gy, he was looked up to, by them, with un- 
“mingled reverence and affection, as one of 
“themselves. They regarded him as presiding, 
“ not over the interests of learning and educa- 
“tion, merely, but over the interests of religion 
“ throughout the Commonwealth. When they 
“came up, annually, to Cambridge, at the 
“ great literary festival of the Institution, his 
“ house was the gathering place of their tribe; 
“ and they visited him as their brother. On 
“ the other hand, the President being the spir- 
“ itual guide and counsellor of the graduates, 
“ who were destined for the Church and prepar- 
“ing for the ministry, whenever they left to 
“ take charge of Parishes, in various parts of 
“‘ New England, he was invited to be present 
“and assist in the services. His attendance 
“ was always solicited and expected ; and, gen- 
“ erally, obtained. It was thought that an Or- 
‘* dination could hardly go on in a regular way, 
“ that was not sanctioned by the authority and 
“ and graced by the presence of the President 
“of the University. At such times, he met 
“ many of his brethren in the sacred office ; and 
“ revived his intimacy with them; and did not 
“fail to remind them of old Harvard. The 
“ people, too, who attended the Ordination, 
“ generally found out that the Clergyman with 
“the benignant countenance, and winning 
“ manners, and delightful conversation, was 
“the President of the College. Their sons, 
‘‘ engaged in their preparatory studies, saw, in 
“ him, their future guardian and patron. The 
“Minister ordained, coming forth from Cam- 
“ bridge with ardent attachments to it and to 
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* its head, naturally diffused the same feelings 
*“ through the minds of these young men and 
“ their parents ; and the consequence was, that 
“ the thought never entered their heads that 
“ they could go to any other place than Har- 
“vard University fora collegiate education. 
“ Young men of bright minds, but narrow re- 
* sources, were found out by the Minister, and 
“« were encouraged to fit themselves for College; 
“and, when prepared, were sent to Cam- 
“bridge, with a letter tothe President, which 
* was sure to obtain for them the means of go- 
“ ing through the academic course.”’—Jbid 60, 61. 

To this may be appended the tribute paid to 
the memory of President Kirkland, by the bi- 
ographer of Chief-justice Parsons, (Memoirs, 
288). ‘Dr. Kirkland was not a man of pro- 
‘‘found learning, nor of a great variety of ac- 
“ quirements, Although he was capable of con- 
“ siderable application, for a time, his habits 
** were not those of a student, and, indeed, his 
“ general indolence was obvious and undenia- 
“ble. But he had a knowledge of character, 


“a power of penetrating into motives and pur- 
“ poses, anda sagacity in his judgment of 
“ persons and of things; and, in his adapta- 
“ tion of means to an end, which, within my 
“ own observertion, have never been equalled. 


“This vigorous and penetrative intellect, 
“ which gave him a great mastery over all who 
“ approached him, was never, with him, a ser- 
“vant of ambition, either in the form of love 
“‘of fame or love of power. To these things 
* he was indifferent. The characteristic which 
“ marked him out, from other men, and made 
“him one of the most conspicuous men of his 
“age, was the marvelous union of intellectual 
“ force and faculties surpassed by none, with 
“the most simple and unassuming manners, 
** and a kindness—-a warm, affectionate, univer- 
“sal, and unfailing kindness.” 

It is not strange that many who had been, 
hitherto, the friends of Harvard-college, should 
regard, with apprehension, the character of the 
influence which it was henceforth destined to 
exert, The alarm was increased when Doctor 
Griffin, recently settled as Pastor of the new 
Park-street-church, in Boston, insisted upon 
his right to a seat in the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard-college, and was repelled, his claim 
being referred toa Committee. The subsequent 
changes effected by the Legislature, at the in- 
stance of persons soon to be recognized as lead- 
ing and ayowed Unitarians, in the Charter of 
the College, seemed, to many, to intimate the 
plain purpose, on the part of the friends of Doc- 
tor Kirkland, to retain the control of it in 
their own hands, * 

ew passed - 
«*juatlee Mm which ‘he declared ti oe ae ott the 
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A degree of personal exasperation was pro- 
duced, at about this time, by an affair in which 
the Rey. Doctor Morse, of Charlestown,was con- 
cerned. In publishing a small volume on the 
History of New England, he was represented as 
trespassing on the rights, and doing injustice 
to the claims of, Miss Hannah Adams, a lady 
who, in somewhat dependent circumstances, had 
issued a larger, and was, preparing to bring out 
an abridged, History of the United States. Doe- 
tor Morse was represented as taking advantage 
of her helplessness, and pre-occupying the 
market with a work which thereby excluded 
her’s from the prospect of success. 

A Committee of award, to whom the matter 
was referred, came to a conclusion which, on 
the two sides, was diversedly interpreted. 
Upon application, by Doctor Morse, for a clearer 
statement, it was intimated to him, by the 
Committee, that the idea of a pecuniary 
indemnity was included in the “ valuable 
“ consideration ” of theiraward. Doctor Morse 
professed his earnest desire to do justice; 
but he could not consent, by the payment of 
any sum of money, to admit that he had 
committed any offence which required such a 
form of satisfaction. He had issued his own 
book in good faith, in utter ignorance of the 
intentions of Miss Adams. He had arrested 
the sale of the second edition, to avoid 
giving any new offense. He professed his 
readiness to co-operate with the gentlemen 
who most blamed his conduct, in making 
provision for Miss Adams's comfort. 


“ Legislature, he had held in readiness for more than two 
‘“* years, waiting for a safe opportunity to bring it forward, 
‘* according to which the Board was to consist of the Pres- 
“ident of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
“ sentatives, and an elective body of fifteen Clergymen 
“and fifteen laymen, with power to fill their own vacan- 
“cies. By this law, Unitarianism was virtually enthroned 
* at Cambridge, and the way pees for its perpetual 
‘dominion. It was soon found, however, that what the 
“ Legislature could do, the Legislature could undo; as, in 
* 1812, the new order of things was totally abolished, and 
“the Government of the College restored to its former 
“ standing. Only two years after, the law of 1810, with 
“ some alterations, was revived. According to this enact- 
“ment, which is still in force, the Bo of Overseers 
“ consists of the Governor, Lieutenant-governor, the Coun- 
“cil, Senate, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“und an elective body of thirty persons, having power to 
“* fill their own vacancies. 

“ The circumstances under which this Act was introduc- 
‘*ed, were very extraordinary. The Rev. Dr. Griffin had 
** been, for some time, Pastor of a Coens Church, 
“in Boston, and, as such, by the express lan, of the 
* Constitution, a member of the Board of Overseers of 
“ Harvard-college. No notice, however, was taken of 
“ meotings. At lengthy he went, unaeked, and claimed his 

e wen an 

‘seat as a member of stool. His claim was 
“and the subject referred to a Committee, a ma’ 
“whom reported in favor of Dr. Griffin. his 
“ was not allowed him; an adjournment was called for, to 
“ gpeshing, was Uuipped through the Lauislatare: cbvisedl 
‘ for the purpose of excluding Dr. Griffiz oad pesvanting 

of similar sentiments, from evermore 
“ geats in the old established way, as overseers of Har- 
“ vard-college.""—Spirit of Pilgrims, ii., 479. 
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But, in his own view of the case, the publi- 
cation of his pamphlet, True Reasons, etc.. in 
1805, had been his great offence, for which he 
was now called to suffer. He had incurred an 
odium which could be meted out to him, more 
plausibly, in connection with the affair of Miss 
Adams, than in connection with his opposition 
to the election of Doctor Ware, or his responsi- 
bility for the earlier volumes of the Panoplist, 
He was, among the Orthodox, the leading of- 
fender. Year after year, he felt that he was 
persistently persecuted. His name was paraded 
in papers and pamphlets; and his moral char- 
acter was traduced as something odious. 
When, ata later date, his book and that of 
Miss Adams were carefully compared and ex- 
amined, and it was found that the work 
of the latter had been—at least something like 
thirty per vent. of it--transferred from Ramsey, 
with only, here and there, the change of a 
word or the transposition of a clause, and these 
facts were spread before the community, the 
controversy came to a sudden close; and it is 
not known that another printed line helped to 
prolong the strife. 


In his Appeal (1814), Doctor Morse takes oc- 
casion to show how a matter of a personal kind 
had been transformed into one of public inter- 
est. Under the conviction that his peace and 
usefulness had been well-nigh destroyed by the 
studious and over officious efforts of men whom 
he had provoked and alienated, by his opposi- 
tion to the election cf Dr. Ware, he recognized 
in them, not the champions, however mistaken, 
of injured innocence, but theological oppo- 
nents who employed against him, not the le- 
gitimate weapons of argument, but the poison- 
ed arrows of slander. 


He states, in his Appeal, some of the reasons 
which convinced him ofthe necessity of its pub- 
lication. “‘ In November, 1812, another “ friend, 
“urging me against an appeal to the public, 
“ which I then contemplated, and alluding to 
“the ‘power of popular prejudice,’ writes 
“ thus—‘ I will give you an instance in one 
“* who had no prejudice of his own. He men- 
“ * tioned that it was astonishing how much the 
““* public were disaffected toward you, that 
““* your many virtues were buried in the affairs 
* * of- and Z’rue Reasons.’ ” 


“ Another letter, from another source, and 
“ about the same date, addressed to a friend of 
“mine, has the following passage, ‘So decid- 
““*edly and strongly is the tide of public 
“ ‘opinion against Dr. M’” [mark the reason as- 
signed,| ‘‘‘ ON ACCOUNT OF THE DECISIVE PART 
‘“\* HE HAS TAKEN IN THEOLOGICAL CONCERNS, 
“*and, as far as known, on account of the 
“ * open attacks on his character, &.’ These let- 
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“ ters are all from persons who move in the 
“ circles of the opposition ; who are conversant 
“with their opinions; who know their feel- 
“ings; and who are credible witnesses of 
“ what they relate. If such, in truth, was the 
“ state of public opinion, so far as respected the 
“ opposers of Orthodoxy, and all whom they 
* could influence, was it not time for me to at- 
“ tempt, at least, to correct this public opinion, 
“ by a statement of facts,—by a refutation of 
“calumnies? If this shall have no effect to 
“ change determined opposers, it may, at least, 
“ prevent their influence in perverting and al- 
“jenating friends and the upright and fair- 
“ minded in the community. It may check 
“ the tide of calumny and, ultimately, turn it 
“ against those who have wickedly put it in 
“ motion.”—Morse’s Appeal, 55, 56. 

In other instances, besides his own experi- 
ence, he points out manifestations of what he 
regards as a persecuting spirit. “The spirit 
“and artifices of modern Unitarians, in this 
“ region, have been manifested in acts of per- 
“ secution, not only against me, personally, in 
“ the instances brought into view in this pam- 
“ phlet, and in many others, which I omit here 
“ to specify, but which I may have occasion, 
‘“‘ hereafter, to state; but also against Rev. Mr. 
* Codman, the Theological Institution at Ando- 
“ ver, Park-street-church, in Boston, and its 
* Pastor, the Rev. Dr. Griffin, in the recent at- 
“ tempts to prevent his obtaining a seat at the 
“ Board of Overseers of the College. In these 
prominent instances, and in many other ways, 
“visible to attentive observers, has this spirit 
“ shown itself, in occurrences of greater or less 
“ interest in this region, particularly for the 
“ last twenty years.”—ZJbid, 182. 

It is, of course, impossible to notice, at length, 
e documents or evidences in support of his 
assertions, produced by Doctor Morse. After 
presenting them, however, he remarks: “In 
| the*preceding documents will be found, if I 
‘* mistake not, abundant evidence, that the 
““ University at Cambridge has, since the death 
“of the late learned, amiable and excellent 
“ President Willard, and his equally worthy 
“ contemporary, Professor Tappan, undergone 
‘““an entire and very important revolution, in 
“its religious character, This is a fact, which 
“T trust no one will undertake to deny. By 
‘¢ those who have effected this revolution, and 
“ who now contol this institution, the change 
“ alluded to will be admitted and, probably, 
“ sloried in, as a great improvement. They 
“ doubtless, so consider it. But others, who, I 
“ trust, are yet the great majority in New Eng- 
“land, who maintain, as the truth, the same 
“faith with that of the pious and venerable 
“Founders and subsequent Benefactors and 
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“Patrons of this Seminary, as well as of its 
“ successive Instructors and Governors, down 
“ to the late President Willard, have very dif- 
“‘ ferent ideas on this subject. They consider 
“this change, as an unauthorized, unconstitu- 
“‘ tional, and very injurious perversion of the 
“funds of the institution; as subverting the 
“ great and pious designs of its founders and 
“ benefactors ; as converting the means which 
“ they had provided, in their solicitude for the 
“ welfare of their posterity, by their sacrifices 
“and their prayers, for the support of what 
“‘ they considered the pure faith of the Gospel, 
“¢ into means for undermining and overthrowing 
“* this very faith; as seizing, by stratagem, the 
“ Armory which they had established and fur- 
“ nished for the defence and security of Zion, 
“in this New World, and employing all its 
“ means for these purposes, to mar her beauty, 
“ destroy her foundations, and lay her waste,”’—- 
Ibid, 188, 184. 

“Should I be asked, whence these fears ? 
‘“‘ Why this alarm? Where are the evidences 
“ of this defection from the ancient faith? of 
“ this threatening change in the religious char- 
“ acter of the College? I direct such inquirer 
“to the evidence furnished in the preceding 
“ pages. I point him to the Anthology, a work 
“ edited and patronized by the leaders of the 
“ party who effected this revolution, and which 
“ ultimately sunk under the weight of its own 
“sins. I point himto The General Repository 
“ and Review, the successor of the Anthology ; 
“ possessing the same character and spirit ; dif- 
6 oer in little else than its size and its name; 
“ and issued from the very walls of the College ; 
“ edited by one of its officers ; and supported by 
“ others of that body. I risk nothing, when I 
“ assert that the religious principles advocated 
“in these works are in direst hostility to the 
“faith of the Founders of the College and to 
“that of a very large part of its respectable 
“and liberal benefactors ; and that one object 
“ of these publications was, and is, to oppose, 
“to render odious and ridiculous, in the view 
“of the public, and, were it possible, to over- 
“throw, this faith, and to introduce, in its 
“ place, what the Orthodox have alway, con- 
“ sidered, another Gospel. 

“T point also to the Improved version of the 
“ New Testament, as it is styled, an edition of 
“ which has been published and sold in Boston, 
“ under the auspices of those who have a con- 
“trolling influence over the College. These 
“ publications, without adverting to other 
“ facts, which exist in abundance, sufficiently 
“ indicate, that a great and important change 
“ has taken place in the religious character of 
“the University; and they indicate, also, the 
“ nature of that change. The.tree is known 
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“ by its fruits; the fountain by its streams.”— 
Ibid, 184, 185. 

On the other hand, the “ Liberal” party 
contended that their opponents were no more 
entitled than themselves to be called ‘ Ortho- 
“dox,” in the sense which they gave to Mr. 
Hollis’s words. In The Narrative of the Con- 
troversy between Dr. Ware and the Author, by 
Miss Adams, published in 1814, it was said: 
“The point decided by the election of Dr. 
‘““ Ware was this, that, in order to determine, 
“ whether a man has the requisite qualifica- 
“tions for filling the theological chair, it is 
“ not necessary to inquire, whether his opin- 
“jons, on subjects on which pious Christians 
“ are divided in sentiment, correspond exactly 
“ with the opinions of Mr. Hollis or with those 
“of the Westminster Divines; but, simply, 
“ whether he is a man of acknowledged piety, 
“ learning, talents, and benevolence. This is 
“ the utmost, that the revolution in Harvard- 
“ college, as Dr. M. is pleased to call it, amounts 
“ to."—Page 21. 

Again, “ Now the doctrine of ‘imputation,’ 
‘“* was as certainly among his” [ Hollis’s] “opin- 
“ jons, as any other named by Dr. Morse, and 
“ must be believed equally with the rest. But 
“ this doctrine, every one knows, is given up, 
“ universally, by the Hopkinsian Clergy, an 
“ we believe we may say, is now never preached, 
“ at least in its original form, in any pulpit in 
“New England. On Dr. Morse’s principle, 
“ then, no Professor at Andover is ‘ sound or or- 
** *thedox’ enough to be chosen the Hollis Pro- 
“ fessor at Cambridge! Indeed, it is much to 
“ be doubted, whether any respectable Clergy- 
“ man, of any sect, can be found in the State, 
‘“‘ who could conscientiously accept the Chair 
“on condition of subscribing to this article ! 
“ So absurd are the plain and inevitable conse- 
“ quences of the precepts which Dr. Morse 
“ would set up.”—ZJbid, 23, 24. 

Again, ‘‘ Never, we confidently say, never, 
“ did a brighter day dawn on the College than 
“ now illumes it. Never was it more sincerely 
“ devoted to Christ and the Church. They 
“ only, whose opinions will not bear examina- 
“ tion, who fear the effects of honest and un- 
“ biassed inquiry, can view, with alarm, the 
“system of theological education, which is 
“ now established at Cambridge.”—Jbid, 24, 

It was in 1812, that Doctor Morse preached 
the annual Convention Sermon. It is quite 
moderate, although, by no means, wavering 
in tone, when we consider his relation to the 
pending controversy and the language which 
was used by some of the preachers who had al- 
most immediately preceded him. 

The Convention Sermon of 1810 was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Eliphalet Porter, of Roxbury 
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It reduced to a minimum, the list of doctrines 
to be accounted fundamental ; and, in the eyes 
of its critics, was but a transparent Trojan- 
horse in which to introduce into the City of 
God the fatal foe. It challenged very general 
attention ; and, on account of its importance, 
will afford us extended extracts. Doctor Por- 
ter asks: 

“What are we to think, not of those doc- 
“ trines, which have been ~ yy by protest- 
“ants, and which have had, and now have, 
“ their turn of being viewed as essentials more 
“ extensively than any others, but of those dis- 
“ puted Articles of Faith which have been re- 
“ tained, or taught and required, in the Cate- 
“ chisms and Confessions of Protestant and 
“ Reformed Churches, and in particular among 
“ ourselves? Or, to be more explicit still, for 
“T wish to be understood, what are we to think 
“ of the doctrines of original sin and total de- 
“ pravity; of imputation of sin and righteous- 
“ ness; of a trinity in unity; of the mere hu- 
“ manity, superangelical nature, or absolute 
“ deity of Christ ; of particular and general re- 
“demption; of unconditional. decrees; of 
“ personal election and reprobation; of moral 
“ inability and the total passiveness of man in 
“ regeneration ; of the special and irresistible 
“ operation of the Holy Spirit ; of perseverance, 
“or the impossibility of the believer's total 
“ apostacy ; and, to mention no more, the abso- 
“Jute eternity of the torments to which the 
“ wicked will be sentenced at the last day ? 

“ My individual belief, in respect to the truth 
“ or error of these points, can be of but little 
“ importance, and my subject no way requires 
“that itshould be given. It rather becomes 
“me to follow the example which has been 
“sometimes set by learned Judges on the 
“Bench, when difficult questions suggested 
“ themselves, but whose decision the main sub- 
“‘ ject before them did not require, and pru- 
‘“‘ dently say, ‘ Neque tenes, neque refello” But 
“it is pertinent to the object of this discourse 
“and consonant to my serious and deliberate 
“ conviction, to observe, that I cannot place 
“my fingeron anyone Article in the list ot 
“ doctrines just mentioned, the belief or the re- 
“ jection of which I consider as essential to the 
“ Christian faith or character. I believe that an 
“innumerable company of Christians, who 
“ never heard of these Articles, or who were 
“ divided in their opinions respecting them, 
“have fallen asleep in Jesus; and that in- 
‘‘numerable of the same description are fol- 
“lowing after.”—Porter’s Convention Sermon, 
1810, 19, 20. 

* Forasmuch as many, on thisanniversary, or 
“ on other public occasions, have taken in hand 
“to set forth in order a declaration of those 
“* more complex and mysterious doctrines which 


‘“‘ they suppose are to be most surely believed 
“among us, I have thought that I might be 
“ more readily indulged in the preceding ob- 
“ servations, tending to illustrate and defend 
‘““ what I conceive to be ‘ the simplicity that is 
“ ¢in Christ.’ "—Jbid, 28, 24. 

“ Let us seriously review the religious Creeds 
“and Church-covenants which are in. use 
“among us, and satisfy ourselves, not merely 
“that they contain no Articles but may 
“be proved by Scripture; but that they 
“contain none which are unessential, or else 
“discard them as unauthorized tests of 
“the qualifications necessary to Christian 
“communion and charity. To every symbol 
“of faith, drawn up in the words which 
“man’s wisdom teacheth, in preference to 
“those which the Holy Ghost teacheth, may 
“we not justly apply the reasoning of the 
“prophet. ‘The hand of the workman hath 
“ *made it, therefore it is not God.’ "—Jbid, 29. 

“ Charity is greater than faith, and than all 
“other Christian virtues. Let us cultivate it 
‘‘ with sincerity and ardor; be at peace among 
“ ourselves ; and study to promote each other’s 
“ reputation, usefulness, and comfort. 

“Tf there are any who are disposed to cast 
“on us the-reproach of heresy; to withhold 
‘“‘ from us ministerial or Christian communion ; 
“ and to cause divisions and separations among 
“ our Churches, or their Pastors, let us not re- 
“ tort their accusations, nor imitate their con- 
“duct. But, while we love and esteem them 
‘as Christian brethren, professors of the com- 
“ mon faith, and heirs of the common salva- 
“ tion, it does not become us, tamely, to surren- 
“der our own reputation and standing, as 
“ Christians or Christian Ministers. It is rath- 
“er our duty to follow the example of the 
“ Apostle Paul, in a similar case, and to adopt 
“ the language, which he employed, on behalf 
“of himself and his friends, when his and 
“ their influence and Christian character were 
“attempted to be destroyed. ‘If any man 
“ *trust to himself, that he is Christ’s, let him, 
“* of himself, think this again, that, as he is 
“ ‘Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s.’ "—Jbid, 33. 

“In the Convention Sermon of 1811, the 
speaker, Reuben Puffer, gave expression to fears 
which agitated many hearts beside his own: 
“* While Christ is recommended as a preacher or 
“ righteousness, let him also be held up to the 
“ view of sinners, as a Redeemer, in whose aton- 
“ing blood their sins must be washed away, 
“by the sanctifying influence of whose word 
“‘ and spirit they must be prepared for heaven. 
“ Let Christian practice be built on Christian 
“ principles. Let good works be enforced by 
“* gospel motives.”—Pufter’s Convention Sermon, 
1811, 8. 

“Vital godliness has ever been found to 
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‘ flourish or decline as evangelical principles 
“ have been maintained or forsaken.” —ZJbdid, 9. 
“The same thing is required by the spirit 
“‘ of the Gospel. This is a uniting, not a divid- 
“ing spirit; a spirit of harmony and peace, 
“ not of strife and contention. The religion of 
“ Jesus should unite%all his disciples, especially 
“his Ministers, in bonds of holy friendship. 
“With singular propriety are those Scrip- 
“tures, which discountenance divisions and 


“ fundamental in the Christian scheme, as em- 
“* phatically an essential part of the ‘faith once 
“* delivered to the saints,’ and for which it is 
“our duty earnestly to contend. Wherever 
“these doctrines are correctly understood in 
“in their whole connexion, and cordially em- 
“braced, and their influence felt in the heart, 
“ and manifested in the life, all the subordinate 
‘ doctrines, precepts, and institutions which, 
“ together, constitute the Christian scheme, 


sc enjoin unanimity, applicable to them.” —Jdid, | “ will be habitually estimated and regarded in 


a3; 39. 

‘“* May not the alarming defection in some of 
“ our Churches and Congregations be traced to 
“the same cause? With surprise and concern 
‘“‘ our hearers perceive the wide disagreement 
“ there is betwixt Ministers, They are at a loss 
“to account how this should happen among 
“men who have made religion their principal 
“‘ study, and are professedly conducting others 
“to heaven. Tothem, this is a rock of offence 
“which they cannot easily get over, This 
“ weakens the confidence they once had in 
‘““their spiritual guides. Disgusted, they turn 
“ from them, toseek, among other teachers and 
“from other guides, that unity of spirit, that 
“‘ co-operation in the duties of the ministerial 
“* office which they perceive do not exist among 
“their own, Nor is it to be thought strange 
“if the sheep are scattered in the wilderness, 
“when the shepherds fall out by the way. 
“ How this thing will terminate, I pretend not 
“ to forsee; but, forgive me, if I add my fears, 
“lest the goodly fabric of church order, reared 
“by the pious care, and consecrated by the 
‘« prayers and tears of our venerable forefathers, 
“ will fall in ruins, unless prevented by greater 
“ unanimity among us. ill these be thought 
‘* unfounded surmises? I appeal to ecclesias- 
‘tical histery. ‘Trace it from the apostolic 
“ down to the present age; and, if it do not 
“yield unequivocal proofs of the dangerous 
“tendency of elerical dissensions, and thus 
“ confirm the truth of these remarks, then let 
“them be disregarded, and my speech counted 
“ nothing worth.”—Jbid, 14, 15. 

In his Sermon, in 1812, Doctor Mors? re- 
marked, in conclusion, as folluws: ‘“ We may 
“earn from our subject how to assort the 
“ doctrines and truths of our religion—to dis- 
“ tinguish such as are essential, from those 
“which rank in a lower grade, in the divine 
* scheme—and hence be assisted to proportion 
“ our attention and regard to each, according 
“to its importance. The doctrine of an atonc- 
“ment, made by a Saviour truly divine, and of 
“ faith in this atonement; of repentance toward 
“God, followed by 2 renunciation of the 
“ world; and of regeneration, oy the special 
“influences of the Holy Spirit, we consider as 


| “ proportion to their respective importance and 


‘* influence, in producing the end of the whole, 
“which is Charity.’"—Doctor J. Morse’s Con- 
vention Sermon, 1812, 20. 

In other quarters, the controversy took a more 
distinctly doctrinal form. Many minds that 
had been long satisfied with Orthodox views, 
amidst the discussions of the time, began to 
waver, Among these were Noah Worcester, 
one of a ministerial family-brotherhood,which 
was at length divided in itself, two out of its 
_ members becoming leaders on opposite 
sides, 

In 1810, Noah Worcester published a duo- 
decimo volume entitled, Bible News, of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He had been led, 


by study and his own speculations, to adopt 
peculiar views of the Trinity, the main feature 


of which was that he interpreted the phrase, 
“ Son of God,” in a somewhat literal sense, 
His book led to controversy, and provoked the 
publication of pamphlet after pamphlet. 

In 1811, at Coventry, in Connecticut, occur- 
red a case of apostacy from the Orthodox faith, 
which commanded the general attention of the 
religious community. For several years, Abiel 
Abbot had been settled there, as the Pastor of 
the Congregational-church. Fora long time, 
there was no suspicion of his defection from 
the faith. But, at length, in 1810, apprehen- 
sions were excited in the minds of some of 
his people. These apprehensions were not 
quieted by the answers which he gave to in- 
quiries addressed to him, nor by the Sermons 
which he preached on the controverted topic. 
His subsequent experience is thus stated by a 
writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims : (ii, 93.) 
“He was, in consequence, dismissed by the 
“ Consociatior of Tolland-county, in April, 
“1811; and,in June of the same year, was 
“ dismissed again by a Council of his own selec- 
“tion. This Council was ‘imported’ from the 
“ easterly part of Massachusetts, and consisted 
“ entirely of men belonging to what was then 
“ styled the liberal party. Their proceedings, 
“ in interfering with and censuring the eccle- 
“ siastical regulations of a sister State, and in 
“ affecting to overrule an authorized decision of 
“* Consociation, called forth a severe but merit- 
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“ed rebuke from the General Association of 
“ Connecticut, at their meeting, in June, 1812. 
“Tt does not appear that Mr. Abbot was a be- 
“ liever in the doctrine of the Trinity, at the 
“time of his Ordination, Yet so ambiguous 
“ were his allusions to the subject, and so care- 
“ fully did he keep his sentiments concealed, 
“ that it was not till he had been settled more 
“ than a dozen years, that any suspicions were 
“entertained of his dissent from the common 
“ faith of the Churches.” 

Mr. Abbot published a lengthy Statement, in 
which he exhibited the injustice of his treat- 
ment, basing it on the assumntion of the Con- 
sociation to exercise jurisdiction in his case. 
He quoted the language of John Robinson, and 
@ portion of President Stiles’s Sermon on Christ- 
tan Union, to vindicate the cause of religious 
liberty and set forth his view of the Saybrook 
Platform, as interfering with the freedom of the 
Churches. 

To this Statement, a Reply was made by the 
Association of Tolland-county. The writer of 
the Reply was the Rev. Dr. Bassett, of Hebron, 
In this, 1t was denied that injustice had been 
done to Mr. Abbot or the Church. The latter 
was Consociated ; and the Church as well as 
its Pastor was subject to the jurisdiction exer- 


cised by the Consociation. The Reply embod- 
ied A Statement of Facts by the Church, as fol- 


lows: “For several years after Mr. Abbot was 
“ settled in the First Society in Coventry, there 
“was a general quietude among the people 
“respecting him. In his preaching, he dwelt 
““ much on morality. When he dwelt on doc- 
“trines, his discourses were inexplicit. They 
“ were particularly so respecting the character 
“ of Christ and the work of redemption. He 
“ recited scripture passages, which, taken lit- 
“erally, and as generally understood, prove 
“the Divinity and Atonement of Christ. 
“ These were passed without explanation. The 
“ people indulged not a doubt but that he un- 
* derstood them as they are generally under- 
“stood by Divines and Christians. His 
“morality of life and pleasant deportment 
“ operated, in no small degree, to prevent suspi- 
* clon. 

“As early as about five years previous 
“to his dismission, some noticed that he 
“never clearly and decidedly taught these 
“ doctrines. This omission, with several other 
“concurrent circumstances, excited, in their 
“minds, strong apprehensions that he disbe- 
“lieved them. They embraced opportunities 
“ with him to make the inquiry. To their in- 
“ expressible grief, they found that what they 
“ had apprehended wasreal, They endeavor- 
“ ed, earnestly, first in private, afterwards two 
‘‘ or three brethren in company, to convince 


“and reclaim him. Eventually, the Church, 
“as a body, used their earnest endeavors to re- 
“claim their Pastor from errors which they 
“considered extremely dangerous to him; 
“ greatly exposing others who might be led in- 
“to the same, by his instrumentality ; and, at 
“the same time, highly dishonorable and of- 
“ fensive to the great Head of the Church, 

“* Even to this time, though, for more than 
‘““ two years, his sentiments had been matter of 
‘* public conversation in the Society, such was 
‘“‘ his manner of preaching, that the people, in 
‘* general, professed to believe that his senti- 
“ments respecting the Divinity and Atone- 
“ment of Jesus Christ were in union with the 
“ sentiments of other Ministers, in general, in 
“ the vicinity,. 

“ The Church now urged upon him the duty 
“ of relieving the people from this mistake and 
“clearly expressing to them his real senti- 
“ments. Soon after this, he delivered several 
‘“* Discourses which seemed to produce general 
“conviction that he disbelieved Christ’s Di- 
“vinity and Atonement. Had he, from the 
“ first, frankly and unreservedly exhibited what 
“he believed to be the counsel of God; in 
“ other words, had he freely communicated his 
‘ own sentiments on the most weighty subjects, 
“ there would have been no occasion for pains 
“in others ‘to awaken suspicion.’ It may be 
“‘ added, that, had he done this previously to 
“ his invitation to settle in this place, there is 
“ no reason to doubt but that there would have 
“been as great unanimity in withholding, as 
“ there was in giving, that invitation. Conse- 
“ quently, incalculable mischief to the Church 
“and Society would have been prevented. 

“The brethren of the Church, for a long 
“ course of time, by prayer, by conversation, by 
“adducing texts of Scripture, by furnishing 
“ books well-chosen for the purpose, employed 
“ their solicitous efforts to reclaim their Pastor. 
* With deep lamentation, they found they 
“ found their efforts to be unavailing. Having 
“pondered much on their unhappy situation ; 
“ having, in many instances, sought Divine 
“‘ guidance, by united prayer; they were fully 
“ convinced that duty to their Pastor, to his 
“Church and people, to the Church of God, 
“ generally, and to the great Lord of all, re- 
“ quired that further measures should be taken. 
“They judged it expedient, however, in the 
“ first instance, to ask advice of the Associa- 
“ tion.” —Reply to Mr. Abbot's Statement, 15, 16. 

By the advice of the Association, therefore, 
the steps were taken which have been, in part, 
detailed. Mr. Abbot, however, and the por- 
tion of the Congregation which adhered to 
him, resolved to call an ex-parte Council. This 
was composed of Ministers mainly from Eastern 
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Massachusetts, in sympathy with Mr. Abbot.* | 
The Rev. David Osgood, D.D., of Medford, | 
who had been invited, but was unable to attend, 
wrote to Mr. Abbot, ‘*‘ You have no more reason | 
‘‘to tremble at the anathema ef the Consociation 
‘‘of Tolland-county, than at a Bull of the Ro- 
‘‘man Pontiff.” The Council declined to con- | 
sider the doctrinal questions that bad been raised | 
by the Consociation; expressed themselves satis- 
fied with the views avowed by Mr. Abbot, in his 
exercise of Christian liberty; and denied that the | 
Church was subject to Consociation, or that the | 
pastoral relation had been dissolved by its action; | 
yet, in view of all the circumstances, deemed its 
continuance inadvisable, and, on this ground, | 
they, themselves, pronounced it to be dissolved. 

Such a proceeding, on the part of Ministers | 
from another State, exercising jurisdiction over | 
what was still claimed to be a Consociated | 
Church of Connecticut, excited, among the Min- | 
isters of that State, indignation and alarm. The | 
subject was brought to the attention of the Gen- | 
eral Association, in 1812; and, after examination | 
by a Select Committee, the following action was | 
taken on the subject : 

‘+ Resolved, 1. That the Consociation of Tol- 
‘*]and-county was regularly formed, when they 
‘‘dismissed and deposed the late Rev. Abiel 
** Abbot. 

‘* Resolved, 2. That the First Church in Coven- | 
‘‘try isa member of Tolland Consociation, and 
‘‘has been such, from the formation of that | 
‘* body. 

‘* Resolved, 3. That the late Rev. Abiel Abbot 
‘* was, of right, considered and treated as be- 
‘‘longing and amenable to Tolland Consocia- 
** tion. 

** Resolved, 4. That, in the late pi oceedings a' 
** Coventry, the Elders and Churches of Tolland- | 
‘*county have, in the opinion of the General | 
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** Resolved, 9. That it is inconsistent with all 
‘* principles of ecclesiastical order, for Ministers 
‘*and Churches, belonging to another body and 
** another State, to act, as an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
‘* cil, in the affairs of any Consociated Church in 
‘*this State, without a previous request, or, at 
‘* least, consent, of the Consociation with which 
‘** such Church is connected, formally declared. 

** Resolved, 10. That a Profession of Faith, 


| **made in the words of Scripture, is no definite 


‘*exhibition of the real faith of the professor : 
‘*since all persons who acknowledge the divine 
‘* origin of the Scriptures, would, although some 
‘*of them are, in their faith, directly opposed to 
‘* others, make the same profession, in the same 
‘* words. 

** Resolved, 11. That the decision of the Coun- 
“cil, ‘that the relation between Mr. Abbot and 
‘* “the Ecclesiastical Society with which he was 
‘** connected was not annulled by the act of Tol- 
‘*¢ *Jand Consociation,’ was a decision which the 
‘*Council was not authorized to make; since 
‘*they had neither power nor right to examine 
‘*the proceedings of the Consociation nor to sit 
‘*as judges over that ecclesiastical judicatory ; 
‘*and since, if they had had such right, these 
‘* proceedings were not before them, nor was the 
‘*Consociation either heard or represented. 

‘* Resolved, 12. That the circumstances under 
‘* which the Council of June 5th was convened, 
‘*and the nature of its result, constrain the 
‘* General Association to consider its proceedings 
‘*not only as unprecedented, but as disrespect- 
**ful to the Churches of Connecticut; as an 
‘*invasion of evangelical order; as an effort to 
‘*justify heresy; and as a public and solemn 
‘** declaration that there can be neither minister- 
‘*ial nor Christian fellowship between themselves 
‘> and the Consociated Churches and Pastors.” — 
Proceedings of the General Association of Con- 


‘* Association, borne a judicious, faithful, and | necticut, 1812, 28, 29. 


‘highly commendable testimony to the truth as | 
“ it is in Jesus. 

‘* Resolved, 5. That, according to the firm 
‘* belief of this General Association, a denial of | 
‘* the deity of Jesus Christ is heresy. 

‘+ Resolved, 6. That the exclusion from Chris- | 
‘*tian Communion and from the ministerial | 
‘* office, for heresy, is neither an attempt to bind | 
‘*the conscience in matters of faith nor a viola- | 
‘tion of Christian charity ; but an act which | 
‘*that charity imperiously demands; and an 
‘* article of discipline which the principles of 
‘agreement among the consociated Churches 
** require them tu perform. 


* Most, if not all, of these were subsequently known as 


Unitarians. They were Dcctors John Lathrop, John Reed, 
Eliphalet Porter, Aaron Bancroft, Samuel Kendal, John 
Allen, and N. Thayer. 


His. Mae. Vou. IX. 18. 


After such an experience as Mr. Abbot’s and 


| such an exhibition of resolute authority by Con- 


sociatiun—sustained, as it was, by the General 
Association—it was natural that Ministers of 
‘*jiberal” sentiments would not feel strongly 
attracted toward Connecticut Churches. The 
issue in the Mansfield, as well as the Coventry, 
case, tended to repress the exhibition of any dis- 
position to envy the latitude of the Churches and 
Ministers around Boston, and served to point 
the sreers of many a letter in which Connecticut 
orthodoxy was described. 

On the fifteenth of May, 1811, Samuel Cooper 
Thacher, a leading writer for the Anthology, 
and author of the Review of the Constitution &c. 
of the Seminary at Andover, was settled as suc- 
cessor of President Kirkland, in the pastorate of 
the New South-church of Boston. His biogra- 
pher has the following remarks upon the Pastor's 
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Creed: ‘‘It has long been, and still is, the 
** custom in our Churches, for the Pastor-elect to 
‘*read a Creed, or make some Profession of his 
“Faith, to the ordaining Council, before, the 
** services of Ordination commence. For some 
‘* time, however, it has been generally under- 
‘* stood, by those of liberal sentiments, that the 
‘* ordaining Council is assembled for the purpos- 
** es of sanction and Christian fellowship, rather 
‘‘than of authority; and, therefore, that the 
‘* Creed which is read to them is not a demand- 
‘‘ed, but a voluntary, exhibition of religious 
‘belief. It is allowed to be proper that the 
‘*Council should become, in some measure, ac- 
** quainted, in a formal way, with the opinions 
‘* of the person, whose entrance on the Christian 
‘** ministry they have met to welcome and ap- 
‘prove; but that is all; if they are not pleased 
‘‘ with the character of his belief, they may 
‘* refuse their concurrence in his Ordination, and 
* protest st it, and disperse; but they have 
‘*not the least power to deprive the Congrega- 
“tion of the object of their choice of him, 
‘‘ whom that choice alone is sufficient to consti- 
‘*tute their Minister. This principle, it would 


‘* be almost unnecessary tv advance at the present | 


‘‘day; but it was not, perhaps, so fully con- 
‘* ceded among us, at the time of which I am 
‘* speaking, it was thus decidedly implied in the 
‘* beginning of the Profession which Mr. Thacher 
‘*read to the Council which ordained him. ‘A 


‘* «belief of the principles of natural religion 


**¢and a general acceptance of the truths of 
‘« ¢ Christianity are implied in the appearance of 
** “any one, who is believed to have any sense of 
‘« * integrity, before this venerable Council, to 
‘** receive their approbation and blessing, as a 
‘* «Minister of Christ. If there should be any 


*« « doubt of his sincerity, no profession, however | 


‘**ample, would avail to entitle him to confi- 
** «dence and credit. 
***the Profession which I am now called on to 
‘« « make, is, I presume, to determine whether the 
‘«¢ general views which I have taken of the 
‘«* Gospel, will encourage the hope, that, under 
‘* *the blessing of God, the cause of Christ will 
** « not suffer in my hands.’ He then expressed 
‘* his belief in the being and attributes of God ; 
**in the Scriptures, as his rcvealed word ; and 
‘*in Jesus Christ, as his well-beloved Son; and 
‘* concluded with the following scriptual, catho- 
“lic, and rational view of the objects and terms 
‘‘of Christian communion. ‘It may not be 
‘«* superfluous to add, that I regard a credible 
‘© profession of faith in Jesus Christ, as the 
Ss Seih—s proposition rendered credible by 
** «such demonstrations of repentance and obedi- 
*“*ence as, in the judgment of charity, may 
*** evince sincerity—-as the only term of Chris- 
*«¢tian communion which the Scriptures au- 


The object, therefore, of | 
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‘** thorize me*to require; and of consequence 
‘** that I embrace every one who professes this 
‘* « faith, as a friend and brother in the Lord.” 
—Sermons of 8. OC. Thacher, xxvi-xxviii. 

In the following paragraph, Mr. Thacher, who 
occupies a somewhat representative position in 
the controversy, and to whom Channing address- 
ed his letter, in 1815, defines his doctrinal plat- 
form: ‘‘ But, though the differences between us 
‘*and our fellow Christians are chiefly verbal, 
‘* there are others, which may be thought to be 
‘*more real. There are some doctrines, on which 
‘*many good men lay a great stress, which we 
‘**do not teach as any essential part of Christian 
‘* faith. These doctrines relate to modes of the 
‘* Divine nature and divisions of the Divine 
‘ essence ; to the theory of the Divine attributes, 
‘*and the grounds and extent of the Divine de- 
‘*crees; to the origin and transmissson of sin; 
‘*to the methods of God’s operation on the 
‘* human mind ; to the final reasons of the econ- 
‘omy and the ultimate results of the govern- 
“ment of God. Most of these speculations 
‘*evidently involve questions of the most ab- 
‘*struse metaphysics ; questions on which man- 
‘* kind have for ages disputed, and in which the 
‘* most etherial spirits, after vainly cxcruciating 
‘*their understandings, have ‘ found no end, in 
‘¢ wandering mentee? All that is any way 
‘* practical, with regard to these speculations, 
‘* we embrace and teach; for it lies obvious to 
‘the humblest mind. For the rest, we con- 
‘* scientiously think, that much of them will, for 
**ever, be beyond the reach of the human un- 
‘* derstanding, till it is enlarged in a higher 
** world ; =a at any rate, that the Scriptures 
‘* either decide nothing with respect to them, or 
‘* only indistinctly allude to them, or else decide 
‘*against such views of them as are often re- 
** ceived.” — Sermons of 8. 0. Thacher, 283. 

In a letter, dated ‘‘ PuiLaDELPHIA, Sep. 28, 
*¢ 1811,” and published in Volume VII. of the 
London Monthly Repository—(republished in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 220.)—we have a 
sketch of the state of affairs in Boston, at this time. 
The writer says: ‘‘ Of late years, there has been 
‘*a remarkable change in the Congregational 
‘** Churches at Boston. Of this description, there 
‘ are nine, eight of which are supplied by Min- 
‘ isters differing, more or less, on various topics, 
**but all living in great harmory with each 
‘* other, and with Messrs. Freeman and Cary, 
‘* with whom they occasionally exchange pulpits, 
‘‘ reading the King’s Chapel service when they 
‘* preach there, and, on the other hand, Messrs. 
‘Freeman and Cary, when in a Congregational 
“ pulpit, conduct the prayers after the Congre- 
‘* gational mode. Jn most of the Congregation- 
‘*al Churches, Belknap’s Collection is used. Mr. 
‘‘ Buckminster uses Tate and Brady's and a* 
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“selection compiled by himself. Ere long, 
** Belknap's book must be discarded ; for all the 
‘* Ministers alluded to are anti-Calvinistic and 
** anti-Trinitarian. 

‘* The Ministers of Boston and its vicinity hold 
‘‘ meetings at each other's houses, in rotation, 
“once every fortnight, for the examination of 
‘*candidates and for friendly advice and social 
‘*jntercourse. At these meetings, you may see 
‘* Unitarians, Arians, and Trinitarians, indiscrim- 


‘* jnately—as also at the weekly Thursday morn- | 


‘‘ing Lecture, which is preached by orthodox 
‘*and heterodox men alternately. I heard two 


‘*of these, one by Mr. Cary, quite an Unitarian | 


‘* discourse ; the other by a Mr. Codman, in the 
‘true style of an old Puritan. Dr. Osgood, 
‘‘ whose sermon was animadverted on, in the 
‘* Monthly Repository is a high Calvinist, of a 
‘*warm and affectionate temper, and of great 
‘liberality and candor on theological subjects. 
‘* His sympathies are with the anti-Calvinists ; 
‘‘and, if any of his own folks show anything 
‘like bigotry, Dr. O. is their (the anti-Calvin- 
‘*jsts’) champion. He is, therefore, a great 
‘* favorite with the Boston Ministers. 

‘* The Presbyterians of the middle States, find- 
‘* ing that so many of the Congregational Church- 
‘€es had departed from the old faith, erected a 
‘* fine new Church, in Boston, to promote reviv- 
“als. 
‘‘had been extremely popular in New Jersey ; 
‘‘but he has sETTLED DOWN at Boston. The 
“‘Church is deeply in debt; half the pews are 
‘* yet to let; and the good man, himself, by not 
‘* returning the civilities paid him by other Min- 
‘isters, when he first came to Boston, is now 
‘* neglected, not only by them, but by their hear- 
‘ers; and he has to stand his ground, and plead 
‘*the cause of Orthodoxy against eight of the 
‘* Congregationalists, besides the King’s Chapel 
‘ Ministers.” —Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 221. 





It is supplied by one Dr. Griffin, who | 
| he was himself equally orthodox. 





The work of Rev. Noah Worcester, entitled 
Bible News, was, meanwhile, provoking discus- 
sion, in various quarters. He had, doubtless, | 
hoped by its means to bring to a settlement the | 
great question upon which the religious commun- 
ity was known to be divided. But he found | 
those who stood ready, publicly, to controvert | 
his sentiments, and to pronounce the author of | 
them, if not an Arian, at least no better than an | 
Arian. Indeed, so sharp and unsparing was the | 
criticism to which his book was subjected, that | 
he felt it to be almost a personal assault. In 
1812, when his gentle nature had been sufficient- 
ly irritated to impel him to notice the matter, 
publicly, he brought out his pamphlet, entitled, 
A Respectful Address to the Trinitarian Clergy, 
relating to their manner of treating opponents. 
In this, he sets forth his personal grievance. 
‘*Permit me, then, my fathers and brethren, to 
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‘* ask, has it not been common, among Ministers, 
‘*to represent me as an Arian or a Socinian? 
‘** These terms, you know, have become terms of 
‘reproach. What have been the motives in ap- 
‘plying them to me? Every person acquainted 
‘* with my views and the views of Arius and 
‘* Socinius knows that I am neither an Arian nor 
**a Socinian. And those who are not acquainted 
‘* with my views have no right to pretend that 
‘** they are, and to stigmatize me for they know 
‘*not what. Has not, then, a disposition to 
‘* reproach been at the bottom of such represen- 
** tations ? 

**It is well known that some have said, that 
‘they see no difference between my views sad 
‘*the views of Arians. If the affirmation be 
‘* true, it is also true that they can conceive of 
** no difference between a Son from the uncreated 
‘* essence of Deity and a Son created out of 
‘*nothing. For this is the precise distinction 
‘* between my views and the views of Arius. 
‘* Whether I am in an error or not is not now the 
** question; but whether my brethren have con- 
«ducted, uprightly, in their representations of 
‘*my sentiment.”—Respectful Address to the 
Trinitarian Clergy, by Noah Worcester, 1812, 5. 

Doctor Worcester also gives extracts from a 
letter of Dr. Eckley, who had been reputed the 
solitary Trinitarian Preacher among the Congre- 


gationalists of Boston, which would show that 
That letter 
was addressed to Thomas, the brother of Doctor 
Worcester, who was settled at Salisbury, New 


Hampshire. The extracts are these : 

‘*My plan, when I saw you, as I think I inti- 
‘*mated, respecting the Son of God, was very 
‘* similar to what your brother has now adopted. 
‘* The common plan of three self-existent persons 
‘* forming one Hssence or infinite Being, and one 
‘*of these persons being united tc a man, but 
‘* not in the least humbling himself or suffering, 
**completely leads to and ends in Socinianism : 
‘*and though it claims the form of Orthodozy, 
** it is a shadow without a substance ; it eludes 
‘* inspection: and I sometimes say to those who 
‘* are strenuous for this doctrine, that they take 
‘*away my Lord and I know not where they 
‘* place him.” 

* * * * * * *« 

‘*The orthodoxy, so called, of Waterland, is 
‘* as repugnant to my reason and views of relig- 
‘‘ ion as the heterodoxy of Lardner; and I am at 
‘a loss to see that any solid satisfaction, for a 
‘* person who wishes to find salvation through 
‘*the death of the Son or Gop, can be found in 
‘* either.” 

* ¥ ” * * * * 

‘*T seek for a plan which exalts the personal 
‘* character and attributes of the Son or Gop in 
‘‘the highest possible degree. The plan which 
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‘*your brother hath chosen does this. The 
‘* scheme he has adopted affords light and cown- 
‘* fort to the Christian. I have long thougitt so ; 
‘*and I continue to think I have not been mis- 
** taken.” B® 

* 


* * * * * * 


Doctor Worcester adds: ‘‘In a letter to my- 


* “ness of a Son to his Father, and of the Son 


‘< ‘of God’s possessing the same nature (of con- | 


*¢* sequence divine) with the Father, resulting 
‘** from the fact of his being his begotten and 
‘*S own Son, is sufficient, in my mind, as the 
*** ground or reason of his exaltation to the 
‘**high rank you conceive him to hold in the 
“* system: God of God, Light of Light—to 
‘¢¢whom the Father hath given to have life in 
‘* © himself—to whom he may make all possible 
‘* * communications as to his own Son—may give 
‘* “him all power in heaven and earth, putting 


‘¢¢ all things under him, but Himself—seat him | 


‘**at his own right hand, on the throne, and 
‘* ¢command all men to honor him as the angels 
‘** © do in heaven.’ 


‘+ eth.’ "—Respectful Address to the Trinitar- 
ian Olergy, by Noah Worcester, 8. 
In the interest of free investigation, he pro- 


ceeds: ‘‘ Can it be supposed that much will be | 


‘¢ done for the detection of error or the Gevelop- | 


“‘ ment of truth in respect to long-received and 


‘popular opinions, while the conduct of the | 


‘*Clergy renders it extremely hazardous for a 


“man to enquire in an impartial manner? Is | 


‘there any danger that divine truth will suffer 
‘‘by free inquiry? If you entertain opinions 


‘‘ which you are unwilling should be submitted | 


‘¢to the strictest scrutiny, does not this afford 
‘“ some reason to suppose that you have perceived 
‘that they will not bear a very close examina- 
‘*tion? If these opinions are so clearly reveal- 
‘*ed, and so important as you have pretended, 
‘they can be supported from the Bible against 
‘all the objections of your opponents. But if 
‘‘they will not bear examination, and cannot 
‘‘ fairly be supported by the Bible, the sooner 
“they are set aside the better; the better for 


‘* you, and for the cause of truth in general.” — | 
Respectful Address to the Trinitarian Clergy, | 


by N. Worcester, 14, 15. 

As to his own position he remarks: ‘‘ Not a 
‘‘small number have been greatly alarmed by 
‘the outcry of Trinitarian Ministers in respect 


‘to what I have published, who, when they | 
**came to know the truth respecting what was | 


‘* written, have been surprised to find that they 


‘* had always believed the same doctrine.”—Re- | 
spectful Address to the Trinitarian Clergy, by | 


N. Worcester, 41. 
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From the letters of Doctor Parkman and 
William Wells, Esq., we are enabled to learn, to 


|} some extent, the state of affairs, in Boston, in 


1812. It would appear that, while Unitarianism 


| was on the point of an open and armed develope- 
| ment, it was not publicly known or recognized, 
| by name. 
‘* self, the Doctor wrote thus: ‘ What you have | 
‘* “admirably well said, Sir, respecting the like- | 


A writer in the Christian Hxaminer, 
many years subsequent, remarks, ‘‘ The time has 
“been, when our peculiar sentiments were so 
“ unpopular that it was hazardous to teach them. 
‘*The minds of men were not prepared to receive 
‘*them. We were obliged to conceal them from 
‘*public view, or disclose them in ambiguous 
** language.” 

Doctor Farkman, in his letter, speaks of Doc- 
tors Freemen and Kirkland as both avoiding any 
open avowal of Unitarian sentiments, or, at least, 
any parade of them in the pulpit. He says: 
‘* Dr. Freemen can hardly be considered an ex- 
‘* ception to the great majority of his brethren. 
**For though, on other subjects, he is explicit 
‘and unreserved, as he is able and intelligent, I 
“never heard him express an Unitarian senti- 
‘*ment; and I believe he carefully avoids it in 


| ‘* the pulpit, because it might unnecessarily dis- 
‘‘Thus the good man ‘ being dead, yet speak- | 


‘*turb some of his hearers. There is, now, one 
‘*more gentleman in Boston who, with his 
‘* intimate friends, may, perhaps, be considered 


| ‘a Unitarian; but he maintains the same cau- 


‘tious reserve; and, from neither his sermons, 
‘*his prayers, nor his private conversation, 
‘could I infer that he was a Unitarian. Now 
‘**even admitting, what I hardly think I have a 
“right to do, that these three gentlemen are 
‘* Unitarians, to what can all this prudent reserve 
‘**be ascribed, but to their conviction that the 
‘*‘ preaching of Unitarian doctrines would be 
‘* offensive to their hearers, and injurious to their 
‘* usefulness? ”’—Parkman’s Letter—Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, ii., 224. 

Again: ‘* Dr. Kirkland was formerly one of 
** the Ministers of Boston, and whatever his par- 
‘* ticular friends may think of his opinions, he 
‘* never preached these sentiments. Nay, I may 
** venture to say, that, had Dr. Kirkland been 
‘*an acknowledged defender of Unitarianism, he 
‘would not have been elected to that place. 
‘* Unitarianism is too unpopular in the country ; 
‘* and his friends, who are at the same time the 
‘** friends and Governors of the University, with 


| ‘fall the respect they most justly entertain for 


‘* his exalted talents and character, and particu- 
** larly for his candid and liberal mind, would, 
‘*T believe, have deemed it necessary to saczifice 
‘* their private wishes, and consulted the interests 
‘* of the University, by electing a President whose 
‘*sentiments were more agreeable to the great 
‘* body of the Massachusetts clergy.” — Parkman's 
Letter—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 225. 

Mr. Wells, at nearly the same date, communi- 
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cates to his English correspondent the following 
information : ‘‘ Most of our Boston Clergy and 
‘* respectable laymen (of whom we have many 
‘enlightened theologians,) are Unitarian. Nor | 
‘‘do they think it at all necessary to conceai 
“their sentiments upon these subjects, but 
‘* express them without the least hesitation when 
‘‘they judge it proper. I may safely say, the 
‘* general habit of thinking and speaking upon | 
‘*this question, in Boston, is Unitarian. At the 
‘* same time, tle controversy is seldom or never 
‘‘ introduced into the pulpit. I except the Chapel | 
‘*Chureh. If publications make their appear- | 
‘‘ance, attacking Unitarian sentiments, they are | 
‘‘commonly answered with spirit and ability ; | 
‘*but the majority of those who are Unitarian | 
“are, perhaps, of those sentiments without any | 
‘* distinct consciousness of being so.”— Wells's | 
Letter —Review of American Unitarianism, 13. | 

‘‘The violent party here have chosen to meet | 
‘¢their opponents upon very unfavorable ground. 
‘Instead of making it a cause of orthodoxy | 
‘* against heresy, they have very unwisely pre- | 
‘* ferred to insist upon a subscription to Articles 
‘* of Faith. This has given great offence to many | 
‘* who are disposed to be in favor of their Creed, | 
‘‘and thrown them into the opposite scale. Dr. 
‘“‘ Osgood is really orthodox in sentiment, but a | 
‘*noble and determined supporter of the right | 
‘‘ of private judgment, and on the best possible | 
‘*terms with our Boston friends. This is also | 
‘*the case with the venerable Dr. Lathrop of | 
‘West Springfield, Mr. Palmer’s friend, and | 
‘‘many others. In short, we are now contend- 
‘ing for the liberty of being Protestants. If | 
‘* we can persuade the people (and we stand upor 
‘advantageous ground) that we have the right 
“‘tothimk upon religious subjects as our con- 
‘* sciences and the Scriptures direct, things will 
** go on well.” — Wells's Letter—Review of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism, 14. 

Another writer, at about the same time, dwells | 
upon the cheering prospect. He says: ‘‘In the | 
‘* State of Massachusetts, and particularly in the 
‘*environs of Boston, the great cause of Chris- 
“tian truth is making a silent but rapid and 
‘irresistible progress. From the inquisitive and 
‘liberal spirit which prevails in the University 
‘** of Cambridge, which has never been checked, 
‘** at any time, but which there is reason to expect | 
‘* will receive every requisite aid and encourage- 
‘ment from the present learned and accomplish- | 
‘ed Principal, Dr. Kirkland, the happiest conse- | 
‘*quences may be expected to ensue,”—Review 
of American Unitarianism, 18 

But the liberal party did not neglect the means 
of extending and propagating, as well as indicat- 
ing, their views. Fully aware of the importance 
of the press, they were disposed to avail them- 
selves of it, to the full extent. In this, they 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| needed merely to act upon the suggestions of 


their own experience. 

‘* The Boston Clergy are represented by Dr. Free- 
‘*man, as first converted by the labors of Mr. 
‘* Hazlitt. The Rev.Mr.Oxnard, the father of 
‘**the Unitarians at Portland, was ‘ convinced by 
‘**the works of Dr. Priestly and Mr. Lindsey’ 
‘*__(p. 16). ‘The publications of these men,’ 
‘* says Dr. F.,* have had, and probably will have, 
‘** oreat effects’—(p. 17). By the same publi- 
**cations was the Rev. J. Sherman convinced. 
‘*_(p, 24.). The works of other Unitarians 
‘*make converts also at Oldenbarneveld and 
‘* other places. Dr. Priestly, in his letter, already 
‘* extracted, seems to consider his Tracts as nec- 
‘‘essary to his success.”—Review of American 
Unitarianism, 22. 

The Anthology, which had been conducted on 
the plan of a literary Magazine and Review, al- 
though it had repeatedly stepped into the field 
of theological controversy, gave place to a new 
publication. ‘‘ The General Repository and 
‘** Review was conducted by Mr. Andrew Norton, 
‘*the Librarian of Harvard-college. It was 
‘*a quarterly publication; and began with the 
‘* year 1812, and continued two years. It consist- 
‘*ed of four departments, namely, Theological, 
‘“‘ Literary, Miscellaneous Reviews, and Intelli- 
** gence.” —Memories of S. Willard, i., 251. 

This, however, did not fully satisfy the de- 
mand for a religious periodical which should 
answer, for the Liberal party, the ends which were 
met by the Panoplist, in the case of the Orthodox. 
There was a call for some publication which, 
without indulging in controversy, and under the 
banner of peace, should yet subserve the liberal 
cause. In open collision with the Panoplist, the 
liberal cause had nothing to gain, while there was 
danger that it might lose. The name, ‘ Unitari- 
‘*an,” from its English associations, was not in 


| good repute; and, so long as the party could 


maintain their position, without the odium of the 
name, they might remain strong in the confi- 
dence and respect of the community. 

In these circumstances, several of the Boston 
Clergy looked abroad for the man whom they 
might engage as an editor. They fixed their 
eyes upon the Rev. Noah Worcester, a man of 
amiable spirit, and who, for his Bible News, had 
been virtually cast out by some of his orthodox 
brethren. Indeed, the question between the two 
parties had, of late, assumed a new phase. The 
more sagacious of the Orthodox party could not 
be blind to the necessity of a combined effort to 
withstand the threatening innovations. They 
saw, moreover, the advantage which was pos- 
sessed, and which had been successfully employ- 
ed, by Connecticut Consociation, to crush out 
the germs of Unitarian defection among their 
Churches. In the Presbyterian Church, also, they 
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saw an illustration of the power of a common 
organization, to which they were not ivsensible. 
The effort, therefore, was made, in Massachu- 
setts, to secure a Consociation of the Churches, 
in local bodies, so that Churches and Pastors 
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might be subject to a common ecclesiastical | 


control. 

To avoid the odium of innovation, they at- 
tempted to base their project on one that had 
been proposed in the days of the Mathers. 
hoped to secure an ecclesiastical ascenlency by 


the adhesion of a majority of the Churches. | 


Doctors Morse and Lyman were the leaders in the 


zation. 
plan was especially an object of suspicion from 
the well known position and character of its 
authors. They, therefore, soon took the alarm ; 
and they had good reason to feel assured of the 
support of many of the opposite party. Even 
men like Doctor Emmons, zealously and sternly 
opposed to doctrinal Unitarianism, were equally 
at issue with any measure looking to a compact 
ecclesiastical organization of the Churches. 

In these circumstances, Doctor Channing, in 
behalf of several of the Boston Clergy, address- 
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I ce 


| **have been brought from darkness into light ; 
‘‘and so commonly infuses into its professors a 

**censorious and uncharitable spirit.”—Zetter to 

Noah Worcester, 1818—Channing's Life, i., 356. 

From Willard’s Memories, we learn that ‘+ The 

** Ohristian Disciple is the name that was given 

| ** to a periodical work which was commenced in 
“‘the year 1813. It was established under the 


| ‘fauspices of Rev. William E. Channing and 
Tey | 


*‘ others. They who devised this practical work 
**had but one person in view for its Editor; 
‘namely, the Rev. Noah Worcester. For six 


| ** years, comprising the same number of volumes, 
plan for introducing this more compact organi- | 


Odious, in itself, to the Liberal party, the | 


** he conducted the work in monthly numbers, 
‘*and then surrendered it into the hands of the 
** Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., who became the Editor 
‘* of the work, publishing a number once in two 
“ months, giving it essentially the same character 
“that it had before sustained, and retaining its 
‘‘ former friends and contributors. As an evi- 


| **dence of this, it may be added, that he edited 


ed himself to Noah Worcester, inviting him to | 


the editorship of the proposed publication. 
says: ‘‘ Our conviction of the importance of this 
‘* work has been strengthened by the appearance 
‘* of a publication, in Zhe Panoplist, recommend- 
‘‘ing the immediate erection of ecclesiastical 
‘*tribunals. After conversing about the best 


He | 


| **the work for five years,* comprising that num- 


“ber of volumes. In the year 1824, it came into 
‘*the hands of the Rev. John Gorham Palfrey. 
‘He changed the title to The Christian Hxram- 
| **iner. Though it became more learned and less 
‘*popular and practical in its character, than it 
‘*had before been, it retained its former friends 
‘‘and made new ones. Less exclusively a relig- 
| **ious journal, it attracted a class of readers who 
| ‘craved more variety. It prospered in his 


| ** hands, during the three years he held it, to the 


‘*means of attaining the end above described, | 


**the general question was, ‘To whom shall we 


***commit the superintendence of such a peri- | 


** ¢ odical?’ and we unanimously concurred in 
“ the opinion that you are peculiarly fitted for 
‘* the office of editing it. * * * 


**' You may expect aid from gentlemen in this | 


“town and vicinity. With the sentiments of 
‘** these gentlemen you are generally acquainted. 
‘* They are not precisely agreed as to the person 
* or dignity of Christ ; nor do they wish that 
**the work should be devoted to any particular 
‘* view of that subject. Whilst they are willing 
‘*to admit the arguments of all sects, they wish, 
‘* chiefly, to exhibit those relations and offices of 
** Christ which Christians generally acknowledge, 
‘‘and to promote a spirit of forbearance and 
‘‘ charity among those who differ in relation to 
‘¢ this and other difficult subjects. As to the pe- 
‘*culiarities of Calvinism, we are opposed to 
‘*them, without censuring those who embrace 
‘*those sentiments. We are opposed to that 
‘* system, particularly, inasmuch as it prostrates 
‘*the independence of the mind, and teaches 
**men that they are naturally incapable of dis- 
‘* cerning religious truths; generates a timid, su- 
‘* perstitious dependence on those who profess to 


** pecuniary benefit of its proprietors and publish- 
‘‘ers more than to his own. Mr. Palfrey, at the 
‘close of his service, being about to leave 
‘¢ Boston for a season, transferred the Hvaminer 
‘¢to Mr. Francis Jenks, who was the Editor for 
‘six years, from 1826 to 1831, inclusive.”— 
Memories of S. Willard, ii., 280, 281. 

There was an evident necessity of making the 
platform of the Christian Disciple broad and 
liberal. The grounds of this necessity are hinted 
at, in Channing’s Letter to Worcester. They are 
more fully exhibited by the biographer of the 
Buckministers (Page 339), in the assertion that 
the Liberal party disagreed among themselves, on 
almost every other subject except that of the 
Trinity. A writer in the Punoplist makes out a 
much stronger case. He says: ‘‘ The following 
‘* opinions were held by one or another of the 
‘** Boston Association, viz : 

‘¢ That Christ was a mere man ;—That no such 


* “He became ultimately] the permanent conductor of 
“ the work, and continued its management to the close of 
** 1822, The interest taken in it, on it first appearance, 
** was very considerable. The list of subscribers immedi- 
“ ately and rapidly increased; and it has since continued 
** to be one of the most uniformly well-supported journals 
‘of the country. '— Memoir of H. Ware, Jr., 115. 
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‘** doctrine as that of the Atonement was taught 
‘* in the Scriptures ;—That the idea of an Atone- 
‘*ment is perfectly ridiculous ;—That the com- 
‘*mon opinion of Conversion is fanatical ;—That 
‘*reason is superior to revelation;—That the 
‘* religion of nature is of higher authority than 
“book-religion ;—That repentance of sin is all 
‘*that is required for the enjoyment of happi- 
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| 


“ness, here or hereafter ;—That men are justified | 


‘* by their works ;—That those who do not repent 
‘tin this world, will become wiser, and repent, 
‘* and be happy, in the future world ;—That there 
“will be no general judgment;—-That the soul 
**sleeps with the body, from death to the resur- 
‘* rection ;—That Christ made but two consider- 
‘able additions to the religion of mankind; 
‘‘ viz. the fact of the resurrection of the body, 
‘Cand the institution of the Christian ministry ;-- 
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£*iast, or monster, who preaches said doctrines.” 
Review of American Unitarianism, 20. 

But, in some quarters, the conflict had reached 
its crisis, and the reaction had commenced, be- 
fore the Unitarian name had been openly avow- 
ed. In Clark’s Discourse before the Barnstable 
Conference (1855) he gives an illustration of this 
in the case of ‘*‘The Sandwich Church.” ‘‘The 
‘* heart of its Pastor, Rev. Jonathan Burr, who 
‘*had been preaching, some ten or fifteen years, 
‘*in an unconverted state, as he himself suppos- 
‘*ed, was touched by the grace of God. Having 
“thus become ‘a new creature in Christ, old 
‘*¢things passed away, and all things became 
‘¢“new,’—his views of divine truth, his style 


| ‘of preaching, his prayers, in short, his entire 


‘*That the soul of man is material ;—and many | 


“other unscriptural notions. All but two of 
‘*these opinions have been delivered from the 
** pulpit; and, most probably, they have also. 
‘*That we may not be misunderstood, we again 


‘*say, that the Boston Association contains num- | 


‘* bers who differ widely from each other in doc- 
“trine; and that they range from decided and 
‘* consistent Calvinism down to the lowest Socin- 


‘*janism, if not down to the station of Geddes; | 
‘*whom we should place about half way between | 


‘* Socinus and Voltaire.” 


This language is quoted with implied approv- | 


al in the Life of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, 
(ii., 222.) himself soon destined to take a con- 
spicuous part in the controversy. Yet there still 
was no public avowal of Unitarianism ; no exter- 
nal sign of the great change which had, in real- 
ity, taken place, and of which both parties were 
fully aware. Information of it had been sent 


across the ocean, and had appeared in print ; yet | 


it was little known on this side of the Atlantic, 


except to those by whom it was communicated. | 


Things could not long remain in this state. 


The | 


Liberal party might, indeed, be satisfied with it | 


—this, indeed,’ was boldly charged upon them— 
but their opponents were not. 


‘Thus it is, and thus it has been for years. 


** Knowing that the cold skepticism of Socinian- | 


‘‘ism cannot satisfy the wants nor alleviate the 


‘woes of plain common-sense people, its advo- | 


“cates in general have not dared to be open. 


‘*They have clandestinely crept into orthodox | 


““Churches, by forbearing to contradict their 
‘* faith, and then have gradually moulded them, 
‘* by their negative preaching, to the shape which 
“‘they would wish. The people, after a while, 
** never hearing of the atonement, nor of special 
‘* grace or any of the kindred doctrines, forget 
‘* that they belong to the Christian system ; and, 
“by and by, regard a man as a kind of enthus- 


The Panoplist, in | 
its Review of American Unitarianism, remarked : | 


‘‘ministry; and, although a majority of his 
‘* Church and a large proportion of his Congre- 
‘* gation were in sympathy with their new Min- 
‘Cister, the major part of the Parish voters were 
‘* better suited with the old ; and so the gentle, 
‘* bland, and now evangelical Mr. Burr was eject- 
‘*ed. Denied access to his pulpit, as he was enter- 
‘ing it, on a Sabbath morning, he and his adher- 
‘fents, including most of his assembled wor- 
‘* shippers, withdrew to a neighboring hall for 
‘* religious service. This occurred in 1811; and, 
‘on the seventeenth of Febuary, 1813, he was 
‘* ¢installed over the Calvinistic Society lately 
‘¢* formed and associated with the First Church,’ 
‘*of which he considered himself, and was con- 
‘€sidered by the installing Council, as still the 
‘* Pustor.”—Clark’s Discourse before the Barn- 
stable Conference, 1855, 27. 

He remarks again, ‘*That act of sovereign 
‘¢ grace whereby the heart of one Minister had 
‘*been renewed, and an evangelical tone given 
‘to his preaching, was soon after repeated in 
“other similar cases. It is a surprising aud most 
“deeply interesting fact, that, between the years 
** 1810 and 1816, not less than six Congregational 
‘* Pastors in this County passed through the same 
‘* experience, excepting that, in every case after 
‘* the first, the change in the Minister was fol- 
‘*lowed by a corresponding change in his people ; 
**so that a schism was avoided.”—Clark’s Dis- 


| course before the Barnstable Conference, 1855, 27. 





He gives another instance illustrative of the 
reaction that was commencing : ‘‘ When the Pas- 
‘“*tor of the Second Church in Plymouth, Man- 
‘‘omet Ponds, lapsed into Armiaianism, about 
‘the year 1813, and, shortly after, avowed the 
‘¢ Unitarian faith, a small portion of the Church 
‘*and Society withdrew from his ministry, but 
‘* formed no separate organization. The little 
‘*band, meeting for worship, on the Sabbath, 
‘¢in a private house, with no preaching except 
‘¢ an occasional supply from the Missionary Soci- 
‘ety, slowly but steadily increased, till ‘the 
‘¢¢ Spirit was poured upon them from on high’ in 
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‘*the Summer of 1819. 
‘* point in their destiny. The Pastor, now near- 
‘*]y deserted by his flock, left his post, which 
‘* was speedily filled by an evangelical preacher, 
‘‘as was also the empty meeting-house by its 
‘former occupants; and no trace of Unitarian- 
‘ism now remains in the Parish.”—Clark’s Dis- 
course at Plymouth, 1855, 21. 

The attempt to stigmatize the Liberal party as 
Unitarians was naturally resented by those who 
were conscious of dissenting from the views of 
Belsham and Priestly, and who yet were con- 
sciously opposed to the leading doctrines main- 
tained by the Orthodox. They wished still to 
remain under the old Congregational banner, and 
keep their place among the Churches of the land. 


But the diversity of belief, which was becoming | 


continually more apparent, could not much longer 
be concealed or kept in the back-ground. With 
such antagonists as Doctor Morse, Doctor Worces- 
ter, Doctor Lyman, and the Panoplist to contend 
with, the gentle words of liberality and charity 
were fast losing their charm. Doctor Morse 
considered himself a persecuted man. He charg- 
ed all the grievances of which he had occasion to 
complain, in his controversy with Miss Adams, to 
the account of Unitarianism. He had opposed 
those whom he regarded as its champions; and 
his offense was visited upon his head, in what he 
accounted severe measure. He had urged for- 
ward the founding of Andover Seminary. He 
had denounced the perversion of funds given by 
Orthodox liberality to Harvard-college. He had 
established the Panoplist and contributed more 
than any other man to give it vigor and success. 
But one thing more remained to be done, before 
he could be assured of carrying confusion into 
the ranks of his opponents. His attempt to ef- 
fect an ecclesiastical organization of the Church- 
es, although he labored fur it, strenuously, and 
wrote vigorously for it, in the pages of the Pan- 
oplist, was destined to be a failure ; but the cor- 
respondence between English and American Uni- 
tarians was a fact which he ascertained, and of 
which he was soon prepared to make most effect- 
ive and even startling use. 

In 1812, Belsham’s Memoirs of Linsley were 
published in England. They contained the cor- 
respondence of American Unitarians who were 
still supposed to disclaim the name. The bovk 
was little known in this country ; and it was one 
which, for obvious reasons, the Liberal party was 
not disposed to circulate. Mr. Belsham, himself, 
was a Universalist ; and, on many points, he went 
far beyond his American friends and correspond- 
ents. He was somewhat impatient at what he 
regarded as their timidity. He was even dispos- 


This was the turning | 


Two years after the publication of the Life of 
Linsley, only. three copies were known to have 
reached Boston. One of these copies was in the 
Library of Harvard-college ; but it was rarely 
to be found upon its shelves. Those who perused 
it, perused it in silence and made few comments 
that could be overheard. No public notice of 
the work was taken in the journals in the inter- 
ests of the Liberal party. : 

Doctor Morse incidentally heard of the work, 
and determined to secure the privilege of perus- 
ing it. He applied for it, at the Library, but it 
had been drawn out. He persisted in his appli- 
cations till it came into his hands. Here he 
found what he had long sought—the means, as 
he believed, of tearing off the mask, as he con- 
sidered it, which the Liberal party had so long 
worn. In certain Chapters of his work, Mr. 
Belsham had introduced the letters of American 
correspondents ; and these letters admitted the 
fact of American Unitarianism, and gloried in its 
prospects. They pleaded for the policy of pru- 
dent reserve, practiced by their friends with re- 
spect to the avowal of their peculiar views. 
They seemed to admit that Unitarianism had 
succeeded, so far, by doing its work in disguise. 
The character of these letters may be inferred 
from the extracts that have been quoted above. 

Doctor Morse took immediate steps for pub- 
lishing what the liberal party had passed over in 
silence. He issued, in a private pamphlet, with- 
out comment,* those portions of Belsham’s me- 
moir which concerned the American Churches. 
The Panoplist stood ready to supply any lack of 
service in the way of comment. In the number 
for June, 1815, appeared its Review of “ Ameri- 





* This is not strictly, correct.) Doctor Morse called at- 
tention to the apparent reluctance of the Liberal party to 
give publicity to the work. ‘‘The care,” says he, 
‘*which has been manifested to limit the knowledge of 
‘*this interesting work, during many months, probably 
“two years, since its arrival in Boston, indicates, pretty 
‘* plainly, the unwillingness of those who-have possessed 
* copies of it, to have its contents generally known.”— 
(Page 4.) 

The same account of the matter is given by a reviewer 
of this pamphlet, (a Unitarian) in the Boston Patriot for 
May 18, 1815. ‘‘It is a fact,” says this reviewer, “‘ that the 
“ work ” (Memoirs of Linsley) “ no sooner arrived here, 
“than it was studiously concealed. But a few copies 
“* were received, and the circulation of these was confined 
“voasmall number of select individuals. Om a careful 
“* perusal, we can find but one motive for this suppression, 
“viz: that the Unitarians, whojare principally confined to 
“ Boston and its vicinity, are not yet prepared for an open 
*¢ and explicit avowal of their sentiments. Thus reasoned 
‘a political writer, a Unitarian, in 4815; and to the same 





ed to rebuke their policy of holding their pecu- 
liar doctrines in reserve and seeking to evade and 
avoid the odium of the Unitarian name. 





*‘ conclusion must every candid mind be brought, when 
“made acquainted with the facts.”—Spirit of the Pil- 
grime, Kii., 118. 
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‘* can Unitarianism,” the pamphlet which Doctor 
Morse had issued. In this Review, it arrayed, in 
the most effective manner, all the evidence it | 
could command, to identify American with Eng- 

lish Unitarianism, and involve it in a common | 
odium. It commenced with remarking: ‘It | 
‘*has been known, for at least a quarter of a/| 
‘** century, by those who have been well-informed | 
‘*on the subject, that there has been, in Boston, 

‘*a defection from those doctrines of the Bible 

‘which have usually been denominated ortho- | 
‘‘dox in Protestant communities. It has been | 
‘*known that this defection has gradually in- 

‘*creased ; has silently and covertly extended | 
‘* itself into a considerable number of congrega- 
‘*tions, in the vicinity ; and has been, in a few 
‘*instances, openly avowed. From a great va- 
“riety of anonymous publications, it has been 
‘evident that the defection had proceeded in 
‘*the downward course to the lowest degrees of 
‘* Socinianism, and to the very borders of open 
‘*infidelity. Further than this, it has not been 
‘*in a few solitary instances only, that persons, 
‘*who have been near the centre of all these | 
‘‘ operations, have heard from the pulpit, both 
‘*sermons and prayers, which neither expressed 
‘nor implied any thing more than sober Deism, 


‘‘and which were totally at variance with the | 
** Gospel.” 


It proceeds to say that to substantiate these 
facts was not easy, inasmuch as the work of 
error was carried on cautiously, and those who 
were guilty of defection represented themselves | 
as not differing materially from their clerical | 
brethren throughout the country. The Panoplist, 
in this connection, spoke of such conduct as an 
‘* artifice practiced systematically by a majority 
‘* of the clergymen who have led the way in this 
“apostasy from the faith of the Protestant 
‘*Churches, and, as we believe we may safely 
‘‘add, in apostasy from Cluiistianity.” 

In preparing the way for its exposition of 
the real sentiments of secret Unitarians in this | 
country, it gives the known sentiments of avow- | 
ed Unitarians in England with whom they cor- | 
responded. From Belsham’s writings, the several 
elements of his creed were drawn, the whole 
presenting, doubtless, a far more odious aggregate | 
than his American sympathizers could have imag- 
ined possible. He was seen, for instance, con- | 
fessing himself a Universalist; declaring the | 
doctrine of Atonement exploded, as irrational ; 
asserting that Christ was ‘‘ truly and properly a 
‘*man, and nothing more than a man ;” ete. 

The Punoplist, after drawing out a scheme of 
Mr. Belsham’s belief, remarks, that of the ex- 
istence of such Unitarianism, in the metropolis | 
of New England, its readers had generally been | 
persuaded ; ‘but that it was making consider- 
able progiess, or that men, eminent in Church | 





| taken by the writer of the Review. 


| *genuous comment. 
| “ Belsham, 
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and State, could so conceal their sentiments, 
did not appear to them credible. But, in- 
dicating the necessity of controverting error, 
and justifying its course in its exposure, 
the Panoplist remarks, that had these facts 
of the pamphlet under review came from 
an Orthodox source, they would have been 
met by the allegation of party spirit and mis- 
representation. But the writer had taken 
a deliberate survey of what he described. 
“He has shown us, that like the Grecian phil- 
“ osophers of old, many of his order, in our coun- 
“try, would have one religion for the vulgar 
“and another for the wise; that it is a funda- 
““mental maxim, among the great body of lead- 
“ing Unitarians, here, not to expose their 
“sentiments directly to the inspection of the 
“world at large, and to challenge investigation, 
“but to operate in secret; to entrust only the 
“initiated with their measures; and to leave 
“the vulgar to fall into the tracks of the wise, 
“by the force of that principle of imitation 
“which is capable of operating so powerfully 
“upon them.”— Page 10. 

Extensive quotations are then given from the 
pamphlet, designed to sustain all the positions 
He con- 
cludes by showing the incongruity of supposing 
that the two parties can harmonize, or that the 
Liberal party can be recognized by the Orthodox, 
or these approve of communion with Unitarians, 
He quotes Mr. Belsham’s remarks on Sherman’s 
case, in Connecticut: ‘‘Opinions such as these 
“can no more harmonize with each other than 
“light and darkness, than Christ and Belial. 
“They who hold doctrines so diametrically op- 
“posite cannot be fellow-worshippers in the 
“same temple. It was expedient that they 
“should separate.” It then adds, “ With all 
“our hearts, we subscribe to this frank and in- 
It dogs honor to Mr. 
How different from the disguise of 
“our Unitarians, and their whining complaints 
“ about illiberality in the Orthodox in refusing 


| “to exchange with them.”—Review of Ameri- 
| can Unitarianism, 


25, And again, “It is very 
“obvious that the two systems, of which the 
“sentiments on subjects such as these are in di- 
“rect opposition, cannot, with any propriety, be 
“confounded together, under one common 
“name. That both should be Christianity is 


| “impossible; else Chrstianity is a term which 


“distinguishes nothing. For if opposite views 


| “as to the object of worship, the ground of hope 
| ** for eternity, the rule of faith and duty, and 


“the principles and motives of true obedience ; 
‘*if these do not constitute different religions, 
“we may, without much difficulty, discover 
“some principles of union and identity, among 
‘all religions whatever; we may realize the 
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“doctrine of Pope's Universal Prayer; and 
“extend the right hand of fellowship to the 
“‘ worshippers at the Mosque and to the vota- 
“ries of Brama.”—Review of American Uni- 
tarianism, 26. 

The writer of this Revvew of American | 
Uniturianism was Jeremiah Evarts, who, in May, 
1810, removed to Charlestown, and commenced 
his editorial career in charge of the Panoplist. | 
Few men could have been better qualified for | 
the post. “Under his care, the reputation of | 
“the Panoplist immediately rose; and it was | 
“probably better supported, and had more of | 
““the confidence of the religious community, 
“generally, for the ten years during which it | 





“was under his editorship, than any similar | 
““work ever published in this country.”— 
Tracy’s Life of Hvarts, 63. 

The Unitarians—as they were thenceforth 
known—could not pass over the Review in si- 
lence. The sensation which it created, in every 
direction, was such that men who would have | 
gladly kept silent were forced to speak out, lest 
all the odium of English Unitarianism, with 
which they or their friends had been in the 
sympathy of genial correspondence, should fall | 
upon them. It seemed important that an an- 
swer of some kind should be made to the 
Review ; and the task fell to the lot of Rev. 


William E, Channing, the beloved and honored 
Pastor of the Federal-street Church. 

For the expression of a merely eloquent and 
indignant protest, no better man could have 


been selected. At the very commencement of 
his ministry, in Boston, Mr. Channing gained 

the reputation of a high-minded, conscientious, | 
and devoted Minister. He seemed, indeed, to 

belong, by sympathy and character, to the 

more evangelical class of preachers. He had | 
co operated with the leading orthodox Minis- 

ters of the vicinity, in many important matters; 

and, in the early days ofethe Panoplist, it is be- 

lieved that he repeatedly contributed to its 

columns. But the attempt to involve the entire 

Liberal party in the odium of sympathy with 

Mr. Belsham and his English friends—an odium 

from which he could not well escape, himself— 

exci ed him to the resolution of attempting to | 
counteract the impression of an article which | 
is said to have produced “ an effect unparalleled 
“in the ministerial connections and the eccles- 
“jastical affairs of Massachusetts.” 

In a very few weeks after the Review had ap- 
peared, Dr. Channing published his, Letter to 
‘the Rev. Samuel C. Thacher, on the Aspersions 
contained in a late number of the Panoplist, on 
the Ministers of Boston and the vicinity. He 
joined issue with the reviewer on three points ; 
he denied that the Liberal Clergy of Boston 
were Unitarians, in Mr, Belsham’s sense of the 
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word; he denied that they had been guilty of a 
hypocritical concealment of their sentiments ; 
and he complained that a separation was de- 
manded between the Liberal and the Orthodox, 
or that the latter were to withhold from the 
former Christian Communion. 

On the first point he remarked: “ The word 
“ Unitarianism, as denoting opposition to Trini- 
“tarianism, undoubtedly expresses the charac- 
“ter of a considerable part of the Ministers of 
“this town, and its vicinity, and the Common- 
“wealth. But we both of us know that their 
“Unitarianism is of a very different kind from 
“that of Mr. Belsham. We agreed, in our late 
“Conference, that a majority of our brethren 
“believe that Jesus Christ is more than man; 


| “that he existed before the world; that he lit- 
| “erally came from heaven to save our race; 


“that he sustains other offices than those of a 
“teacher and witness to the truth; and that he 


| * still acts for our benefit, and is our intercessor 


“with the Father. This was agreed to be the 
“prevalent sentiment of our brethren. There 
“is another class of Liberal Christians, who, 
“ whilst they reject the distinction of three per- 
“sons in God, are yet unable to pass a clefini- 
“tive judgment on the various systems which 
“prevail, as to the nature and rank of Jesus 
They are met by difficulties on every 
“side, and generally rest in the conclusion that 


| ‘He whom God has appointed to be our Savy- 


“jour must be precisely adapted to his work ; 
“and that acceptable taith consists in regard- 
“ing and following him as our Lord, Teacher, 
“and Saviour, without deciding on his nature 
“or rank in the universe. There is another 
“class, who believe the simple humanity of 
“ Jesus Christ; but these form a small propor- 
“tion of the great body of Unitarians, in this 
“part of our country; and I very much doubt 
“whether of these one individual can be found, 
““who could conscientiously subscribe to Mr, 
*Belsham’s creed as given in the Review.”— 
Channing's Letter to Thacher— Channing's Life, 
i 883, 

“Most of us,” Doctor Channing asserted, 
“have often contradicted Mr. Belsham’s opin- 
“jons; and they who insist that these opinions 
“are ours, will be fore.d to maintain that we 
“ practice deceit. As to myself, I have ever been 
“inclined to cherish the most exalted views of 
“Jesus Christ which are consistent with the 
“supremacy of the Father; and I have felt it 
‘my duty to depart from Mr. Belsham in per- 
“haps every sentiment which is peculiar to him 
“on this subject. But I have always abstained, 
‘“‘most scrupulously, from every expression 
“which could be construed into an, acknowl- 
“edgement of the Trinity. My worship and 
“sentiments have been Unitarian, in the proper 
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“sense of that word. In conversation with my 


“ people, who have requested my opinion upon 
“the subject, especially with those who consid- 
I have spoken | 


“er themselves Trinitarians, 
“with directness and simplicity. Some of 
“those who differ from me most widely have re- 
“ceived from me the most explicit assurances of | 
“my disbelief of the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
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He admitted that the subject of the Trinity | 


was generally avoided in the pulpit, by himself 
and his brethren; it had not been preached, 
neither had it been assailed. He deprecated, 
moreover, as mischievous and injurious, unwar- 
ranted and unchristian, the division which the 
reviewer demanded on the part of the Ortho- 
dox, by withholding Christian Communion 
from the Liberal party. 

The biographer of the Rey. Dr. Samuel Wor 
cester remarks of Doctor Channing that, “If he 
“believed that the Punoplist reviewer had been 
“ suilty of deliberate and malignant ‘ falsehood,’ 
“it is not strange that he should have written 
” soe some measure of the indignation which 

breaks out in almost every paragraph. And 

“vet, if the charges which he so vehemently 
“attempted to repel, were ‘ false’ he 
“affirmed, then why might they not have been 
“left to their own self-destruction 7” 

“Such a letter as he wrote, could not come 
“before the public, without adding fresh fuel 
“to the flame of excitement. He knew very 
“little of the state ef feeling among the ortho- 
“ dox Clergy, in different parts of the Common- 
“ wealth; and had no conception of the bearings 
“and relations of the general subject, as viewed 
* by such men as Doctor Worcester. He seems 
“to have been taken by surprise, that a man of 
* so much candor and liberality should he re- 
“ported to be preparing a reply to his Letter,” 
—Life of Dr. 8. Worcester, ii., 827, 328, 
“Dr. Channing had said 


as as 


‘that he should 
‘not feel himself bound to notice any replies 
“*which might be made to his letter, especial- 
““ly if they appear in the Panoplist. And 
“this very announcement may have had its 
“weight in determining the mind of Dr, Worces- 
“ter to respond, himself. Some other reason 
“than an ‘appearance in the Panoplist’ would 
“thus be required of him, by the candid public, 
“if the reply should not be noticed. But the 
“flame which his own letter to Mr. Thacher had 
“ kindled, was deadened, if not entirely quench- 
‘ed, by the flood ef reasoning and eloquence so 
“readily poured forth. It would not do to 
“be silent. Something must be said. And no 
“‘time was to be lost. Scarcely had Dr. Wor- 


“cester’s Letter gone forth, before it was re- | 


“ported that Dr. Channing would notice it, 
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‘““as evidence that there was some deficiency or 
“vulnerableness in Dr. Worcester’s Letter, 
“which they had not been able, themselves, to 
“ discover.”—Life of Dr. Worcester, ii., 341, 342. 
Doctor Worcester was not, at this time, aware 
of the authorship of the Review in the Panoplist. 
Indeed, it was little suspected that the writer 
was Mr. Evarts. But Doctor Worcester, believ- 
ing that the position of the reviewer were sub- 
stantially correct, vindicated him on the three 
several points upon which he had been assailed. 
Doctor Worcester had been emphatic on the 
incongruity of communion between those who 
believed the Gospel of Christ and such as ac- 
cepted “another Gospel "—as he represented 
Unitarianism to be. Doctor Channing, who was 
reluctantly compelled to resume his pen in Je- 
marks on the Rev. Dr. Worcester’s Letter to Mr. 
Channing, confined himself to “remarks.” He 
evidently was not fond of controversy; and he 
complains, in this second letter, of the spirit 
shown in Doctor Worcester’s, ‘ His letter,” he 
said, ‘though milder in language, breathes too 
“ much the spirit of the Review.” ‘ On the pres- 
“ ent occasion,” he added, I am called to defend 
“* myself rather than my brethren.” He endeay- 
ored to depreciate the importance of the doctrin- 
al differences between the two parties. He says 
“The principal argument which Doctor Wor- 
‘“‘cester offers in favor of the proposed separa- 
“tion is the greatness of the differences between 
“Trinitarians and Unitarians, I sincerely re- 
“oret that these differences are so studiously 
“magnified, whilst the points of agreement be- 
‘tween these classes of Christians are studiously 
“overlooked. Doctor Watts and Doctor Dodd- 
“ridge have left us a better example. Triai- 
“tarians and Unitarians- both believe in one 
_ . God, one infinite and self-existent mind, 
‘According to the first, this Ged is three per- 
“sons; according to the last, he is one person, 
“Ought this difference, which relates to the 
“obscurest of all subjects, to the essence and 
“metaphysical nature of God, and which com- 
“mon Christians cannot understand, to divide 
“and alienate those who ascribe to this one 
“God the same perfections; who praise him for 
“the same blessings; who hope from his mercy 
“the same forgiveness; who receive on his au- 
“thority the same commands; and who labor to 


|“maintain the same spirit of devotion to his 


“will and glory? According to Trinitarians, 
“ Jesus, who suffered and died on the cross, is a 
“ derived being, personally united with the 
‘self. existent God. Ought this difference, 

‘which transcends the conception of common 
“ Christians, to divide and alienate those, who 
“love the same excellent character in Jesus 


“at a very early day. And with some, proba- | “Christ; who desire to breathe his spirit and 


““bly, the anticipation of an answer was taken 


“follow his steps; who confide in him as per- 
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“ fectly adapted to the work which he was sent | 
“to accomplish ; and who labor to derive just | 
“conceptions of his nature from his own in- 
“structions? The differences between Trini- | 
“tarians and Unitarians are very often verbal. | 
“As soon as Trinitarians attempt to show the | 
“ consistency of their doctrine of three persons 
“with the divine unity, their peculiarities be- 
“gin to vanish, and in many of their writings 
“little or nothing is left but one God acting in 
“ three characters, or sustaining three relations, 
“and intimately united with his Son Jesus 
“Christ. Ought distinctions so subtle and 
“perplexing, to separate those, who love the 
“same divine character and respect the same 
“divine will?”—Channing’s Remarks on Wor- 
cester’s Letter, 26. 

Doctor Worcester’s second Letter followed 
his first, after an interval of little more than a 
single month. 

After a considerable interval, (November, 
1815,) Doctor Channing’s third letter in the 
controversy, the last which he wrote in connec- | 
tion with it, appeared. In this, he gave his 
own view of the prevailing sentiments of the 
class of Liberal Christians. He said: “ As far as 
“T understand the prevalent sentiments among | 
“Liberal Christians in this quarter of our 


“country, they appear to me substantially to | 


“agree with the views of Doctor Samuel Clarke | 
“and the author ot Bible News ; and, were we | 
“required to select human leaders in religion, 
“T believe that we should range ourselves under | 
“their standard, in preference to any other.” 
Again, speaking of the phraseology in which | 
the theological distinctions in the controversy | 
were expressed, he asks: “ And ought phrases | 
“like these—of which we find not a trace in | 
“the Bible, which cannot be defined by those | 
“who employ them, which convey to common 
“minds no more meaning than words of an un- | 
“known tongue, and which present to the learn- | 
“ed only flitting shadows of thought, instead | 
“of clear and steady conceptions—to separate 
“those who are united in the great principles | 
“which I have stated? Trinitarians, indeed, | 
“are apt to suppose themselves at an immeas- 
“urable distance from Unitarians. The reason, | 
“T think, is, that they are surrounded with a 
“mist of obscure phraseology. Were this mist 
“ dispersed, I believe they would be surprised at | 
“ discovering their proximity to the Unitarians, 
“and would learn that they had been wasting 
“ their hostility on a band of friends and broth- 
“ers.”—Channing on Worcester’s Second Letter | 
—Life of Channing, i., 410. 
Doctor Worcester replied to Channing’s third | 
letter in a more elaborate style than heretofore. | 
He went over the entire field of the controversy, 
and pressed his argument with great vigor, es- | 


| **now ensue? 


pecially in relation to the person and the divine 
claims of Christ. Doctor Channing had argued 
for liberality on the ground that the very prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism were in conflict 
with the policy which the Orthodox party 
wished to initiate in Associations, etc. Doctor 
Worcerter says: “You state, however, that 
“*the system of excluding professed disciples 


|“ *of Christ, on account of opinions, is incom- 


“*natible with the great principles of Congre- 
“*gationalism.’ In this, as you cannot but be 


| “sensible, you differ most widely from the 


“founders of the Congregational Churches, 
“whether we consider, as the founders, the 
“‘ Apostles and primitive Ministers of Christ or 
“the leaders of the Puritans in England and in 
“this country. The Apostles certainly estab- 
“lished the primitive Churches upon this sys- 
“tem; and upon this system the leaders of the 
“Puritans and the Churches founded by them 
“uniformly acted. Look into the platforms of 


|“*these Churches, the Savoy, tle Cambridge, 


“and the Saybrook; turn over the ecclesiastical 
“records of the primitive times of New Eng- 
“and, and proof will accumulate upon proof. 
“The Congregational Churches all had their 
“ Creeds, their Confessions of Faith, and all 


| held it as their right and their duty to with- 


“hold and withdraw fellowship from all who 
“ denied or corrupted the essential Articles. 
“Yet you say, ‘ This system will shake to the 
“*foundation our religious institutions, and 
“¢ destroy many habits and connexions which 
“*have had the happiest influence on the relig- 
““¢ious character of this people. The annual 
“Convention of Congregational Ministers of 
““* Massachusetts, that ancient bond of union, 
“*must be dissolved. The Association of Min- 
“‘isters in our different Counties must, in 
“¢many cases, be broken up. Neighboring 
“Churches will be mutually estranged. In 
“*the same Church, angry divisions will break 
““<forth. Many religious Societies will be rent 


| ** asunder, their Ministers dismissed, and re- 


“*ligious institutions cease. Discord will be 
“* carried not only into Churches but into fam- 
“ ‘ilies. The family altar must fall.’ Such are 
“the direful consequences on which your fever- 


| “ish imagination broods, and to which it has 
|‘ given the most dismal colorings.”— Worces- 


ter’s Third Letter to Channiny, 76, 77. 
Doctor Channing had dwelt upon the revolu- 
tionary tendency of the policy of separation 


| urged by the reviewer. Doctor Worcester replies : 


‘*But why must these dreadful consequences 
The ‘system’ from which you 
‘**say they must result, is not a new one. It has 
**been in practice from the first ages of the 
‘*Gospel. It has been in practice, in our 
‘*Churches, from the first settlement of our 
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“country. The orthodox Churches of New 
** England, of Massachusetts, have always held 
**it right to separate from those who essentially 


“corrupt the Gospel; at no period of our his- | 


** tory have they supposed that they ought to be 
‘in communion with avowed Unitarians; and 
**if, at any time, they have been in communion 
** with them, it is because those Unitarians have 
‘*not been publicly avowed and open. 

‘*No, Sir; we are not introducing or pro- 
**posing a new system. 


‘*founders of our Churches, to whom, under 
“God, we are indebted for our ‘religious insti- 
*** tutions’ and the invaluable bleesings which 
‘** have resulted from them to our beloved Com- 
‘*monwealth and country. We adhere to their 
‘* faith and their worship, to their principles and 


‘system of ccclesiastical order and discipline ; | 


** and both the one and the other we wish to main- 
** tain and to perpetuate, in their genuine spirit, 
‘* and with all their benign and salutary influence, 


**as an inheritance to our children and our chil- | 


‘*dren’s children. You, not we, are the innova- 
** tors—the aggressors—the assailants. By you, 


‘*not by us, are our religious institutions to be | 
‘* shaken to the foundation, and all those 2ireful | 


** consequences, which you have so rhetorically 
‘* represented, are to be produced ! 


‘* should seem, from the portentous signal which 
** you have given, that such is the fact. 
** indeed, ‘the time is come,’ when all who ven- 
‘‘erate the religion of their fathers, who love 


‘*the Gospel of Christ, who wish well to the | 


**temporal and eternal interests of their fellow- 


‘*men, ‘are called to awake, and to remember | 


‘¢* their duties to themselves, to posterity, and 
*** to the church of Christ.’ 
“ce ° > 

your strength or your means, would not be the 
‘** part of wisdom. We know very well where 
‘* your seat is. We know that you have estab- 


‘*lished yourselves on the high places of the | 
‘*Commonwealth ; and that you possess advan- 


‘* tages for exerting an influence as extensive as it 


‘*may be destructive.” — Worcester’s Third Let- | 


ter to Channing, 78, 79. 


Doctor Channing had spoken with severity | 


against the project of Consociation that had been 


agitated among the Orthodox and advocated in | 


the Punoplist. It had been strenuously defended 
aad commended by Doctor Morse, as necessary 
to the purity and power of the Churches. Doc- 
tor Channing, aware of the fact that many of the 


Orthodox were opposed to it, availed himself of | 
this fact, and aimed to strengthen his cause by 2 | 


denunciation of what others, beside himself, ap- 


potism. Doctor Worcester replies, on this point : 


We stand upon the | 
‘** foundation’ of our fathers; the venerable | 


Are you and | 
** your friends, Sir, determined on all this? It} 


Then, | 
| foundly agitated. 


To affect to despise | 


‘Committee, I have considered with earnest 
‘* attention,—have examined and re-examined, 
‘*with anxious scrutiny; and I am free to de- 
‘clare, that I can see nothing in it repugnant to 
‘* Congregational principles, to the Platform, or 
‘*to the liberties of the Churches. On the con- 
“trary, it does appear to me well calculated to 


| **revive Congregationalism in its purity; to re- 


‘*store the Platform to its legitimate use; to 
‘‘guaiantee to the Churches their rights and 
‘* liberties ; and to secure them from those inva- 
‘*sions, infringements, vexations, and usurpa- 
‘* tions, to which, since the Platform has gone so 
‘* generally into disuse, they have been continu- 
‘ally exposed. I may be in an error. The 
‘* Report, however, agreeable to the express inten- 
‘* tion and desire of the Committee, is before the 
‘*public for free consideration and discussion. 
‘*To denounce it, as you have done, is more 
‘*easy than wise. I sincerely hope it will be 
‘*examined with all the fairness and candor, 
‘*together with all the faithful scrutiny and 
‘* jealous care, which its nature and importance 
‘*demand. If you orany other man shall make 
‘*it appear to be uncongregational in its princi- 
‘*ples or dangerous to the liberties of the 
‘* Churches, in its provisions, I pledge myself to 
‘** exert whatever I may possess of talent or of 
‘*influence to prevent it adoption.”—Note to 
Worcester's Third Letter to Channing, 78. 

But the controversy was proceeding also in 
other quarters. The entire community was pro- 
The very atmosphere of the 
tine seemed full of comtroversy. ‘* A pamphlet 
‘*had just been published, us the last sheet of 
** Doctor Worcester’s Second Letter was put into 
‘*his hands for correction. His attention was 
‘* called to it in the book-store of his honored 
‘*publisher and friend, 8. T. Armstrong, Esq. 
‘* After reading it, he retired to a room, and 
‘*immediately wrote a ‘ Postscript’ which, in an 
‘“hour or two, was in the printing-office. The 
‘¢* LayMAN’ never recovered from the well-de- 
‘*served rebuke of his personal invective and 
‘*phrenzied vituperation.” — Life of Dr. 8. 
Worcester, ii., 349. 

This is a somewhat summary method of dis- 
posing of a pamphlet which is especially import- 
ant as indicating the spirit with which, in certain 
quarters, the controversy was waged. Its very 
title— Are you a Christian or a Calvinist ?—far 
exceeded, in the bitterness of implied interpreta- 
tion, any thing that had been said by Doctor 
Channing or Doctor Worcester. The author of 
it was John Lowell, a beother of Doctor Lowell, 
Pastor of the West Church, in Boston. He was 


| a gentleman of learned leisure and a frequent 
prehended to be a project for ecclesiastical des- | 


writer for the press. Numerous pamphlets issued 
from his pen, most of them anonymous, but 


‘‘The plan of Consociation, presented by the| indicating the deep interest which he took 
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in the questions of the day. In the Memoir 
of Theophilus Parsons, by his son, the writer, 
speaking of the three sons of Judge Lowell, 
says: ‘*The eldest, John Lowell, I knew very 
‘* well, for many years; and he was certainly 
‘‘among the most remarkable men I have 
‘Sever known. Born in 1770, he was twenty 
‘* years younger than my father, but was one 
‘of his most valued friends. In 1804, at 
‘*the age of thirty-four, he left his profession, 
‘*and never resumed it. Under the pressure 
“of a very extensive business, his health 
‘*broke down. He told me that, on the day 
‘* when he determined, in obedience to medical 
‘* advice, or rather command, to give up all at- 
‘*tention to business, at once and entirely, he 
‘*had ninety-three cases on his docket, marked 
‘‘ for trial. He went abroad, and there his 
‘health improved ; and he confirmed it, after 
‘* his return to this country, by regular labor on 
‘*his farm in Roxbury. He suffered little more 
‘* from ill health, but, perhaps, felt that his nerv- 
‘*ous system had been too much weakened to 
‘* permit him again to engage, with safety, either 
‘**in his profession or in official duty; and the 
‘* residue of his life was passed in retirement. 


‘He was a retiring man, and never thrust | 


‘*himself into employment or public notice, but 
‘* accepted, cheerfully, the opportunities of use- 


‘* fulness which were not so much offered as| 


‘* forced upon him; for he had no avarice, and 
‘his ambition was satisfied. But it was impos- 
‘* sible that his extraordinary abilities eould be 
‘*jdle, or his enthusiastic energy wholly sup- 
’ «* pressed. He wrote often for the newspapers; 
‘and was rega' 
‘*that duty. He published, at different times, 
“from twenty-five to thirty pamphlets, on vari- 
** ous topics.’”’—Memoir of Parsons, 145. 

One of these pamphlets—already mentioned— 
demands our attention as indicating the deep 
interest which laymen took in the controversy, 
and the fierceness of tone which could consist 
with the largest professions of charity and liber- 
ality. Mr. Lowell was one of the Fellows of 
the Corporation of Harvard-college, for twelve 
years, and sustained that relation to it at the 
present time. It is to be presumed that he 
would not have ventured to issue such a pamph- 
let, if he had not been well assured of the gen- 
eral approval and sympathy of his friends and 
the party with which he acted. He begins with 
remarking: ‘‘I expect the intolerant among the 
‘* disciples of Calvin will be ready to consign a 
“layman to the fate of ‘unregenerate repro- 
‘¢ « bates,’ who shall dare to intermeddle with 
‘‘the sacred mysteries of their faith. Their 
‘« master would never suffer any one to question 
‘his doctrines under pain of the faggot. He 
‘* wished to dethrone the Pope only that he 


| ** story. 


rded as taking Ames's place in | 
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** might put the tiara on his own head. His dis- 
** ciples, in this country, and in this alone, retain 
**the same spirit. They would have it believed 
‘that the laity are to adopt their faith from 
‘* them, as they have ‘taken it from Calvin; and 
‘*the pains and penalties of infidelity and ex- 
‘communication are now openly denounced 
‘against those who shall call in question any 
‘one of the dogmas uttered, two centuries ago, 
‘*by an uninspired Priest of Switzerland. 

‘*Tf some future historian of the Church shall 
‘* relate, that, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
** century, in a country whose Constitutions secure 
‘*the freedom of religious opinion and require 
‘* only a general belief of the Christian religion, 
**a set of men combined to write down all who 
‘ventured to think for themselves, to raise the 
‘*cry of heresy against those who preferred the 
“Scriptures as the rule of their faith to any 
‘* human Creed, it certainly will be deemed in- 
‘credible. Posterity will require some collat- 
‘feral evidence of the fact. They will search 
** the records of our Historical Societies and the 
‘alcoves of our Colleges, for any controversial 
‘* writings which may confirm so improbable a 
It is with a view to furnishing such a 
‘* document that I write. I do not mean to enter 
‘* into the subtleties of a theological controversy, 
‘* which would be unsuitable to a layman, if he 
‘* were capable of it. Tbe principal end I pro- 
“* pose, is to examine our rights, and to put on 
‘*record this alarming, and injurious, and bold 
‘* attempt to invade them, in such a country and 
‘in such anage. It is one of the facts in the 
“history of human nature, that deserves to be 
‘* noticed.”— Page 3, 4. 

The following is his contrast of the two par- 
ties, a contrast certainly more striking than any 
drawn in the Panoplist : ‘‘ The Orthodox believe 
‘*in Calvin and the Westminster Assembly ; the 
‘* Liberal Christians im Christ and his Apostles. 
‘*The former are Calvinists—the latter, Christ- 
‘*jans. Yet so intolerant and unreasonable are- 
‘*the party who have arrogated to themselves 
‘*the title of Orthodox, that they venture to 
‘*deny the name and title of Christians to the 
‘* followers of Christ, and apply it, exclusively, to- 
**the followers of Calvin and of human Coun- 
‘* cils, Assemblies, and Creed makers.” — Page 6. 

He very naturally directs his attention to what 
he regarded as slanders against Harvard-college. 
He says: ‘‘These generous keepers of their 
‘neighbor's vineyard would have it thought 
‘‘that there is a great change in the theological 
‘* character of the College, that is, of its Super- 
‘*intendents and officers, within the last twenty 
‘** years. Every one knows, that, for sixty years, 
‘at least, this institution has been distinguished 
‘* as the temperate region of theology; that the 
‘* five points and other points of violent theorists. 
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‘*and zealots for orthodoxy have never been in- | 


** culcated ; and that Calvinists and Hopkinsians 
‘have always considered Harvard-college as a 
‘¢ place where a man, instructor or pupil, might 
‘‘ refuse to wear their badges without any for- 
‘* feiture of reputation or influence.”—Page 52. 

He criticises Doctor Morse with some freedom : 
‘* For many years, Doctor Morse and those who 
‘*have chosen to identify their cause with his 
‘* character and views, knew, as well as they now 
‘‘do, that many of the Boston Clergy held 
** opinions opposed to those of Calvin, and in 
‘* conformity with the simple doctrines which 
‘* our Saviour himself taught. 
‘that these opinions were generally prevalent 
‘among the laity in their Parishes. Yet, du- 
‘*ing all this period, Doctor Morse courted their 
‘** friendship, and held an intimate intercourse 
‘* with the men he now denounces as heretical. 
«Tt was not till after bis ambitious views on the 
‘*College were defeated, and till most of the 
‘* Parishes in Boston felt a repugnance to his 


‘introduction into their pulpits, on various | 
‘* grounds, that he became an open assailant,”— 


Page 61. 

He gives expression to his apprehensions of the 
tendency of the new Associations, organized on 
the basis of the ecclesiastical scheme then urged 
by Doctor Morse and others: “ These new Asso- 


‘* ciations, if not watched and made the objects 
‘*of jealousy, will soon become tremendous en- 
‘* gines in the hands of skilful and ambitious 


‘‘men. The Roman Pontiff, who dethroned 
‘* monarchs and brought the Emperors of Europe 
‘to his feet, was only the simple successor of 
‘* St. Peter, who walked, barefooted, in Rome, 
“and fell a martyr to his faith, in that city, 
‘* where his successcr sat enthroned in purple. 


‘* At this moment, the General Associations, | 


‘*though created with the view of forcing con- 
‘*formity to Calvinism and extirpating heresy, 
‘* appear very hamless. 


‘* good cheer to the Delegates.”—Page 65. 
‘* For nearly two hundred years, the discipline of 


‘‘our Churches rested on the Cambridge Plat- 
‘*form. There were no General Associations, no 


‘* ecclesiastical Assemblies, which arrogated to | 
‘*themselves the right of settling matters of | 


“faith. All these things were regulated by 
‘* Councils, either mutual or ez parte, called for 
‘each particular case. The General Convention 
‘‘ of Congregational Ministers never assumed to 
‘*itself supervisory, or a or judicial 
‘* powers. If any public body had a right to 
‘‘assume them, certainly, that body had.”— 
Page 65. 

‘*To what valuable or even honorable end 
‘* these societics can be directed, it is difficult to 


They knew also, | 


They terminate in pleas- | 
‘‘ant tours, at fiee -cost, much respect, and | 
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** perceive ; but that they may have the most 
‘* pernicious effects on the rights and liberties of 
‘* the citizens, in matters of faith, we can all see. 

“The authority of General Councils and of 
‘*the Roman See took its rise in commence- 
‘* ments infinitely more feeble. Once established 
‘*and acquiesced in, they might proceed, as the 
‘* Associations in Connecticut have sometimes. 
‘**done, to separate a Parish and its Pastor, 
‘* where they were perfectly harmonious; and to 
‘*strip a Clergyman of his sacerdotal character, 
‘* for being faithful to his master.”— Page 66. 

‘*This project, though covered by as much art 
‘*and sophistry as has ever been displayed by 
‘““men aiming at secret encroachments on the 
‘rights of others, is simply this, under color of 
‘‘enforcing and amending, to abrogate and 
‘‘annul, the Cambridge Platform, which has 
‘* been the rule of discipline and palladium of 
‘*our religious liberties, from the earliest settle- 
‘*ment of our country, and to substitute, in its 
‘* place, a new ecclesiastical tribunal, unknown 
‘*to our ancestors, and subversive of our relig- 
‘* jous rights.”—Note, Page 70. 

‘* We are, however, encouraged to accept it, 
‘* by the suggestion that Connecticut did, at that 
‘*day, adopt it. Yes, she did, and we have 
‘* seen its fruits. 'The recommendation, in brief, 
‘*is, that Massachusetts shall abolish her relig- 
‘*ious charter and conform her discipline to 
‘*that of Connecticut, though she nobly refused 
**so to do, one hundred years ago.”—Note, 
Page 71. 

“It is worthy of consideration, whether there 
“should not be a covenant instantly formed by 
“the friends of religious freedom and of the 
“Cambridge Platform, for its defence against 
“all schemes of innovation, and a public Con- 
“vention of laity and Clergy of those opinions, 
“celled to adopt measures to counteract this 
“conspiracy against the Chuch and its ancient 
“rights.”"—Note, Page 72. 

The controversy assumed a variety of phases 


jas different topics became the subject of dis- 
His remarks on this topic are quite extended: | 


cussion. One of the most earnestly controvert- 
ad points was that concerning Creeds and Con- 
fessions of Faith; and this was frequently and 
naturally associated with the effort to estab- 
lish a new ecclesiastical organization of the 
Churches of Massachusetts. One of the earli- 
est pamphlets on this subject was by “ Elias 
“ Monitor;” and was issued in a small duodec- 
imo, in 1812. He proposed to defend the 
project of Consociation, while, in an ironical 
vein, he heaped ridicule upon it, and exposed 
it to odium and contempt. Something of the 
tone of the discussion may be inferred from the 
following passages: ‘‘But let the Churches, 
“ generally, be associated, and all inferior inter- 
“ests are merged in the interests of the body ; 
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“personal, family, and local finfluence yields 
“to the superior influence of Consociation ; 
“and, in answer to every complaint of the 
“want of tenderness, friendship, and charity, 
“the declaration is—‘I only comply with the 
‘requisitions of Consociation, whose authori- 
«¢ty, in all ecclesiastical concerns, is supreme.’ 
“Every individual will now be justified in as- 
“sailing the fears of the timid and alarming 
“the apprehensions of the serious, that their 
“salvation will be endangered if they continue 
“to support an heretical Minister; and the 
** prospect will daily brighten, that the increas- 
“ing opposition will soon remove the Minister ; 
“and the Church whose ‘ duty it is to be con- 


“* sociated,’ fatigued with strife and altercation, | 


“will, at last, from the love of quiet, be in- 
“duced, voluntarily, to take the yoke, and 
“patiently submit to the imposition.” And 


again: “In most places, the members of the | 


“Church are but a small part of the town or 
“ Parish, 
“uation of our Christian Societies, as bodies 
“ distinct from the Church? They are not even 
“represented in the tribunal by whose decis- 
“ions the Minister of their choice, whom they 


“‘support, may be taken from them; and they | 


“suffer other and greater evils, for which they 
“have no remedy. Will not they appear in 


“defence of their privileges before they shall 
“feel the galling of the chains which are forg- 
“ing for them.” 

The following Note indicates a line of argu- 
ment that was repeatedly adopted when the liber- 
al party were charged with defection from the 


faith of the Puritans. It takes the form of a 
Note. ‘In the above remarks, no censure is in- 
‘¢tended of those who havé modified some of 
‘*the Articles of the Calvinistic system. 


‘* provement of the age; as one step towards a 
‘greater harmony of opinion among the several 
. Sessduetees of Christians ; and, therefore, as 
“*a subject of gratulation. But is it ingenuous, 
‘‘does it comport with the simplicity of the 
**Gospel, for any one to hold up Calvin or the 
‘* Puritans of New England as standards of 
‘‘Christian faith, when they dissent from Ar- 
“ticles, which Calvin published and the Puritans 


‘*admitted as essential doctrines of the Gospel ? | 


‘« Does not this carry, at least, the semblance of 
‘*4 design to avail themselves of a popular 
‘name, to which they have nota title, to secure 
‘* an influence with the public? Several Articles 
‘‘might be mentioned on which the Orthodox 
‘¢ of the present day essentially differ from the 


‘* faith of the Puritans ; but one is sufficient to | 


‘support the assertion in the text. 
‘¢trine of imputation. 
‘‘unto the Puritans denying the imputation of 


The doc- 
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Under Consociation, what is the sit- | 


We} 


‘‘consider this as one effect of the general im- | ‘‘ haps, they are distinguished for their diligence 


Had any preacher come | 
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‘* Adam’s sin or of Christ’s righteousness, would 
‘*they have received him into their houses, or 
** bid him ‘God speed ?’” 

But one of the most prolific pamphleteers of 
the time, who discussed the question of Creeds, 
was Jacob Norton, Pastor of the Church at 
Weymouth. He ranked himself, at first, as 
one of the Orthodox; and was recognized as 
such, till 1813, when he published his Seasonabdle 
and Candid Thoughts on Human Creeds or Ar- 
ticles ef Faith, as Religious Tests, connected 
with an humble attempt to ascertain the true 
character of Jesus Christ, in answer to an ex- 
tract of a letter from the Reverend - . Mr. 
Norton signed himself ‘‘ An Orthodox Clergy- 
‘*man of Massachusetts.” His pamphlet was 
occasioned by the inquiry of a brother Clergy- 
man, as to whether he might extend ministerial 
fellowship and intercourse to a neighboring cler- 
gyman, whose views, on the subject of the Trin- 
ity, were regarded as unsound. 

Mr. Norton, in reply, takes the side of Chris- 
tian forbearance. Speaking of the sentiments of 
the erring brother, he remarks: ‘‘ Let it be ad- 
‘*mitted that this view of Jesus Christ does not 
“perfectly harmonize with reputed or real ortho- 
‘*doxy; yet may it not reasonably be questioned, 
‘*to say the least, whether it is consistent with 
‘*Christian candor to adept and patronize such a 
‘*religious Creed or Article of Faith, as to render 
‘* it necessary to exclude from your fraternity and 
‘* fellowship your Christian brethren, whose sen- 
‘*timents of the character of Christ thus vary 
‘‘from the orthodox standard? and especially 
** when their religious sentiments, in relation to 
** other subjects, are generally, in your own es- 
“* timation, correct and scriptural, and their moral 
‘*and religious character and conduct fair, ex- 
‘‘emplary, and unimpeachable ; and when, per- 


‘*and zealous assiduity in the promotion of ex- 
‘* perimental religion and practical piety. 

‘*Tf, for the honor or support of a religious 
** Creed or any Article of Faith, expressed in the 
‘* words which men’s wisdom inventeth, you find 
‘*it necessary to excommunicate from your Asso- 
“ciation and Christian fellowship, your brethren 
‘‘of this description, let me, respectfully, and in 
‘*the most serious manner, ask, whether that 
“Creed or Article ought not to be prostrated to 
‘the dust? Can it have any just claim to your 
‘*support? Indeed, may I not, with propriety, 
‘and without cause of offence, ask, whether a 
‘* :eligious Creed consisting either of one or of 
**many Articles, expressed in language of human 
‘device, ought ever to be formed and advocated 
‘“‘as a test of religious orthodoxy? Has any 
‘*individual, or any association of Christians, a 
“ight, on Christian principles, to form such a 
‘Creed, and require their brethren to subscribe 
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‘or give theit assent to it, in order to their en- 
‘*joying any privilege or institution of the Gos- 
** pel ?°—Page 6. 


thus indicated : ‘‘ You must also perceive, that, 
‘‘in my estimation, the Bible furnishes much 
“evidence, that Jesus Christ is a being or intelli- 
‘* gent agent distinct from God his Father, and, 
** therefore, that he cannot be either the self- 
‘* existent God, or strictly equal to the self- 
‘* existent God. You must perceive, also, that I 
** disclaim the idea that he is a man, who never 
‘existed till he was born of the Virgin Mary ; 
‘‘and advocate the sentiment that he is the first- 
‘*born of every creature; as having existed be- 
‘* fore creation ; and that God the Father made 
**the worlds by or through him.” —Page 37. 
With such views, it was natural that he should 
warmly plead the cause of the supposed offend- 
er: ‘‘Can I harbor the suspicion, Sir, that you 
‘*will give your voice against your faithful 
‘*brother, as unworthy of connection with your 
‘‘associated body, and as unworthy of your 
‘‘ ministerial intercourse and fellowship? I am 
“ persuaded better thingsof you. Has Mr. —— 
“forfeited his character as a Christian, or asa 
‘Christian Minister, by any immorality or neg- 
“lect of the duties of his office? This, neither 
‘‘you nor your associated brethren pretend. 


** Does he by any real or supposed error in opin- 
‘*ion exhibit evidence that he is not a real Chris- 


“tian? This you do not admit or believe. 
‘Are you swre that his view of the character of 
‘*Christ is erroneous? I am persuaded you will 
** not venture, peremptorily, to say itis. But let 
“it be admitted that his sentiments respecting 
‘*the character of Jesus Christ are incorrect ; 
‘*yet are his errors of that magnitude, as to ren- 
‘‘der him worthy of excision from your associ- 
‘‘ated bodv and ministerial fellowship ?”— 
Pages 39, 40. 

In conclusion, he refers with some severity 
to the language of a leading Presbyterian 
Clergyman of New York, and contrasts human 
compositions with the Sacred Scriptures, as 
a standard: ‘‘I have, in the preceding com- 
‘‘munication, suggested the idea that human 
‘* Creeds or Articles of Faith have been consider- 


‘‘ed, in some respects, at least, as a better crite- | 


**rion or test of the soundness of a man’s head 
‘and the goodness of his heart, than the Bible 
‘‘itself. If this were not, indeed, the case, 
** whence is it that such Creeds or Articles should, 
“by so many, be zealously advocated and highly 
‘‘recommerded? Why should subscription or 
‘assent to them be required as necessary to ad- 
*¢ mission into Christian Churches and ministerial 
** Associations? And whence is it that we find 
“one of the most celebrated classical characters 
‘in the United States, on leaving the people of 
His. Mae. Vou. IX. 19. 


| ‘ing advice : 
His own views of the person of Christ are | 
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‘this charge for a more distinguished station, 
‘* giving them, with much solemnity, the follow- 
‘Before I dismiss this tupic, 
*** there is one thing more which I must, by no 
‘**means, omit. It is, that nothing will more 
‘contribute to your being at peace among 
‘yourselves, both when vacant and at other 
‘times, than keeping strictly to the principles 
‘and forms of the Presbyterian Church, as laid 
‘down in our public standards of doctrine 
‘and government. By those standards, try, 
‘carefully, all doctrines and conduct, scrupu- 
‘*** Jously, all your proceedings. Esteem it no 
‘**hardship or oppression, esteem it as an un- 
‘* “speakable privilege, that these standards are 
‘¢¢given for your direction and control.’ If, 
‘my dear brother, we do not here find another 
‘standard of faith and practice than the Bible, 
‘* yet we find, to say the least, a standard addi- 
‘*t¢ional or supplementary to the Bible; a stand- 
** ard by which all doctrines are to be tried, that 
‘*it may be known whether they are orthodox or 
‘* heretical ; a standard by which all proceedings 
‘*are to be adjusted and all actions weighed, to 
*¢determine whether they are right or wrong ; 
‘*a standard which is to be esteemed no hardship 
‘* or oppression, but as an unspeakable privilege ; 
‘*a standard which is given, not by the inspira- 
‘* tion of God, but by the wisdom and will of 
“man ; astandard, in fine, for the direction and 
‘*control of the professed followers of him, who 
‘* is the sole constituted legislator for his people ! 
‘** How strange is this! How passing strange! 
‘*Ts advice like this—is following this advice— 
‘*consistent with that respect and reverence 
‘* which are due to the sacred Scriptures, as the 
‘‘only rule of our faith and practice? Does it 
“ not seem too much like making the command- 
‘‘ment of God of none effec’ by human tradi- 
**tions? Does it not have too much the appear- 
‘*ance of teaching for doctrines tie command- 
‘ments of men? Does it not look too much 
‘‘like coveting and even assuming the names 
‘* Rabbi, Father, Master, on one part, and, on 
“ the other, of blind reverence and the most un- 
‘reasonable veneration for those names? Alas! 
‘my brother, how many are there who claim 
“‘the right and exercise the authority over their 
‘‘christian brethren which they never received 
‘*from Jesus Christ? and how many are there, 
‘‘who, apparently, ‘love to have it so??”— 
Pages 44--46. 

This pamphlet challenged a reply; and the 


se 
“ 


“ee 


“ 
“ce 
ity 


| reply came from T. A. (Rev. Thomas Andros) 


who had recently defined his position, as a Trini- 
tarian, by his published answer to Noah Worces- 
ter’s Bible News. The ‘‘ Orthodox Clergyman,” 
as Mr. Norton still claimed to be, was not dis- 
posed to allow Mr. Andros the last word. In 
1814, he came forward with Things Set in a 
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Proper Light ; in answer to a Letter from T. A. 
to a Friend. 

‘«T. A.” had said, in replying to the contrast, 
drawn by Mr. Norton, between human Creeds 
and the Scriptures: ‘‘ Never before had I an 


‘‘idea that the truth, disrobed of Scripture lan- | 


‘* guage and put into the common dialect, be- 


‘*came rank poison, and the cause of immense | 
Have mere | 
‘* words, letters, or syllables such a terrific magic | 
‘** power to transform the best thing in the uni- | 


‘*mischief to the human race. 


‘*verse into the worst? All this we must be- 
“lieve, if we accredit what this writer (the Or- 
‘*thodox Clergyman) says.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Norton remarks: 
‘But if these Articles are imposed with the de- 
‘*sign to promote and secure uniformity of sen- 
‘* timent ; and if subscription to them is to be 
‘*considered as required in one and the same 
‘* sense, who that has any reflection but must be 
‘*convinced, both of the impracticability and 
‘* unreasonableness of the device ! 

‘* By attempting to effect uniformity of senti- 
‘** ment in this way, hypocrisy may be encouraged 


‘*and promoted, or a sort of blind assent to a| 


‘sort of blind formulary may be secured; buta 
‘* rational and intelligible coalescence in opinion, 
‘*among men, will never be achieved by it. All 
‘** attempts to this purpose have, heretofore, in a 
‘* great measure, at least, failed ; nor is it to be 
‘* expected that any desirable success will ever 
‘* attend or result from them. 

‘* Whatever stress may be laid on subscription 


‘*to the Creed of the Church of England, or any | 


‘* other human Creed ; whatever parade of sanc- 
“tity may accompany the subscription, or how- 
**ever conducive a belief of its Articles may be 
‘**thought to holiness of heart or life, it is all 
“ grimace and hypocrisy, if a real principle of 
‘*pure and undefiled religion do not influence 
“the hearts of the subscribers. But how this 
‘* principle should either be originated or cher- 
“‘dshed by subscription or assent to a human 
‘** Creed, rather than to the Scriptures, I cannot 
‘* myself conceive, nor, itis believed, is any one 
‘*able to tell. 


‘*learnt of human Creeds, I do not hesitate to | 
**say, that points of Christian doctrine, so far | 


‘*from being rendered more plain and intelligi- 
‘* ble by them, are, by their light, not a little 
‘‘obscured. The brilliancy of the diamond is 
‘* not increased by the daubings of the painter's 
“pencil. The application of this remark can- 
** not be doubtful.” — Page 16. 

He quotes specimens of the persecuting legis- 
lation of the early settlers of New England, and 
charges the leaven of the same principles upon 
the suspicious and bigoted spirit which then pre- 
vailed : ‘‘ It is indeed true that a spirit of bigotry 
**and persecution does not now operate among 


From what I have seen and | 


‘*Christians with that heat and violence with 
| ‘which it heretofore has done ; yet it is far 
| **from being extinguished. And that it is in no 
‘*small degree kept alive and cherished through 
| **the instrumentality of Creeds and Articles of 
** Faith of human construction, cannot reasonably 
‘*be questioned. By these; a middle wall of 
‘* partition, strong and high, is erected between 
‘* different denominations of Christians, which, in 
‘*a great measure, prevents that friendly, and 
** charitable, and improving intercourse with each 
‘* other which the spirit of our holy and benevo- 
‘*Jent religion recommends and inculcates. And, 
‘*but for this separating wall, these different de- 
| ‘*nominations of Christians would not, it is con- 
‘*fidently believed, view each other, as is now 
| **too much the case, with a jaundiced and jealous 
‘‘eye; entertain towards each other unfavorable 
“sentiments and hard feelings; and load each 
‘other with unfriendly appellations and oppro- 
‘*brious epithets. Nor, but for this same separat- 
‘*ing wall, would Christians of the same denom- 
‘*ination, and who, generally, harmonize in 
‘*sentiment, be chargeable with so much misrep- 
‘* resentation of each other, with so much alien- 
‘* ation in affection from each other, and with 
| ** treating each other in a manner so repugnant 
‘* to the spirit and genius of the Gospel, as is now 
‘* unhappily and lamentably the case.” —Page 18. 

In 1815, the ‘* Orthodox Clergyman ” had be- 
come simply ‘‘An Aged Clergyman,” and now 
signalizes his aversion to Creeds in A Short and 
Easy method with a late writer arrogating to 
himself the title of ‘* Orthodox Olergyman,” in a 
Letter to a young Gentleman just entered upon a 
course of theological studies, with a view to the 
Christian Ministry. In this pamphlet, the 
writer, in an ironical strain, advises the young 
Minister to abandon his ‘‘ design of acquiring a 
‘comprehensive, correct, and critical knowledge 
‘*of the Holy Scriptures.” Such a course would 
| not render him more popular. It would be at- 
tended by difficulties. It would secure no advant- 
|age. It would not establish him in the orthodox 

faith. It would force him to relinquish the con- 
| venient support and authority of human stand- 
ards. It would operate to the great disadvantage 
of himself and others, new discoveries in theology 
| only tending to disturb the peace of Churches. 
| It would probably shake his faith in the Trinity 
| and in the old opinions, and subject him to many 
other inconveniences. 
| This pamphlet was followed, almost immedi- 
| ately, (1815) by one to which the author affixed, 
| at length, his own proper name. It bore, directly, 
{upon the controversy now agitating the entire 
| community of Eastern Massachusetts. It bore 
the title, Things as they are; or Trinitarianism 
developed, in answer to a Letter of the Rev. 
Daniel Thomas, of Abington, with Strictures on 
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the sentiments of the late Rev. Dr. S. Hopkins ; | 


of the Rev. Doctors Emmons and Griffin; of 
the Rev. H. Smith; and Mr. T. A., in relation 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. 


in his own behalf, what had become a frequent 
and even general complaint, that, on account 


of the imputation of heterodox views, on the | 


subjeet of the Trinity, his brethren declined to 
exchange pulpits with him. 


“pages having, for a considerable time, been 
‘considered by several of his lately associated 
‘*‘ brethren as an heretic, on account of bis dif- 
‘‘fering from them in opinion, with respect to 
“the doctrine of the Trinity; and having been 
‘denied by them, an interchange of profession- 
“al labors, while they assigned no distinct or 
“ precise reason for this their denial,—was, by 
‘a sense of duty, constrained, in the month of 
“ January last, to express to the members of the 


“ Association, then convened, the regret and | 


“concern which he felt from the treatment he 
“had received from them. 

“The communication which he made to his 
“brethren was dictated by a spirit of fraternal 


In his prefatory | 
notice he says: “The author of the following | 





“‘affection—by an ardent desire to promote | 
“brotherly love and union and to advance the | 


‘“‘interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
**was the communication made, as he believes, | 
“in a manner which was indicative of any 
“other than a spirit of candor, of serious con- 


“cern, and of respectful fidelity. 
“great disappointment, the communication 
** was, at the time, treated by his brethren, with 
“the neglect of expressive silence. 

“Early in February, however, he received a 
“letter from one of the members of the Associ- 


Nor | 


But, to his | 


‘ation, the Rev. Mr. Thomas of Abington, con- | 


“taining some notices of the communication 
*‘ahove mentioned.” 


He denies that the diversity of his views is | 


a sufficient reason for the course of his brethren 
in refusing to exchange pulpits: “As it is 


*** solely on account of the ground I have taken | 
“* with relation to Christ and the Holy Spirit, | 
“*that you have been constrained to suspend | 


“* exchanges with me,’ I pray you, very serious- 
“ly and carefully, to review that ground and 
“ your conduct ‘on account’ of it. You do not 
“refuse to exchange with me on account of any 
“real or supposed difference in opinion which 
“may exist between us with respect to the 
“character of the One God, the Father of 
“Christ. Am I then to attribute this, your 
“refusal, to my belief that the ‘ Holy Spirit’ is 


| sé 


“ self-existent, eternal, &c., and that this same | 


“Spirit is not « being distinct from the One 


| 
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“your rejecting me as erroneous in sentiment, 
“even to the subversion of the Gospel of Christ. 
“The other part of that ground of reason for 


| “this is, that I believe Jesus Christ possesses 
At this time, Mr. Norton is found uttering, | 


“no lower character than that which the high- 
“est titles and attributes ascribed to him in the 
“Bible import; and that the One God, the 
“Supreme Jehovah, is as intimately united to 
“him, as you can suppose him to be united to 
“a creature, whose existence can be traced but 
““a few centuries back. The only real differ- 
“ence, Sir, which I can perceive between your 
“views and mine, ‘with respect to Christ, is 
“*this—your views make him a holy man—a 
““¢ creature of moderate antiquity, and nothing 
‘““*more ; whereas my view carries back his an- 
‘** tiquity before creation, representing his dig- 
“‘nity and glory as great beyond expression— 
“* “beyond cone ption.’ I well know you will not 
“admit that you thus degrade the character of 
“Jesus, the Lord of glory. But that you 
“peally do, is my settled belief. And that it is 
“utterly beyond your power to make it appear 


| * otherwise, I am fully persuaded.”—Page 13, 


In 1814, the Rev. Ethan Smith of Hopkinton, 
New Hampshire, had issued, in a duodecimo 
of two hundred and thirty-five pages, A Treat- 
ise on the Character of Jesus Christ, and on the 
Trinity in unity of the Godhead, with Quota- 
tions from the primitive Fathers. This treatise 
was uccompanied by the recommendations of 
Doctors Emmons, Griffin, and Morse, over their 
own names. To this, therefore, Mr. Norton 
directs his attention: “To prove the humanity 
“of Christ, or that he possessed a created soul, 
“which began to exist at his incarnation, Mr. 
“Smith quotes Hebrews, ii.,9. ‘But we see 
“< Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
«angels for the sufferings of death, crowned 
“¢with glory and honor.’ Because Jesus was 
“ made a little lower than the angels, this writer 
“infers the manhood of Christ. But must he 
“not, to be consistent, infer that Christ is 
divine, even the Supreme Divinity, from the 
“consideration that the author of the Epistle 
“to the Hebrews, 1, 4, speaks of Crist as ‘ being 
“¢made so much better than the angels, as he 
“‘hath, by inheritance, obtained a more excel- 
“lent name than they?’ Christ was as truly 
“ made better than the angels, as he was made 
“lower than angels, But if, because he was 
“ made /ower than angels, he must be man, does 
“it not follow that, as he was made better than 
“angels, he must be God? Must not Mr. 
“Smith admit, then, that Christ, as God, was 
‘‘made God! How this gentleman can reconcile 
* these representations, according to his theory, 
“T know not. But that they are perfectly 


“God? This, my belief, if I am to credit your | “reconcilable I am fully satisfied. Nor do I 
“ assertion, is, in part, the ground or reason of! “think that the author of the Epistle to the 
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“ Hebrews has failed clearly to reconcile them, 
“Christ was made ‘a little lower than angels’ 
“in that he was liable to ‘ the sufferings of death’ 
“and actually suffered death, to which suffer- 
“ings angels were not liable. But this same 
‘Christ was ‘made much better than the an- 
“*gels’ in that God appointed him heir of all 
“things; ‘in that he made the worlds by him ;’ 
“in that he sat down on the right of the Majes- 
“ty on high; and in that ‘he obtained a more 
“* excellent inheritance than they ; for, to which 
“¢of the angels said he ' God] at any time, Sit 
**¢on my right hand ?’ "Page 33. 

Mr. Norton also examines the views of other 


| “ot Christianity. 


Trinitarians, and endeavors to exhibit their in- | 


congruity or inconsistency with one anotlier. | 


After noticing Doctor Emmons, he says: ‘ From 
“this review of Doctor Emmons’s celebrated 
“sermon on the Trinity, it appears that, in 
“order to avoid paganism, and infidelity, and 
“the dreadful consequences of infidel and 
“pagan services, we must, instead of approach- 
“ing the Father, through the Son, and by the 
“Spirit, ‘according to the most plain and obvi- 
“*ous meaning of the Apostle, worship three 
“distinct persons, perfectly equal in every 
“‘divine perfection’—each, ‘by nature, God,’ 
“ and, therefore, each self-existent and supreme! 
“ And this, Sir, if I understand you, is a most 
“jmportant and fundamental article in your 
“religious Creed. 
“‘same sermon explicity avows it as his belief, 
“<‘that we ought to regard and acknowledge 
“‘the FaTHER as the primary object of religious 
“*homage,’ and that ‘Christians are required 
“*to address their prayers and praises to the 
“*God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘*¢as the primary object of divine homage and 
“¢ adoration ’—(Page 23), But is not this sen- 
“timent perfectly accordant with the belief of 
“the Arians, Socinians, and Unitarians?”— 
Page 45. 

Toward the conclusion of his pamphlet, he 
seeks to expose the mischiefs which naturally 
follow from the policy of his opponents, in 
making acceptance of Creeds a term of fellow- 
ship: “But for these devices of human wis- 
“dom, the Christian Church would not, as it 
“now is, be shivered into angry factions; a 
“spirit of proselytism would not, as it now 
“ does, operate with misguided and unhallowed 
“zeal; bigotry and censoriousness would relax 
“their rigid features and smooth their wrink- 


And yet the author of this | 


Ti.e school of the prophets 
“would be erected on a basis worthy of its 
“liberal patronage. The bond of General 
“ Associations, instead of ‘scorched thread,’ 
“would consist of that three-fold cord—faith, 
*‘ hope,and charity—which can never be broken. 
“From such Associations we might expect no 
“decree that baptisms are invalid merely be- 
““cause they were administered by men, who, 
“after diligently examining the Holy Script- 
“ures, were constrained to believe that they do 
“not contain the doctrine of One God existing 
“in three equal persons! Nor might we expect 
“that any religious combinations would expel 
“from their affectionate people, or attempt 
“to expel, amicable, exemplary, and diligent 
“Pastors, because they cannot believe a myste- 
“rious and unintelligible doctrine—a doctrine 
“which holds a very conspicuous place in the 
“catholic creed of the Roman Catholie Church ! 
“We might expect that Christian Churches 
“would not exclude from their communion 
“worthy, intelligent and pious members, and, 
“ without a single admonition, because they do 
“not understand and, therefore, cannot believe 
‘this mysterious doctrine. We might expect 
“not to hear human authorities quoted as 
“scripture texts; especially as paramount to 
“the authority of such texts.”—Pages 60, 61. 
After a short delay, (1815,) the “Second 
“Part” of Things as they are, appeared, in 
reply to A Letter written, in February, 1815, to 


| the Rey. Jacob Norton oi: Weymouth, and now 


published, with an Appendix containing some 
notes and remarks, by Daniel Thomas, A. M., 
Pastor of the Second Church in Abington; 
together wi h a few Incidental Remarks on sev- 
eral passages of a Sermon preached at the In- 
stallation of the Rev. Holland Weeks, over the 
First Church and Society in Abington, on the 
ninth of August, 1815, by Nathaniel Emmons, 
D.D., Pastor of the Church in Franklin. 

It would be tedious to give any adequate 
synopsis of this octavo pamphlet of one hun- 
dred and twelve pages, many of them closely 
printed. It goes over a variety of topics, in- 
cluding church history, doctrinal questions, 
and personal relations. Something of the issue 


| between Mr. Norton and his antagonist may be 


| gathered from the following passage, on page 


“led and repulsive visage; warm debates and | 
‘“‘rancorous controversy about ‘doctrines, the | 


“*commandments of men,’ and unintelligible 
“mysteries of human origin, would subside, 
“and give place to debates and controversies 
‘“‘of far different spirit and character, and 
“ worthy both of Christians and the noble cause 


42, of Mr. Norton’s pamphlet: “In pages 20 
“and 21, Mr. Thomas observes, ‘This very con- 
“* sistent writer (Mr. N.) has labored through 
“<thirty pages, in reviewing the sentiments of 
“several of the most celebrated modern writ- 
‘“*ers in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
“¢and particularly in relation to the character 
“*of Jesus Christ,’ with the professed design 
“to expose the clashings of their several theo- 
“ries, &c. On this, he says, ‘ whatever clash- 
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“*ings he may have discovered among those | 
‘“** authors, he has utterly failed to prove, either | 
“ ‘that they are disagreed with respect to the 
“*essentials of Trinitarianism, or that their 
“*scheme is absurd, unreasonable, or unscrip- 
“*tural.’? Here Mr. T. seems to admit that I 
“have discovered ‘clashings’ among those 
“authors. But they are not so great, in his 
“estimation, as to affect the essentials of Trin- 
“itarianism. And this I will readily admit, as | 
“true, if that theory is consistent with believ- 
“jing that Jesus Christ is the supreme Jehovah, 
“and that the very same Jesus Christ is not the | 
“supreme Jehovah. But if to believe a propo- 
“sition is true, with respect to Jesus Christ, 
“and that the same proposition is not true, is 
“inconsistent with the essentials of Trinitar- 
“janism, I have shown, I think, that all the 
“theories of the writers above referred to can- 
“not be consistent with the essentials of the 
“Trinitarian doctrine. But if I have not suc- 
“cessfully done this, why has not Mr. T. ex- 
“nosed the failure of my attempt?” 

Still another writer, at this date, flung himself 
into the controversy. During the year 1815, 
‘* Amana” issued two pamphlets, the first in re- 
ply to John Lowell, entitled The Catholick | 
Question at Boston ; or an Attempt to prove that 
a Calvinist is a Christian, (according to the| 





proper signification of those names) Containing | 
also more Remarks on American Unitarianism. | 
The other, which had previousiy been issued, 


| 
was entitled Remarks on American Unitarian- | 
ism. The author did not, himself, profess any | 
attachment to Calvinism ; but he maintained that | 
a Calvinist might be a Christian. He appreciated 
also the scope of the controversy, remarking that 
it was ‘‘not, abstractedly considered, simply a 
‘* Trinitarian controversy ; we are sensible that | 
‘* every fundamental doctrine of Christianity is 
‘*included in it. Mr. Belsham worships an- | 
‘*other God, preaches another Gospel, and looks 
* for a very different felicity than those do who 
**expect to worship the Lamb that was slain to | 
‘* alk eternity.” 

Adverting to Doctor Channing's confession of 
uncertainty as to the character of Christ, ‘* Ama-| 


‘“*na” remarks: ‘‘It certainly does sound curi- | 
‘‘iously to hear a professed Christian Minister | 
‘* say that he is not satisfied, whether Christ was | 
‘¢God or man; (Mr. Worcester’s scheme goes so | 
‘ far as to prove that Christ was neither God nor | 
‘* man) whether he died for our sins; or whether | 
‘**his death is to be considered in the same light 
‘Cas the death of any other person; whether it | 
‘¢ is right to worship Christ or not.” Other pas- 
sages are more specially designed to meet the 
case of ‘* A Layman.” 

Other publications, more or less bearing upon 
the controversy, belong to this date. Those which 
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had recently appeared in Scotland, in connection 
with the collision between Doctor Wardlaw 


| and Mr. Yates, were reproduced in this country— 


the volume, by Doctor Wardlaw, entitled Dis- 
courses on the Principal Points ef the Socinian 
Controversy, being issued at Andover, by Mark 


| Newman, in 1815. 


It is not surprising that, amid this continuous 
clash of controversy, many should be found 
sighing for peace. The Liberal party, generally, 


| deprecated controversy, anticipating from it-only 


mischief and increased alienations. Their views 
found expression in the Convention Sermon of 


| 1815, preached by the venerable Charles Stearns 


of Lincoln. He insisted on peace and charity, 
in a tone which seemed to breathe the opposite 
qualities. For instance, he says: “ Among pro- 
‘*fessed Christians, enjoying the same common 
‘*rights, where truth has free scope to exert it- 
‘*self, controversy is absurd, and even disputa- 
For what good purpose could 
‘either answer? When we converse together, 
** concerning religious subjects, it ought always 
**to be with the sole view of discovering the 
‘truth. No other legitimate end can be pro- 
‘posed. Nothing peculiar to controversy offers 
‘*the least advantage towards this end; but 
“throws innumerable impediments in the way. 
‘*Tt is generally managed in a way highly inde- 
‘*cent and immoral .”—-Puge 13. 

‘* The diseased obstinately refuse all the waters 
** of Siloa and all the healing waters of Israel. 
‘* Yet there is another flood, in which they plunge 
‘*even to total immersion. The waters of Meri- 
‘bah. Deplorable propensity! for, since the 


| **days of Jerome, of accusative memory, by the 


‘‘almost uniform result of millions of experi- 
‘*ments, it is proved that these waters have an 
‘* anti- baptismal effect, and wash away 
‘** From every creature, every sign of grace.’ 
—FPuge 15.. 
‘*Is it not certain that he loves jighting who 
‘always fights? Will you then find these marks 
‘*of God's elect among controversialists ? Some 


” 


|**few have had disputes and retained their 
| ** Christian graces in exercise. 


But I run no risk 
**in saving, thatif you will produce a majority, 


| **T will be your servant forever.”—Tage 16. 


‘* Why then should 2 Minister of the Gospel 
‘* denominate himself a Calvinist or an Arminian ? 
‘*Why profess to be a disciple of Hopkins or 
‘* Priestley? Such practices have done much 
‘*damage tu Churches and Ministers. Churches 


“ have been divided, have been prejudiced against 


‘*their Ministers, have lost the use of the finest 
‘talents, of the ablest men. Against Ministers 
‘it excites jealousy, fixes on them the eye of 
“malice, watchful for their halting ; it sours the 
‘¢ minds of the whole, or a part of their Churches 
‘*against them.”—Page 19. 
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In a Note, appended to the discourse, the | 
author says: ‘‘ A terrible commotion was excited | 
**in our Churches, in Massachusetts, in 1745, be- 
‘**tween those who called themselves Calvinists, | 
‘*on one hand, and those who were called Armin- | 
‘‘jans, on the other. This controversy, the | 
‘‘ writer of this saw, at its full height. 1t was | 
**most destructive. It was calculated that one- 
‘* fifth, at least, of our country Parishes were in a | 
** divided state. Confusion wasimmense. Party 
** rage appeared in hideous forms. Many Minis- 
‘*ters lost their Parishes. The destruction was 
‘**nearly equal on both sides. The College was 
‘*‘libelled. The libeller was confuted, and his 
‘*mortification terminated only with his life. 
“The Ministers of Boston were assailed, in 
‘*pamphlets and public discourses. One of the 
‘* assnilants was prosecuted in the law, and es- 
**caped punishment by a verdict of non compos. 

‘This controversy was dying of a lingering | 
‘* debility, from 1765 to 1768 or’9, when it was | 
“said to be actually dead. And no adequate | 
“cause of its death can be assigned, but the | 
** disgust of all suber Christians at the mischief | 
“it occasioned.”—WNote, Pages 30, 31. 

The question of Creeds, then so widely agitat- 
ed, also engaged his attention ; and, in a Note to 
his discourse, he thus presents his views: 
‘Question. Is a Christian under obligation to 
** give, to any unauthorized person or persons, | 
‘*his Creed in form? This is denied. 

‘It may seem wholy impertinent to state such 
‘*a question as this. But it has lately been din- | 
* ned in the ears of the public, that all ought to 
““come out, and declare their belief, and let us 
‘‘know where they stand, else they are hypo- 
‘* crites, and dissemblers, and not worthy to be 
‘‘owned as Christians. Some preachers have 
‘* vociferated this doctrine in public ; pamphlet- 
‘‘eers, with and without names, have asserted it 
‘* from the press. It has seemed to make some 
‘*impression, from the observation which I have 
** been able to make. I think the demand to be 
**impertinent and imperieus, subversive of Chris- 
** tian liberty, and tending to mischievous conse- 
** quences. I shall therefore oppose it.”—Note, 
page 82. 

On tke subject of a separation of the Liberal 
and the Orthodox, he says: ‘‘Much has been | 
‘*said and written, of late, concerning a separa- 
‘*tion of one part of the Ministers and Churches 
‘‘of Massachusetts from another part. The 
‘* writer of the preceding has long been apprized, 
‘*that it has been intended by those who call 
**themselves the Orthodox. In his Convention | 
‘*Sermon, he intended to anticipate the proposal 
‘*of it, and to be understood to condemn the | 
**measure. He is most decidedly against a sep- 
“aration, as injurious to the general interests 
“of religion; tending to bring its Ministers 











‘into great contempt with the public; and 
‘** promising no kind of advantage to the Church- 
‘*es, in general; but rather a total subversion of 
‘*the liberties of the Congregational Churches.” 
—Note, page 33. 

‘*Should one party predominate, that party 
‘‘can never establish its measures while the 
‘* brotherhoods retain their present liberties. To 
‘*establish an ecclesiastical tribunal out of each 
‘*Church, from whose decisions there can be no 
‘appeal, will become a necessary measure. Let 
‘*the brotherhoods look tothis. A word to the 
*‘ wise is sufficient.”— Note, page 35. 

This discourse is the more significant as it 
came from the lips of one who, unless forced, 
by circumstances, to elect between two parties, 
would have lived and died in the conviction 
that he was treading, substantially, in the “ old 
‘* paths ;” and, in his views on Creeds, ccclesias- 
tical tribunals, etc., we seem to have, reproduced, 
the features of controversies of a preceding 
century, in which Tucker was concerned, at New- 
bury, and Dana, at Wallingford. 

Even in the sphere of the Convention, where 
the vehement protest of 1815 had been heard, 
peace was not restored. Doctor Channing was 


| appointed to preach the sermon for 1816; but, 
| avoiding all reference to religious doctrine, on 


which he had recently said so much, in his own 
controversial letters, he chose ‘‘ War” for his 
subject, preferring a field of discussion in which 
all the friends of Philanthropy could unite, 
rather than prolong an agitation with which 
no one was, probably, more disgusted than him- 
self. 

It was not, however, so easy for others to re- 
frain from speaking. The question of the day 
was not, however ‘A Layman” might urge it, 
“Are you a Christian or a Calvinist?” but, do 
you belong to Unitarians or the Orthodox? 
Doctor Alvan Hyde, from western Massachu- 
setts, preached the Convention Sermon, in 
1817, and, undoubtedly, in loyalty to his con- 
victions, bore testimony to what he considered 
the cause of truth. He proceeds to say: “ We 
“now hear that the Saviour of lost men is 
‘“‘represented as being a mere creature, though 
“far superior to angels. ‘This sentiment is 
“espoused by those who profess to adhere to 
“the Christian Scriptures; and in places too, 
““where the true glory of Christ and his Gos- 
“pel have been clearly exhibited. That this 
“sentiment amounts to heresy, in the sense of the 
“text, is evident, because they, who embrace 
“it, ‘deny the Lord who bought them.’” 

* We hear also, that Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
“of lost men, is represented not only as a mere 
“creature, but as being nothing more than hu- 
“man, like unto ourselves, and as never having 
“existence, before he was born of the Virgin 
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“Mary. Truly we may ask, What have they, | 
“who advocate this sentiment, done with the | 
“Lord who bought them? They barely own | 
“the Saviour as a mere man; they effectually | 
“disown him as the Lord; and this is rejecting | 
“that which constitutes his true glory. In the 
“view of candid minds, there will appear to be 
“no arrogance, no want of Christian meekness, 
“in saying, that there is an infinite difference 
“between regarding Jesus Christ, as a created 


“being, and regarding him as Jehovah, the | 


“true God, manifested in the flesh. The case | 
“is too plain to admit of a doubt. If the real 
“ divinity of Christ be denied, he is denied as 
“being the Lord. 


“Christ, and rank him among created beings, 
“whether superangelic or human, fall into the 
“‘class of heretics particularly specified in the 
“text.”—Pages 10, 11. 

“The light of divine truth, in any place, is 
“never extinguished all at once; but the pro- 


“‘oress of error and darkness, among a people, | 


“is gradual, like the advances of shade and 
“gloom of night, as the Sun declines and sets. 
“One important doctrine after another is re- 
“‘jected, until the essentials of religion become 
“tew indeed; and at length the whole light is 
“extinguished. Instances doubtless might be 


“produced, where Churches, which, within the 
“period of half a century, were evangelical in 
“sentiment and inspired with a laudable zeal 
“to keep up the discipline of Christ’s house, 
“are now corrupt in sentiment, and opposed to 


“all discipline. 


“‘ godliness have entirely vanished, and nothing 
“but error and darkness brood over them. 
“Churches and religious societies will, insensi- | 
“bly to themselves, sink into this deplorable 
“state. Let a people only become inattentive 
“to the Holy Scriptures and the faithful in- | 
“structions of the sanctuary, and, at the same | 
“time, currency be given, among them, to 
“books of erroneous sentiments, ingeniously | 
“and artfully composed, and they will soon 
“be landed on the ground of heresy.”—Pages 
3, 14. 

The Convention Sermon of 1818 was by 
Doctor Ware, whose election, as Divinity Pro- 
fessor of Harvard-college, had been so inti- 
mately asseciated with the origin of the contro- 
versy. After having represented belief in 
Jesus, as the Christ, as originally the only es- 
sential Article, he proceeds: “ But if the ques- 
“tion be, whether this single Article of Faith 


It hence is evident, that | 
“they, who withhold divine honors from Jesus | 
| “of Faith, 


They have degenerated and | 
“degenerated, until the life and power of 


| the present, by looking to the past. 





“ be all that is necessary to salvation, the reply 
“ will be different. No number of Articles can 
“be specified, which are necessary for every one 
“in order to salvation; nor can any be named, 
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“which are alone sufficient for every one. The 
“reason is, that what is essential to be known 
“and believed by different persons, must vary, 
“as their capacities and opportunities vary. 
“The number of fundamental or essential doc- 
“ trines, in this respect, can never be determined, 
“for every Christian, as far as his situation, 
“talents, and opportunities are peculiar to him- 
“self, must have a distinct catalogue, obligatory 
“on Him, but binding on no one else.”— 
Page 18. 

“Let me add, that so far is it from being 
“requisite that all should assent to the same 
“Articles of Faith, that what is actually a 
“fundamental doctrine to one, another may be 
“under no obligation to receive, as an Article 
Besides, a natural difference in the 
“strength or clearness of the understanding, a 
“ difference of education, and a nameless varie- 


| “ty of circumstances, over which they have no 
. ’ 


“control, may lay obligations on some, which 
“extend not to others, and present truths to 
“those, with such light and evidence, as to 
“render the assent to them obligatory, of these 
“they may, very innocently, be ignorant, or, 
“ misunderstanding their nature or their evi- 
“dence, may reject as errors. What seems to 
“be essential is, not that this or the other truth 
“be clearly understood and assented to, ina 
“certain form; but that in adopting the opin- 
“jons which are to make the sum of his faith, 
“he be a pious, humble, upright, and faithful 
“inquirer.”—Page 19. 4 

The Convention Sermon of 1819 was preached 
by Rev. Abiel Holmes of Cambridge, with 
whom Doctor Ware had been, for years, inti- 
mately associated, and with whom he stood, neces- 
sarily, in such close relations. The subsequent 
events of Doctor Holmes’s experience, ejected by 
a Unitarian majority from his house of worship, 
invest his Convention Sermon of 1819, with a 
more than usual interest. He turns aside from 
doctrine to discipline; and finds relief, from 
Not a few 
of his Unitarian hearers could sympathize with 
much that he said: ‘‘It is necessary then to be 
“ well-established in the truths of Christianity. 
‘*The right of free inquiry can neither be denied 
‘*to Christian Ministers, nor to private Chris- 
‘‘tians, but does it follow, that it is of no im- 
‘* portance what the one preach or what the other 
‘*believe? This were to admit the principle, 
‘* that would effectually subvert the Gospel, and 
‘*¢make the Word of God of none effect.’ 
‘* Whatever liberty may be claimed in the inter- 
‘* pretation of Scripture, it is certain, that the 
‘* Apostle required soundness of faith in a Min- 
‘*ister of Christ.” —Page 18. 

‘* Moral lectures, such as Plato, or Seneca, or 
‘‘any ethical philosopher might deliver, are 
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‘*incomparably beneath the standard of his 
‘* preaching. He teaches, indeed, the purest 
‘*morality, and often inculcates the moral 
‘*virtues ; but it is Christian morality, drawn 
‘*from the Gospel and sanctioned by the exam- 
‘*ple and precepts of Christ. The great object 
“of his ministry is, to preach the peculiar 
‘*truths and to inculcate the peculiar duties of 
**the Gospel; particularly to show to men the 
‘*way of salvation; to teach them, ‘how God 
“ «is in Christ reconciling the world to himself ;’ 
‘*and to ‘beseech them, in Christ’s stead, to be 
*** reconciled to God.’ He neither delivers his | 
“own tkeories nor teaches for doctrine the 
**commandments of men. Considering himself 
‘*as a Minister of Christ, he ‘preaches not him- 
‘* «self, but Christ Jesus the Lord.’ ”—Puges 
22, 28. 

‘** Fathers and brethren, remembering that we 
‘‘are Pastors of Congregational Churches, let us 
**be faithful to our principles, that we may be 
‘*blameless in our own ministrations. Let us 
** guard these Churches from clerical encroach- 
‘ments, on the one hand, and from popular 
**incursions, on the other. If, at any time, 


‘*it be thought necessary to ‘set in order the 
‘** things that are wanting ;’ or to improve, in 
‘*any respect, our system of church-polity, let it 
“‘be done, not by individual or local experi- 
‘*ments, but by the Churches, in general, repre- 


‘sented in a Council or Synod. ‘I beg,’ said 
‘* President Oakes, and I ask leave to say it after 
‘*him, ‘that we may keep en the King’s highway, 
‘the way that Christ himself hath cast up for 
*“**us and that our worthy predecessors have 
‘«*travelled in before us; the way that hath | 
‘**been stated, not in the private models of 
** «some fanciful and conceited men, but in the 
‘*¢ Platform of Church Discipline and in the 
‘¢ ‘writings of our ablest and most judicious 
“«« Nivines.” "—Pages 31, 32 

‘*But, we trust, the descendants of the primi- | 
‘tive settlers of New England will never 
‘‘withdraw their patronage from a Church 
‘*planted by their care, and watered by their | 
‘*tears. It claims not the right, nor wishes for | 
‘*the power, to impose a Minister on the Con- | 
‘‘ gregation; but merely to have a distinct voice 
‘*in the election of a Pastor. ‘It is not law- 
‘¢ful,’ says our judicious Hooker, ‘for the | 
‘+ Churches to give away their power to others, 
‘*¢nor lawful for others to take it away from 
“ *them.’ We perceive neither the necessity nor | 
‘“‘the expediency, either of dissolving or | 
“ weakening the ties by which our Churches and | 
‘* Parishes are united. The principles and the 
‘** conditions of the union are well understood. 
‘“*The experiment has been successful. To this 
‘union is the high improvement of the New | 
**England States, in civil and literary, moral 
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‘‘and religious respects, to be greatly ascribed. 
“To this union, under God, do we owe much of 
**the stability of our institutions and of the 
‘*elevation of our character. Why should we, 
‘*Fathers and Brethren, make or encourage an 
‘innovation that would, probably, impair the 
‘health of the body-politic, and that would, 
‘*doubtless, lower the standard of the pastoral 
‘*character, and impoverish and degrade the 
**Churches of New England? Extreme cases 
‘*may occur ; but we need not distrust the sufli- 
‘‘ ciency of those provisions, which have so long 
‘*been found adequate. To relinquish a prin- 
‘* ciple for a present relief, is always dangerous. 
‘* A spirit of mutual benevolence and condescen- 
‘*sion, in Churches and Societies, and a due 
‘‘regard to the best interests of both, would 
‘* preclude the necessity of such expedients. If 
‘*we would be blameless, let us ever encourage 
‘**this spirit and this reciprocity, especially when 
** called to act in the pastoral character. While 
“careful to defend a most valuable right of the 
**Church (and who ought ‘so naturally to care 
‘* ¢ for her state," as we?) let us use our utmost 
‘‘influence to have it always exercised with 
** prudence and charity. Let us maintain the 
‘*duty, which has never been denied, ‘That a 
‘*Church, in the exercise of their right, ought, 
‘**in all possible ways, consistent with it, to 
‘** consult the edification and satisfaction of 
“ ¢their neighbors, especially of those on whose 
‘* ¢ assistance, to carry on their affairs, they may 
‘¢ “have much dependence ;’ and ‘so to manage 
“ ‘their choice, that if the neighbors have any 
‘*¢just dissatisfaction, all the respect required 
‘¢* by Scripture, reason, and gratitude, may be 
‘* * paid to it.’””"—Pages 33, 34. 

We have already passed in review the period 
during which Unitarian theological necessities 
were first provided for. From its first incep- 


| tion, the Seminary, at Andover, was alienated 


from the sympathies of the Liberal party. We 
have seen in what a severe m.nner thie Antholo- 
gy had criticised its Constitution and Statutes. 
It was not to the credit of the Liberal purty to 
sneer at the liberal efforts of the Orthodox to 
promote the cause of biblical scholarship, and 
yet do nothing themselves. 

The conviction became general, among all 
the leading men of the Liberal party, ere the 
controversy between Channing and Worcester 


| had reached its close, that immediate steps 


should be taken to promote the cause of theo- 
logical learning. The result is told by Willard, 
in his Memories. As early as 1813, Henry 
Ware, Junior, had penned the following criti- 
cism of Cambridge students: “ Our Cambridge 
“ students; they study religion too much as a 
“science, too much as a business of mere «ram- 
“mar and lexicon; they seem to regard it as a 
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“subject to be rersoned upon, to exercise their | “Professor, in the same year; Rev. William 


“ingenuity; and appear almost to forget that 


“it is something to be felt; while they sharpen | 


“the wits and inform the head, they are not 
“careful to polish the heart and rectify the 
“ affections.”"—Memoir of H. Ware, Junior, 53. 

Willard says: “To President Kirkland, the 
“University and the public are indebted for 
“the first movement in the attempt to establish 
“the Divinity School. In December 


“year 1815, the Corporation addressed a Cir- | 
| ‘*of Sacred Literature. 


“cular letter to such of the graduates of the 
“ University as they thought would be most 
“disposed to take an interest in the undertak- 
“jing, and who possessed the means and the 


“moral and religious influence necessary to | 
“further the design and to other gentlemen of 


“like character and influence, soliciting their 
“aid in the cause.”—Memories of S. Willard, 
ii., 290. 

“Very soon after the inauguration of Presi- 
“dent Kirkland, attention was turned +o the 
“establishing of a theological school in the 
“University. The bequest to the University, in 
“the will of the Hon. Samuel Dexter, of five 
“thousand dollars, the object of which was the 


“promotion of a ‘critical knowledge of the | 


“** Holy Scriptures,’ was announced to the Cor- 


“poration by Hun. Samuel Dexter, his son, | 


“about five months before Doctor Kirkland’s | ‘‘ with a convenient chapel, serving for a lecture 


“accession to the Presidency. In May, 1811, 
“Trustees of the Dexter Fund were chosen; 
“and, in August of the same year, Joseph 
“Stevens Buckminster was chosen Dexter Lec- 
“turer on Bible Criticism. In February, 1813, 
“Samuel Parkman, a wealthy merchant of 
“Boston, offered, and, in the following year, 
“conveyed, a township of land in the District 


“*the support of a Professor of Theology;’ 
“and though nothing was realized from it, at 
“the time, the specific gift, in this instance, ten- 
“ded to show which way public opinion was 
“beginning to point. Nothing further occur- 
“red on the subject until the Circular letter 
‘““was addressed to the sons and friends of the 
“University, the result of which, as we have 
“seen, was the formation of the ‘Society for 
“*the Promotion of Theological Education, 
“etc, 


“stituted under that name, but to which two 


“Professors in the University devoted a part | 
¥ : | generally, under the lead of Doctor Emmons, 


departments | opposed it, doubtless through the apprehen- 


“of their time, giving instruction to theologi- 
“cal students in their several 


There was, however, in the year 1819, | 1 ; 
“a beginning of a Theological School—not in- | 224 Lyman had engaged so zealously, provoked 
| renewed opposition. 


| 
| 
| 


of the} 





| **__ laborious, 


‘* Emery Channing, who was chosen after Mr. 
‘** Buckminster resigned, having also then resign- 
‘*ed. Professor Frisbie, also, Alford Professor, 
“lectured on Moral Philosophy, for a year or 
**two, until his long illness, preceding his death, 
‘* which occurred in the year 1822. The School, 
‘* therefore, was carried on wholly by Academi- 
**cal Professors, until Professor Norton, who 
“had given lectures on the Dexter foundation, 
‘*for several years, was elected Dexter Professor 
Inga few years, however, 
‘the government of the School was, apparently, 
‘*but not practically, changed to an institution 
‘*somewhat distinct from that of a branch of 
“the University. Directors were appointed, with 
‘‘a view to make the Theological School an 
‘** object of more direct attention. It was from 
“this consideration that the Corporation joined 
‘* with the Society for promoting Theological 
“Education in the University, in the plan of a 


| **new Board of Directors, to whom the chief 


** conducting of its affairs should be intrusted. 
‘The Society, in consequence, obtained an Act 
‘*of Incorporation, and, under its additional 
‘* powers, acquired new energy, and made ample 
“provision for the residence of students in a 
“pleasant locality, and within a building well 
‘*planned in its apartments for their studies, 


**room and library. It was compl+ted in 1826. 
‘* The Society having thus accomplished its great 
‘object, dissolved, leaving the management of 
‘*it to the authorities of the University.”— 
Memories of Willard, ii., 295-297. 

‘* Mr. Norton continued in his laborious work 
especially, because it required 
‘*intense study—until his resignation, in March, 


“of Maine, supposed to be very valuable, ‘for | ‘1830; and, in September of this year. a new 


‘* organization took place, by which the Presi- 
**dent of the University and the Professors in 
‘*the School were constituted the Faculty of the 
** Divinity School. Rev. John G@. Palfrey was 


| ‘appointed Professor of Biblical Criticism and 


“The exercises began to be held under the di- | 


“rection of the Hollis Professor of Divinity 
‘‘and the Hancock Professor of Hebrew; and, 
“by them, the Classes were arranged and in- 
“structed. Mr. Norton was chosen Dexter 


‘* Dean of the Faculty. He coutinued in office 
‘‘nearly nine years, until his resignation in 
‘¢ April, 1839.” —Memories of Willard, ii., 301, 
302. 

The attempt to effect an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the Churches, in which Messrs. Morse 


This opposition came from 


two very diverse quarters. The Hopkinsians, 


sion that it might be brought to bear against 
themselves. Only recently, and under the 
pressure of the ‘ Liberal” movement, had they 
been brought to co-operate with the old Cal- 
vinists, among whom Doctor Morse and Doc- 
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tor Pearson were leaders; and their conjunction 


in the establishment of Andover Seminary might 
still be regarded somewhat in the light of an 
experiment. The freedom of Hopkinsian specu- 
lation, moreover, might not harmonize with the 
severer system of Consociation which was but a 
step toward Presbyterianism; while this was 
abhorred and dreaded, as the earnest of Prelacy. 


From this source, alone, the opposition offer- | 


ed to Consociation might have sufficed to 
defeat it. But the Liberal party also spared 
no pains to render it odious. In various pub- 
lications, some of them anonymous, it was 
vigorously and, even violently, opposed. 
tor Channing, in his controversy with Doctor 


Worcester, had signalized his hostility to it; | 


and, in 1816, “A Layman”—doubtless the 
same whose question Are you a Christian or a 
Calvinist ? has been already considered—came 
forward with An Inquiry into the Right to 
change the Ecclesiastical Constitution of the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, It 
was prefaced with an address to “the Rev. 
“Joseph Lyman, D.D., under the sanction of 
““whose name such a change has been proposed 
“to the people of this State.” In this octavo 


pamphlet, of nearly ninety pages, the subject 
is discussed with earnestness and vigor. 
writer says : 

‘*The true motives of this change are to coun- 
‘* teract those whom they please to call hereticks, 


The 


‘* that is, those who are as learned, as able, and as 
“liberal as themselves. This, I presume, not an 
“honest man of the Orthodox party will deny. 
**He will not, to his conscience, whatever he 
‘*may say to the world. The meansof effecting 
“their object, is to get possession of ecclesiastical 
“power; to coerce, intimidate, and, finally, 


‘*expel the minority ; and thus to overawe, if not | 


‘*command, that citadel of learning and religion, 
*‘our University, the best and highest object of 
‘* reverence and affection in our country. 


‘*Tf it be asked in what manner and by what | 


**course of proceedings these designs are to be 
‘‘accomplished, we answer, by the exercise of 
‘*the powers granted to the proposed Consocia- 
*“ tions, so often attempted to be established in 
**the early periods of our history, but as often 
‘*defeated by the prudence and proper jealousy 
**of the lay part of the community. 

“*If any number of Churches can be persuaded 
**to enter into these Consociations, they expect 
‘*to fix them, forever, in a state of thraldom. 
‘*Thus, suppose Doctor Morse’s, or any other, 
**Church, could be persuaded to join this new 
“establishment, upon the Pastor’s decease, no 
‘*man can be permitted to preach in such 
‘*Church, upon probation, unless approved by 
‘*‘the Consociation. The people of the Parish 
‘*are to have no vote, on that question, in the 
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‘*first instance. Nobody can be admitted into 
‘such a Church until approved by the Consocia- 
‘*tion. 

‘“‘If any number of the parishioners should 
‘*know of a respectable candidate, and should 
“insist upon hearing him against the will of the 
‘*Church, and should vote to settle him, the 
‘*Consociation to which the Church has attached 
‘*itself, may refuse him Ordination. The Par- 
‘*ish will have no right to call in such Churches 
‘*as they may prefer. They are to be bound 
‘down, forever, to the Consociatien, as the 
‘*superior tribunal. Such, we say, are the 
‘objects of this new plan. It is true, the 
**Courts of Law can, and will, restrain them ; 
‘*but this does not alter the nature of the 
‘* project.” —Puges 66, 67. 

‘*Thus it would be in the power of a small 
‘‘majority in the whole State, to control and 
‘** displace the minority. 

‘*It is hoped, also, that the authority and 
‘finfluence of these great Consociations will, 
‘*hy degrees, so far overawe the Churches 
‘* which may not join them, in the first instance, 
‘*as to give them an opportunity of filling up 
‘any vacancies with clergymen devoted to their 
‘* views. 

‘«Tt is, in short, an organized, affiliated asso- 
‘* ciation for the purpose of rooting out all Min- 
‘‘isters who will not subscribe to the creed of 
‘the authors of this plan.” —Puge 68. 

It was impossible that the two parties in the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts 
should continue, much longer, together, in the 
same connection, even though that connection 
was of the loosest kind. But the separation 
was not to be brought about by a new ecclesi- 
astical organization, on the part of the Ortho- 
dox. From the time when Doctor Codman 
declined to exchange, indiscriminately, with 
the Ministers of the Boston Association, the 
Orthodox party began to be more cautious, 
generally, in their pulpit exchanges. This was 
one of the grievances of which Jacob Norton 
complained, in his pamphlets. The complaint 
was echoed from many quarters. But Christian 
charity and memories of other years, when 
Convention Sermons breathed the spirit of 
concession to differences of opinion, were, in 


| vain, invoked to arrest the purpose of the 


Orthodox to vindicate themselves from all 
complicity with Unitarian error. The result 
was increased and ever-increasing alienation. 
This result was witnessed and became notice- 
able in the divisions that took place in many 
Congregations. Usually, the Church was on 
one side and the Parish on the other. The 
call which the one made to a Pastor was nega- 
tived by the other; or the Pastor in which the 
one was united, was objectionable to and 
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dismissed by the other. In some cases, the 
Parish, by insisting on the settlement of the 
man of their choice, forced the Church, almost 
in a solid body, to withdraw, abandoning all 
interest in the property belonging to the Par- 
ish, in which they had shared, and building 
for themselves a new house of worship. Re- 


peatedly, the claims to property insisted upon | 
by the respective parties were adjudicated in | 


the Civil Courts. 

The first noted instance of this collision 
between Church and Parish, in which the ap- 
peal was made to the law of the land, occurred 
at Dedham, in 1819. This case is thus stated 


by a writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims: | 


**It is generally known that the call, settlement, 
**and ordination of Mr. Lamson, in the First 


‘“‘ Parish in Dedham, took place without the con- | 
“sent of the Church in that Parish; and that, | 


“after his Ordination, the Church no longer 


‘* associated in worship with the majority of the | 


**Parish, in the house where they had been 
**accustomed to assemble, but erected another 
“* house, near by, and settled a Pastor, according 
“to the order of the Gospel. 


‘*the settlement of Mr. Lamson, the Church 
*“were possessed of property which had been 
**given them by pious and charitably-disposed | 
** Christians, the income of which had, for some | 


** time, been sufficient, or nearly so, for the sup 
‘*port of their Pastor. This property had been 
“under the eontrol and management of the 
** Deacons, who, by the order of the Gospel, as 


** well as by the law of the land, have the | 


“*charge of all the property of the Church; 
‘and the title of the Church to this property 
** was supposed to be as safe as the title of any 


**corporate body whatever to their corporate | 


** property. But some few members of the 


**Church, who continued to worship with the | 
** Parish, in the old meeting-house, claimed to | 


“be the whole Church ; and, coming voluntarily 
** together, without notice to any of those who 
** worshipped in the new meeting-house and who 
** were a majority of the Church, passed a vote 


**of removal against the Deacons, who were | 


“* with the majority, chose two new Deacons, 
‘and made claim, through them, to all the 
‘* property belonging to the Church. This claim 
‘*was sanctioned by the Judges of the Supreme 
‘*Court, and final judgment entered, at the 
“ October Term for Norfolk-county, 1820.”— 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, ti, 130, 131, 


The decision in the Dedham case was severely | 


criticised. A writer in the Spirit of the Pil- 
grims says: ‘*A Church has been known as a 
‘** body corporate, from the landing of our fore- 
*‘ fathers, at Plymouth; was recognized and 
“confirmed, as such, by the earliest Statutes; 


<* was, by the law of 1754, which the Court co- | 
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| « piously quote, expressly empowered, among 
‘* other things, ‘to call the Deacons to account, 
| ** respecting their property, and, if need be, 
‘**commence and prosecute any suits touching 
| ***the same.’ It is not shown that, at any time, 
‘* Churches have failed to hold property, nor that 
‘*the right has been doubted. Towns have uni- 
‘*formly been known as corporations, but total- 
“ly distinct from Churches.”—Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, ii., 327. 
| ‘To the assumption that, originally, the Parish 
|and the Church were nearly identical, the 
| Church embracing nearly all the members of 
| the Parish, it was replied: ‘‘ But all were 
‘*not members, and, in some places, not even a 
‘* majority were such. The company who com- 
‘*menced the Massachusetts settlement consisted 
‘‘of three hundred and fifty persons. From 
‘*these, the First Church in the Colony was 
‘gathered, after their landing, in Salem, and 
‘*numbered only thirty communicants, leaving 
‘*three hundred and twenty who were not of 
‘**the Church. The Church in Boston commenc- 
‘ed with but four members. The Church in 
‘* Newtown, (now Cambridge) consisted, at the 
** first, of only eight members. Thomas Lech- 
‘* ford, ‘a discontented Attorney,’ who visited 
‘this country in 1637, and returned, much dis- 
‘* satisfied with his reception and treatment, says, 


| ** * Most of the persons at New-England are not 


‘* *admitted of their Church, and, therefore, 
‘* are not freemen.’”—Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
i., 61. 

In this early period, the choice of the Pastor, 
| it was asserted, belonged exclusively to the 
| Church: ‘‘ After the formation of the Church in 
** Salem, in 1629, the brethren ‘chose Mr. Skel- 
‘* «ton their Pastor, Mr. Higginson their Teacher, 
‘** and Mr. Houghton their Ruling Elder.’ The 
‘¢ First Church in Boston, instituted in 1630, not 
‘‘only exercised, from the first, the right of 
** choosing its Pastor, but, for almust an hun- 
‘*dred years, was alone concerned in fixing the 
‘* Minister’s salary, and in’ making all pecuni- 
‘‘ary appropriations. * * In the year 1632, 
‘*Mr. Thomas Wells was prevailed with, by the 
‘*importunity of the Roxbury Church, to accept 
‘* of a Pastor's office among them.” * * 

** After a Church had been formed at New- 
‘town, in 1635, the members ‘ chose Mr. Shep- 
‘ard for their Pastor.’ In 1636, Mr. Samuel 
‘* Whiting ‘removed unto Lynn, the Church 
| ‘** there inviting him to be their Pastor.’ In 

‘©1637, ‘the Church at Concord chose Mr. 
‘** Buckley Teacher, and Mr. Jones Pastor.’ 
‘In 1638, Rev. Ezekiel Rogers came into the 
** Colony with a Church, and settled at Rowley. 
‘* Here the brethren ‘renewed their Church-cov- 
‘*enant, and their cali of Mr. Rogers to the 
‘* * office of Pastor, according to the course of 
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“other Churches.’ In 1639, the Church of 
‘* Dorchester, not contenting themselves with a 
** single officer in the ministry of their Church, 
‘* invited one Mr. Burr, and gave him a call to 
** office.”—Spirit of the Pilgrims, i., 67. 

The argument in behalf of the rights of the 
Church and its claim to hold property was illus- 
trated by references to historic facts and to civil 
legislation. “As early as the year 1641, the 
‘* protection of the Churches became a subject 
‘*of legislation among the Colonists. By a law 
‘* of that year, the people of God were specially 
‘* authorized ‘to gather themselves into a church 
** estate, provided they could do it in a Christian 
“*way, with the observance of the rules of 
‘** ¢Christ, revealed in his word.’ 
‘*law, every Church was protected in the free 
**exercise of the Ordinances of the Gospel, in 
“the election and ordination of its officers, in 
**the admission and discipline of its members, 


‘and in all the usual transactions of Congrega- | 


**tional Churches. By a law of 1668, in order 
** to secure the Churches in a free and unbiassed 
‘* election of their officers, it was ordered and 
* declared that, ‘by the Church is meant such 
‘*¢as are in-full communion only;’ and all 
‘others are prohibited from voting at their 
**elections. By a law of 1692, it is declared 
“that ‘the Churches shall, at all times, here- 
‘¢ “after, use, exercise, and enjoy all their privil- 
‘ eges and freedoms respecting divine worship, 
‘*church-order, and discipline; and shall be 
* encouraged in the peaceable and regular pro- 
*fession and practice thereof.’ Under these 
laws, and until tine year 1693, all the Ministers 
were called and settled by the Churches. But, 
in that year, a law was passed which agrees 
with all subsequent usage in the Orthodox 
Churches and Societies of the Commonwealth : 
‘Each respective gathered Church, in any 
‘town or place, that, at any time, shall be in 

‘ want of a Minister, shall have power, accord- 
‘ing to the directions in the word of God, to 

‘ choose its own Minister; and the major part 
‘of said inhabitants as do there usually attend 
‘the public worship of God, and are, by law, 
‘qualified for voting in town affairs, cuncur- 
‘ring with the Church’s act, and the person 
‘thus elected and approved accepting thereof, 
‘and settling with them, shail be their Min- 
‘ister.’ "—Spirit of the Pilgrims, i., 132, 183. 
Again: ‘‘ In 1671, a Mr. Charles Nicolet was 
‘employed to assist the Rev. John Higginson, 
**Pastor of the Church, in Salem, in the work 
‘of the ministry. After about two years, Mr. 
‘* Nicolet received an invitation from the town, to 
“become, in connection with Mr. Higginson, 
‘their settled and permanent religious teacher. 
‘*In this invitation, the Church refused to con- 


) eee 
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“sent. A majority of the town, therefore, 
**concluded to separate from the Church, and 
*‘voted ‘a piece of land’ on which to erect a 
‘house of worship. In consequence of this, 
“Mr. Higginson addressed a letter to the Court, 
protesting against the people’s proceedings, 
‘* ¢and saying, amongst other things, that such a 
‘** practice as calling a Minister by the people, 
‘** without a prior vote or call by the Church, 
‘**had never been known in New England.’ 
**In the mean time, before the Court could take 
‘*cognizance of the affair, the supporters of 
‘*Mr. Nicolet made an attempt to gather a 
‘Church among themselves; but this was 
‘* opposed by the Church in Salem and by several 
‘*of the neighboring Churches; and the measure 
** failed. In June, 1675, a Court's Committee, 
“ consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant-gover- 
‘nor, and eight others, visited Salem, examined 
‘‘into the whole proceeding, and, in their 
**Report say, ‘We declare the course and way 
‘**that hath been attended in the calling and 
** “settling of Mr. Nicolet, as a preacher, by a 
** © promiscuous vote of the town, is very irregu- 
‘**lar, and expressly contrary to the known 
** €epholesome laws of this jurisdiction, and of 
‘** dangerous tendency and influence as to the 
‘** state and order of the Churches here estab- 
‘¢ ¢ lished.”—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 176. 


Legislation of a later date was cited to this 
effect: ‘‘In the year 1754, it was enacted ‘ That 


“the Deacons of all the several Protestant 
**« Churches, not being Episcopal Churches, and 
** *the Church-wardens of the several Episcopal 
** *Churches, are, and shall be deemed so far 
““* bodies corporate, as to take in succession 
**¢all grants and donations, whether real or 
‘* “personal, made either to their several Church- 
‘¢*es, the poor of their Churches, or to them 
and their successors, and to sue and defend 
‘in all actions touching the same; and when- 
ever the Ministers, Elders, or Vestry shall, in 
such original grants or donations, have been 
joined with such Deacons or Church, as 
donees or grantees in succession, in such case, 
such officers and their successors, together 
with the Deacons or Church-wardens shall be 
deemed the corporation for such purposes as 
aforesaid.’ "—Spirit of the Pilgrims, i., 133. 
‘In the year 1785, this law was re-enacted, 
in the same words above quoted.”— Puge 134. 
Yet, it is asked: “is it not known to all 
‘descriptions of persons, that this Parish in 
‘Dedham have diverted the donations in ques- 
‘* tion from the original design of the pious and 
‘* Orthodox benefactors? And have not other 
** Parishes done the same? And does not every 
“*body know that the Corporation of Harvard 
‘** University have done the same, in relation to 


‘ 


‘ 
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‘*the Professorship of Divinity, to the outrage 
‘* of all principle, justice, or gratitude ?”—Spirit | 
of the Pilgrims, ti., 138. 

Time-honored usage was also appealed to: 
‘**The usage of Congregationalists, granting the | 
‘*Church the privilege of taking the lead in the 
**settlement of a Minister, and giving to the 
‘¢ Parish merely the power of concurring or non- 
**concurring, has been recognized in legal de- 
‘*cisions. ‘The Parish, when the ministerial | 
‘* * office is vacant, from an ancient and respecta- | 
‘**ble usage, wait until the Church have made | 
‘** choice of a Minister and have requested the | 
*** concurrence of the Parish ; and, if the Parish 
‘¢*do not concur, the election of the Church is | 
**“a nullity; and if the Parish do concur, then | 
** ¢a contract of settlement is made wholly be- | 
** *tween the Parish and Minister, and is obliga- | 
***tory on them only.’— Massachusetts Reports | 
“__ Burr os. The Inhabitants of First Parish | 
‘in Sandwich—vol. ix., p. 277.” —Spirit of the | 
Pilgrims, ii., 285. 

On this point, the elder Buckminster, familiar | 
with the usages of New England, in the eigh- | 
teenth century, and holding views of the rela- | 
tions of Church and Parish far different from | 
those of the Court, in the Dedham case, had | 
said, long previous: ‘* The Church should lead 
‘*in calling a Minister, and the Parish concur ; 


‘* for Parishes are not known in the Gospel, nor | 


‘fin ecclesiastical Councils. I know not whether | 
‘*this distinction is observed in Boston and its | 
‘* vicinity.”— Life of the Buckminsters, 199. 

The Spirit of the Pilgrims repeatedly pre- 
sented strictures upon the decision which depriv- 
ed the Dedham Church of its property. It} 
charged that decision to sectarian influences. | 
Its objections are stated at much length: *‘ We | 
“object to the views expressed in the Dedham 

, case, that they are too evidently of a sectarian | 
“character. We do not complain on the 
“ground, merely, that this case was decided in 
“favor of Unitarians.. But we do complain, 
“that the highest judicial officcr in the State, 
“while seated on the bench of justice, should 
“allow himself to go into a discussion of theo- 

“logical questions, und make them a ground 

“of his decision, in a way to favor one relig- 

“jous denomination and to prejudice others, | 

“The Constitution wisely provides, that ‘no 

“*subordination of any one sect or denomina- 

“tion of Christians to another, shall ever be 

“established by law.’ We would enquire, 

“then, whether it can be constitutional for an 

‘‘officer of the Government, whose decisions 

“are to have the force of law, to attempt 

“determining points of theology which are 

“at issue between different denominations of 

“Christians. What would be thought if such | 

“points were brought before the Legislature, to | 


| “of 
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“be decided by literal enactments? But they 
“might as well be decided there, for aught we 


| “see, ason the Bench, since the decisions of 
| “the Bench, until reversed, are much the same 


“as laws. Why, then, did Chief-justice Park- 
“er, in the decision to which we have referred, 
“take it upon him to say, that ‘the practice of 
“*the Episcopal Churches,’ in regard to the 
“Sacrament, ‘is more conformable to the prac- 
““tice of the primitive Christian Churches, 
“*than that of most who dissent from their 
‘““*form of worship?’ And why did he decide, 
“in exact conformity to the religious views of 
“Unitarians and in as exact opposition to 
“those of the Orthodox, that ‘there were no 
‘distinction, in primitive Christian times, be- 
“*tween the Church and the Congregation, but 
‘¢all the assembly were considered the Church, 
“Sand all were invited, without distinction, to 
“*come to the communion-table, and receive 
“‘the sacrament.’ The learned Judge will 


| “pardon us, if we think these subjects a little 


“out of his professional sphere. To be sure, as 
“aman, he has the same right as any other 
“man to form his opinions and to express 
“them, on all religious subjects; but, as the 
“highest judicial officer in the Commonwealth, 
“sitting on the bench of justice, and acting the 
“part, not only of a Judge, but, in some sense, 
“also of a Legislator, we really think he may 
“better leave disputed points in theology to-be 
“determined in their proper place. 

“The late decisions of which we complain, 
“are inconsistent with other and previous de- 
“cisiona, * * * 

“Chief-justice Parker tells us, that ‘the only 
‘“** circumstance which gives a Church any legal 
“*character is its connection with some regu- 
““Jarly constituted Society, and, indeed, that 
“a Church cannot subsist without some such 
“** Society to which it is attached.’ But Chief- 
«justice Parsons decides ‘upon the nature and 
“powers of a Congregational Church, as dis- 
‘**t¢tinet trom a Parish,’ and tells us that ‘a 


| ** Church and Parish are bodies with different 


** * nowers,’” 


“‘Chief-justice Parker tells us, once and 
“again, that the Church is a mere Trustee for 
“the Parish, and holds its property for the use 
the Parish. But Chief-justice Parsons 
“says, ‘The Deacons are made a corporation to 
“*hold property jor the use of the Church, and 
“*“they are accountable to the members.’ ” 

“Chief-justice Parker tells us, (what every 
**Olergyman in the State knows to be incorrect) 
“that those *who withdraw from a Society, 
“** cease to be members of that particular Church’ 
“with which the Society is connected. But 
“‘Chief-justice Parsons says, ‘The members of 
“¢a Church are generally inhabitants of the 
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“* Parish; but this inhabitancy is not a neces- 
“* sary qualification for a church-member.’ 

“Chief-justice Parker insists that the prop- | 
“erty of the Church in Dedham was designed | 
“to be appropriated for the support of a Min- | 
“ister; and, as such, is rightfully entrusted to | 
“the care of the Deacons, to be held by them 
“for the benefit of the Parish. But it was| 
“decided by Judge Sedgwick, in the Case of | 
“ Boutill and others, vs. Cowdin, that the Dea- | 
‘‘cons of a Congregational Church ‘are not a| 
“ ‘corporation for the receiving and managing a | 
“* fund for the support of a Minister!’ We) 
“pretend not to determine which of these de- | 
“ cisions is nearest the truth; but, really, we do | 
“not see how they can be reconciled, the one} 
“with the other. 

“The doctrine that a Church can have no 
“* legal character,’ and, indeed, ‘ cannot subsist,’ 
“ unless ‘in connection with some regularly con- 
“* stituted Society,’ is calculated to introduce | 
“the utmost confusion and uncertainty into the 
“ ecclesiastical concerns of the Commonwealth. 
“A legitimate inference from the doctrine is 
“this, that when a Parish, for any cause, ceases 
“to exist, the Church must go out of existence 
“with it. Certainly, if ‘a Church cannot sub- 
‘** sist” but in connexion with some religious 
“ Society, then it can subsist no longer than 
“such Society; and, when the Society is dis- 
“solved, both must die together. Now, in the 
“progress of things, in this changing world, 
“how very often have Societies and Parishes 
“gone out of existence? How often, in this 
“ Commonwealth, have they found it expedient, 
“with a change of circumstances or a change 
“of laws, to shift their form of organization, 
“i, e. to dissolve, and organize anew? Here isa 
“town, which, tor many years, has sustained a 
“parochial character, and has had a Church 
“associated and connected with it. But, at| 
“length, the town drops this character; ceases | 
“to act as a Parish; and a religious Society is | 
“organized to take its place, In this change | 
“of affairs, what becomes of the Church? If! 
“it dies, in the dissolution of the parochial | 
“character of the town, then how can it revive, 
“and become united with the new Society, but 
“by a new organization? But, in the progress | 
“of things, it is found that the new Socicty is 
“not established in the most desirable way. 
“Tt is, therefore, dissolved and another is estab- 
“lished, Again, we ask, What becomes of the 
“Church? Dying, as it must, in the dissolu 
“tion of the first Society, how does it revive, 
“and become united with the second ?”—Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, i., 131-133. 

No doubt, multitudes would have acceptcd, | 
without question, the statements of a writer 
who says: “I know something of the immense ! 
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“Joad which hung upon the Court who decid- 
“ed the Dedham case :—Boston feeling—Cam- 
“bridge feeling—the expectations of men in 
“ power—and, above all, their own total settled 
“inclination, the stronger for being sincere—al} 
“ were a trial of the Court, severe and conflict- 
“ing. While I observe this, I do not forget 
“ that I have my feelings, and that others have 
“their feelings of the opposite tendency. And 
“there I leave the Dedham case.”—Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, ii., 176. 

Not content with such representations de- 
signed to invalidate the authority of judiciat 
decisions, the Spirit of the Pilgrims adduced 
the elaborate representation of the rights of the 
Churches that had appeared, years before the 
present controversy had been anticipated, in the 
pages of the Anthology. This was, in substance, 
as follows: ‘“*To constitute a body corporate, 
“it is not necessary that there should be a 
“formal act of incorporation. For if any body 
‘“‘of men are, by the supreme authority of the 
“State, recognized as such, it will be a virtual 
“Act of Incorporation. In the early settlement 
“‘of this Commonwealth, so unrefined were the 
“inhabitants, in their legal notions, that dis- 
“tricts were constituted and invested with 
“municipal rights by a single order of the 
“Governor and Assistants of the Colony, that 
“they should be called by certain names. 
“There is no other Act of Incorporation for 
“the towns of Boston, Satem, Ipswich, and 
“most others in the Commonwealth, In con- 
“ sidering the rights of the Churches, in Boston, 
“we shall have occasion to notice the above 
‘principle, as none of them have, until very 
“lately, been incorporated into distinct relig- 
“jous communities, by special Acts of the 
“ Government. 

* * 


* * 


“In the choice of the Ministers, the Church 
“were originally the sole electors; but, for 
“more than a century past, it has been an 
“established rule, in the tewn of Boston and 


“in the other towns of the Commonwealth, 
“that all who contribute to their support shall 
“have a voice in their election. By a law 
“passed in the 4 and 5 of W. and M., it is de- 
“clared that, whenever a Church is destitute of 


| ‘*a Minister, such Church is invested with pow- 


“er to choose one. If the major part of such 
“of the inhabitants as usually attend public 
“worship, and are qualified by law to vote in 
“town affairs, with whom, likewise, tlie mem- 
“bers of the Church may vete, shall concur 
“with the Act of the Church, and the person 
“elected shall accept thereof, he becomes the 
“Minister, to whose support all the inhabitants 
“and rateable estates are obliged to contribute. 
“Tn case of a disagreement between the Church 
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“and the inhabitants, the former may 
“the help of a Council, consisting of the Elders 
“and Messengers of three or five neighboring 
“Churches. This Council is empowered to 
“hear, examine, and consider the exceptions 


“and allegations made against the election of | 


“the Churches. If they should approve of the 
“choice, and the person elected should declare 


“his acceptance, he becomes the Minister of the | 

“ Society, to all intents, and entitled to be sup- 

“ported by the Parish.” 
Ba * * 


* * * 

‘¢ Therefore, the rights of the Churches, to 
‘¢lead in the election of Ministers and of other 
‘‘ officers and to maintain order and discipline, 
‘‘where they have been accustomed to exercise 
‘‘and enjoy those rights, still remain in them.” 
—Spirit of the Pilgrims, i., 502, quoted from 
the Anthology, 1806. 

The Dedham case was but one of many of a 
similar character. Instances analagous to it 
were continualiy recurring, from 1819 till the 
new Constitution was adopted, fifteen years 
later. Rev. Dr. Joseph 8. Clark stated in a note 
appended to his Discourse before the Barnstable 
Conference, in 1855, that: ‘* Among the collec- 
“tions of the Congregational Library Associ- 


‘* tion, is amanuscript Report on ‘ the condition | 


‘¢¢of those Churches which have been driven 


‘** from their houses of worship, by town or | 


‘** Parish votes, or by measures equivalent to 
‘* ¢such votes,’ made to the General Association 
‘©of Massachusetts, in 1836, by a Committee of 
‘fone from each 
“ twenty-three in number—in accordance with a 
“vote of that body, passed in 1833. The 


ss . . | 
‘* document, comprising fifty-two closely written | 


‘“‘ pages of large letter-paper, is the result of a 
‘*thorough research, and possesses great value, 
‘as illustrating one of the most important 
‘* periods in our ecclesiastical history. It enum- 
‘* erates EIGHTY-ONE ‘ exiled Churches,’ giving a 
‘* detailed account of their sufferings and self- 
** denial for the cause of evangelical religion ; 


‘*and supposes that ‘some others of the same | 


‘* * class may have been overlooked in this enum- 
** ¢ eration.’ 
** uncover the dying embers of former strife is 
‘*understood to have been the reason why this 


** Report was not published at the time.”— | 


Clark’s Discourse before Barnstable Conference, 
1855, 27, Note. 

The Report here referred to, is, doubtless, the 
same which has since appeared under the title of 


The Ewiled Churches of Massachusetts, in the | 


Congregational Quarterly for July, 1863. It is 
defective in not giving the names of the Church- 
es; but the most noteworthy of these may be 
supplied from contemporary documents. Several 
of them have a place in the record of litigation. 


rane = ; 
call in | Well might it beso, if the estimate given by Dr. 


of the district Associations— | 


A very laudable desire not to | 
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| Clark (Congregational Churches in Massachu- 
| setts, 271)) is correct, that the ‘ exiled Churches’ 
| were stripped of property to the amount of 
| something like half a million of dollars. 
A case of “exile” even earlier than that of 
| Dedham, and in which the decision of the civil 
| Courts deprived them of their claim to property, 
was that of Sandwich, of which Rev. Mr. Burr 
| was Pastor. The Panoplist for 1817, Page 
| states that: ‘*Mr. Burr, for a considerable 

‘*number of years after his settlement in the 

‘* ministry, did not believe, and, of course, did 

‘*not preach, those doctrines of the Gospel, 

‘*which are commonly called the doctrines of 
| ** grace, and which he now receives and preaches 

‘*as the truth of God. Some time after the 
| ** change in his sentiments had become manifest, 
| **a part of his parishioners became disaffected to 
‘*him, being highly displeased with his preach- 
‘ting, As Mr. Burr felt it to be his duty to 
‘*obey God rather than men. he continued to 
‘* preach the offensive doctrines. God was 
‘* pleased to smile upon his labors. There was a 
‘*very pleasing revival of religion, and many 
‘¢*were hopefully converted. It was at this 
** period, and when a large number, we think 
‘** about seventy persons, were about entering the 
‘* Church, that the opposition became more and 
‘*more active. Not long after, it was increased 
| ** still more, by the proposal, on the part of Mr. 
| ** Burr and his friends, to introduce into the 
‘¢Church some new rules for the preservation of 
‘*Gospel order and discipline. These rules,. 
| ‘* however, were subsequently dispensed with by 

‘*the Church, for the express purpose of satisfy- 
‘*ing the disaffected members. Not long after, 
‘a majority of the Parish (eighty-three to eighty). 
‘* voted, that the connection between Mr. Burr 
‘sand the Parish was dissolved. This took 
‘* place in the year 1811. They not only passed 
‘*the vote, but appointed a Committee to keep 
‘Mr. Burr, by force, from entering the pulpit on 
‘* the Lord’s-day, which was effectually done. 
| ‘In this controversy, about one-sixth part of 
‘*the male members of the Church joined in the 
“opposition to their Pastor. The rest finally 
‘adhered to him, and procured another place of 
‘worship. Since that time, a new house for 
‘** public worship has been erected by Mr. Burr’s 
‘friends, and an Act incorporating them as a 
‘+ Parish has been obtained. 

‘*The members of the Church who withdrew 
‘*from Mr. Burr and from the communion of 
“their brethren were regularly dealt with, as 
| “offenders, and excluded from the Church. 
| ‘These excluded members afterwards formed 
| **themselves, with others, into a new Church, 
| **and claimed to be the First Church, or the 
| ‘* original Church of Christ,in Sandwich.” 


oOo” 
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This claim of the few who remained with the 
Parish was admitted and confirmed by the 
Supreme Court; and, in consequence of its 
decision, the Communion furniture and the sums 
of money which had come into the Deacon’s 
‘thands, amounting, in all, to several hundred 
dollars, were surrendered to the Parish claimants. 
—Olark’s Congregational Churches, 245. 

‘In Dennis, Mr. Haven preached ten years, 
‘* with much fidelity and success, after he received 
‘¢ the doctrines of grace ; and yet, when impair- 
‘<ed health compelled him to take a dismission, 
‘‘in 1826, the Society brought in a Unitarian 
‘*successor. This was done without the con- 
“currence of the Church ; a majority of which 
“‘ withdrew ; reorganized ; settled an evangeli- 
‘“‘cal Pastor; and, after sustaining separate 
“‘ worship for about twenty years, yielded to the 
‘*force of circumstances, and were absorbed in 
‘‘ other evangelical Churches around them.”— 
Clark’s Discourse, 1855, 29. 

Perhaps no case of Church exile which had 
previously occurred excited more sympathy than 
that of Abiel Holmes, the venerable Pastor of 
the Church at Cambridge. At the present day, 


it excites surprise to learn on what grounds 
‘tthe Parish justified their opposition and their 
measures to force him away, while his Church, 
as a body, was unfalteringly attached to him. 
Voluminous pamphlets were issued on both | 


sides; and the result of the action of the Parish, 
leading to the establishment of a new Society, 
in connection with the old Church, has become 
historically memorable. 


The Brookfield case is thus stated in the Spirit | 


of the Pilgrims, v., 402: ‘‘The facts in the case 
‘‘ before us are briefly these: In April, 1827, the 
*‘contract existing between the Rev. Michael 
** Stone and the South Parish in Brookfield was, 
“by mutual consent, dissolved. During the 
‘‘Summer following, Unitarian Ministers were 
‘‘invited to preach in the mecting-house of the 
‘* Parish ; and, in August, a call was given to 
‘*Mr. George R. Noyes, a Unitarian, to settle 
‘¢ there, in the work of the ministry. Upon this, 
‘*a minority of the Parish, including all the 
‘“male members of the Church except two, 
‘* withdrew, and formed themselves into a new 
‘religious Society, under the Statutes of 1811 
‘‘and 1823. In November of the same year, 
“the Church, as a body, voted to unite with 
‘* this new Society in the support of public wor- 


‘‘ship; and Mr. Stone, whose relation to the | 


‘¢ Church had not been dissolved, was invited to 
‘‘act as Minister of the new Society. In this 
‘‘ change of relation, on the part of the Church, 
‘‘from one Society to the other, the Deacons 
*‘ took with them, as might have been expected, 
** the sacramental furniture. 

** After the secession of the Church from the 
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‘* Parish, the two male members who continued 
‘*behind affected to consider themselves the 
**Church, holding meetings, admitting mem- 
‘*bers, attending on the communion, etc. Of 
“this branch of the Church, (if branch it can be 
** called, ) the Plaintiff in this action was elected 
‘*sole Deacon, and an action was brought against 
**the Deacons of the Church, for the recovery of 
‘*the sacramental furniture. The facts, as in 
**substance above stated, were agreed at the 
** October Term, 1829 ; and the case having been 
‘‘argued, in writing, by 8. Hoar, Junior, for 
‘*the Plaintiff, and L. Strong for the Defendant, 
‘*and continued nisi, judgment was given for 
“the Plaintiff, at the Term of the Court holden 
** at Worcester, October, 1831.” 

Here, ground was taken that the Church 
could not exist independent of the Parish ; and 
thus, at a stroke, the very life of the Church, to 
say hothing of rights, was made to depend on 
the majority of the Parish which might be com- 
posed largely of men who joined the Society 
merely to oppress the Church. On this the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims remarks: ‘‘ It could not 
‘** have been the doctrine of Unitarian Ministers 
‘ane Delegates, so late as the ordination of Mr. 
** Lamson, at Dedham, in 1818 ; for the Council 
** convened on that occasion say, that, ‘ while they 
*** esteem the concurrence of the Church and 
‘“** Parish in the settlement of a Minister as very 
‘* «desirable, they believe that each of these bodies 
““* has aright to elect a Pastor for itself, when 
** *it shall be satisfied that its own welfare and 
“*the general interests of religion require the 
‘** measure; this right being secured to the 
** «Church by the essential principles of Congre- 
‘**gational polity, and to the Parish by the 
‘*¢Constitution and Laws of the Common- 
“** wealth.’ "—Spirit of the Pilgrims, v. 420. 

The case of Josiah Stearns, at Bedford, at- 
tracted considerable attention; and was one of 
the last which occurred. It is thus stated by 
his son, in his Sketch of Mr. Stearns's Life. 
(Sprague’s Annals, i.,580): ‘* He was ordained 
**as Minister of the town of Bedford, April 27, 
‘*1795; and continued his ministrations among 
“that people, in singular harmony and fidelity, 
‘*for nearly thirty-five years. As the town in- 
‘* creased, and many of the new settlers held a 
‘* different religious system from that which he 
**had been accustomed to preach, a disaffection 
‘“arose; and, on the fourteenth of November, 
**1831, a vote was passed, in town-meeting, to 
‘occupy the pulpit for a certain number of 
‘**Sabbaths, during the ensuing Winter, with 
‘*preachers of the Unitarian denomination. The 
‘result of the whole procedure was, that the 
**Church and a large portion of the people who 
‘*were in the habit of attending public worship 
‘* withdrew, and erected, for themselves, a new 
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‘*church-edifice. My father was constituted 
“ Minister of the new Society, under the name 
‘‘of the ‘‘ Trinitarian Congregational Society,” | 
** June 5, 1833, which connection was continued | 
‘* till the close of his life, December 26, 1834.” 

In his Semi-Centennial Discourse at Ipswich, 
the Rev. D. T. Kimball thus referred to the case 
of the Rey. Mr. Giles of Milton. After paying 
a high tribute to his worth, he says: “ But, not- | 
‘* withstanding his superior talents and excellence | 
‘- of character, he was excluded from his house 
‘‘of worship by a majority of the Parish, and | 
‘dismissed from them by an ex parte Council, 
‘t whose authority in so doing be never acknow)- | 
‘‘edged, nor could acknowledge, as he had | 
‘never unreasonably refused a mutual Council, | 
‘* which unreasonable refusal is necessary, accord- | 
‘‘ing to the decision of the Massachusetts Judi- 
‘* piary, to make the result of an ex parte Council 
** valid.”— Kimball's Discourse at Ipswich, 1857, 
1}. 

The case of the Church at Groton, of which | 
Daniel Chaplin was Pastor, occurred in 1826, | 
and was, in-some respects, more noteworthy 
than any other. The Parish, against the | 
wishes of the Pastor, who had asked a col- | 
league, supplied the pulpit with Unitarian | 
Ministers, and would allow him to invite no | 
assistants but such as they or their Committee | 


should approve. The result was the withdrawal | 
of the Pastor and of the Church, as a body. | 
An Ecclesiastical Council was called to consider 
the case; and the result was a Report vindi- | 
cating “The Rights of the Congregational 


“Churches of Massachusetts.” [his Result of 
an Ecclesiastical Council Convened at Groton 
was published in an octavo pamphlet of sixty- 
three pages, and was regarded by the Orthodox, 
generally, as a complete and satisfactory vindi- | 
cation of the imperiled rights of the Churches. | 

It is unnecessary to produce extracts from | 
this elaborate document, as the main argu- | 
ments embodied in it have, already, been | 
presented, from the pages of the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims. Lest it should be supposed that, 
in a case where property was concerned, the 
Church should appear to demand rights incon- 
sistent with those of the Parish, it was 
distinctly said : ‘‘ When Church and Parish dis- 
‘* agree in their choice of a religious teacher, an | 
‘officer common to both, and neither body is | 
‘* disposed to yield, and the house of worship 
‘is the property of the Parish, we cannot con 
‘*sistently complain, and we do not, that the | 
**Church should be compelled to withdraw, and 
‘* institute worship by itself. But this, surely, 
‘is all the sacrifice which the Church, in such 
** case, should be required to make.”— Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, i., 73. 

The Result of the Groton Council could not | 


Hist. Mae. Vou. IX. 20. 
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be quietly accepted by Unitarians. It was 


| reviewed in the fourth volume of the Chris- 


tian rc zaminer ; and the review was afterwards 
printed as a pamphlet. The title of this was, 


| The Rights of the Congregational Parishes of 


Massachusetts ; and its argument was in avowed 
refutation of the Result of the Groton Council. 


| Several historical errors embodied in the latter 


were corrected ; and the ‘“‘ Rights of Parishes” 
were ingeniously and ably vindicated. So able 


}a document, one also upon which Unitarians 


rested their case, deserves more than a passing 


| notice. 


It began with saying: ‘‘ Perhaps there was 
‘*never a more palpable misnomer than is to be 
‘* found in the title of this extraordinary pamph- 
‘*let. Instead of the ‘ Rights,’ it should have 
‘*been entitled the ‘Usurpations,’ of the early 
‘*Churches of Massachusetts over their Christian 
‘*brethren ; over those, who—professing them- 
‘* selves the disciples of Jesus Christ; admitting 
‘*his divine authority ; receiving his doctrines 
‘*and precepts as the revelation of God; and 
‘contributing to the maintenance of public 
‘* Christian worship,—feel and know that they 
‘* enjoy, and are entitled to hold and possess, an 
‘entire equality of privileges with those who 
‘call themselves, by way of eminence, the 
‘*members of Christ’s Church. But to no priv- 
‘*ilege do they think their title clearer than to 
‘* that of an equal voice in the selection of théir 
‘Teachers and Pastors, upon whose ministry 
‘*they attend, and for whose support they pay 
‘*in proportion to their property. 

‘*But we are utterly unable to perceive why 
‘**there should be an equality in civil concerns, 
** and a perpetual and odious aristocracy, a never 
‘*dying House of Lords and Bishops in the 
“Church. We cannot perceive how it is possi- 
‘*ble that one-fifth part of a whole Society 
**should possess, de jure, not only a negative, a 
‘* veto on the doings of the other four-fifths, but 
‘* that, having exerted this power, they should 
‘*have a right to vote again in the lower body, 
‘***the world,’ as it is contemptueusly called.” 
—Page 4. 

It was consequently argued that Parishes had, 
by law, the right to elect their own teachers. 

It was freely admitted that, in 1641, the right 
of church-members to elect the Pastor was vested. 
in them, by Statute; but it was insisted that this 
did not prove it right, or scriptural, or irrevoca- 
ble. ‘* By the third Article of the Bill of 
‘* Rights in the Constitution of Massachusetts, it 
‘is declared, in the simplest and clearest words, 
‘*that Towns, Parishes, Precincts, and other 
‘* bodies politic, or religious Societies, shall have 
“the right of electing their own teachers. 
‘*These descriptions are perfectly technical. 


‘*They are as well known to our laws as any 
> 
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‘*terms whatever. * * * The effect and op- 


‘Ceration of this Clause, all the members of re- 
** ligious Societies came under the consideration | 
“of our Supreme Judicial Court, about twelve | 
“ or fifteen years since, and was settled in favor | 
‘*of religious liberty and natural right, in con- | 
‘*formity with the clear import of the Clause in | 
‘“*the Bill of Rights, by Judges Parsons, Sedg- | 
‘* wick, Sewall, Thacher, and Parker, in the | 
**cases of Avery 0. Tyringham and Burr o. 
** Sundwich.”—Page 5. 

A somewhat extended statement of the case | 
itself is given: ‘* Dr. Chaplin, a venerable and | 
** excelient Pastor, having, we regret to say it, | 
** become unable to perform his parochial duties, | 
‘* proposed to his people the settlement of a | 
** colleague. The Doctor and his Church, or a | 
‘* majority of them, believed that they had an 
‘exclusive right to invite candidates. ‘ Provi- | 
‘* « dentially,’ they say—and it was a very favor- | 
‘*able providence—there was a Mr. Tudd, from 
** andover, ‘present.’ It was evidently one of | 
“those prepared providences which so often | 
‘‘occur in human affairs; or, to speak frankly, | 
“for we are indiguant at such a profanation of | 
‘**the name of the Almiglity, the Orthodox ma- 
“jority of the Church had foreseen this event ; 
‘Shad prepared headquarters; and Mr. Todd | 
“ providentially, as we are told, found himself | 
‘*on the spot, at the most pressing moment of | 


‘*Dr. Chaplin's need. Mr. Todd accordingly | 
** preached and was, some time after, engaged | 


“by Dr. Chaplin for eight Sabbaths. The | 
‘*Church, consisting, we believe, of between | 
‘*twenty-five and thirty male members, in a 
“Parish in which there were about three hun- | 
** dred voters, finally, by a vote of seventeen to 
‘‘eight, gave Mr. Todd a call. The Parish, it | 
‘‘would seem, from the result, thought this | 
‘* measure of the Church rather too strong. | 
** After full trial, they found that they did not 
“like Mr. Todd; for, on the twenty-fifth of 
** November, they voted to appoint a Committee | 
**to supply the pulpit, treating as it deserved, | 
‘the usurpation of the Church over rights so 
‘*completely secured to them by the Cotistitu- | 
‘*tion and the solemn decisions of the Supreme 
** Court thereon. 

‘*Dr. Chaplin, although he knew that the 
**Church had given Mr. Todd a call, agreed, 
‘*when the Parish Committee called upon him, 
“‘that they might fill the pulpit for four Sab- 
‘** baths. The vote of the Parish was to fill it 
“for four months. Their Committee, except 
** for the first Sunday, when there was no preach- 
‘fing, actually supplied it from the date of their | 
‘‘appointment; and the only objection on the 
‘part of the Church, which we can perceive, | 
** was, that it was filled by Unitarian clergymen ; 
‘*though we admit that there hardly could be | 


| “right to select candidates. 
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**supposed a more important objecti:n in the 
‘*minds of those, who deny the Christian char- 
‘*acter to Unitarians. Dr. Chaplin’s patience 
‘*becoming at length exhausted, the following 
‘* note was addressed to the Parish Committee ; 
‘‘and the Council seem to consider it a very 
** proper one. 

‘*¢ *«GENTLEMEN,—After mature reflection, I 
‘* * have thought it my duty to remonstrate, once 
‘** more, against your thrusting a man into my 
‘* “pulpit against. my wishes and, as I believe, 
‘** against the wishes of a majority of this peo- 
+s \ame. 

‘ *** Yours &c 
** * DANIEL CHAPLIN, 

*** January 7th, 1827.’” 

‘* What a strange aspect does the subject as- 
“sume tous now? The concurrent right of the 
‘* election is admitted, explicitly and repeatedly, 
‘* by the Council; but it is contended that the 
‘‘right to select the candidates is vested ez- 
** clusively in the disabled incumbent and his 
‘*Church! In the present case, the Church ac- 
‘tually proceeded to an election, without giving 
‘*the majority the opportunity of hearing a 
‘* preacher of their own choice, even for a single 
‘*Sabbath. This, we trust, is not a specimen of 
‘* Orthodox justice and apprehension of right. 

‘The Parish Committee were calm and re- 
‘*solved. They knew that the Constitution had 
‘* suaranteed tu them the right of election and, 
**of necessity, the depending right of selecting 
‘** candidates. Dr. Chaplin speaks of ‘ thrust- 
*** ing a man into his pulpit against his wishes.’ 
‘Ts this correct? In May preceding, he had 
** expressed to his people a wish to have a col- 
‘‘league. They had, therefore, a legal right to 
* choose one. The right to choose includes the 
Dr. Chaplin had 
** parted with his right to exclude those whom 


| ** he did not like, by inviting the Parish to pro- 


‘** vide u colleague. Surely no man will be so 
‘absurd as to contend that the Parish, even if 
‘they had but a concurrent vote, had no right 
**to select their candidate. Jesuitical mockery 
‘*it would, indeed, be, if the Church could say 
**to the Parish, ‘You may choose as you please. 
‘** You have entire freedom of election; but 
** * you shall never hear a preacher on probation, 
‘**who has not been graduated at Andover ; 
‘**who doves nut bear the genuine stamp, so as 
*** to render it sure that he is not counterfeit.’ ” 
—Pages 8-10. 

The view taken in the Result of the Groton 
Council, to the effect that the rights of Churches 
had been freely and uniformly conceded, in the 
early history of Masschusetts, was thus contro- 
verted : ‘‘ The true history of the case is this. 
‘*In 1641, when the legislators were all church- 
‘‘members, they made a law to perpetuate their 
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**own power. This is not an anomalous case. 
‘*Men are always ready to relieve others of the 
‘**Jabor of making laws, and to assume it them- 


‘* selves. But discontents of the most violent} 


‘* nature arose against the usurpation. This is | 
‘* expressly and repeatedly admitted by the Gro- | 
‘*ton Council, themselves. The dispute was a 
‘¢ sharp and angry one. The rights of the great | ‘ 
‘*hody of Christians prevailed ; and, in 1692, 
‘*the whole power of election was given to the | 
‘* people. The Church made great efforts, and 
‘* regained a portion of its power, in 1698. The 
‘*law then enacted gave a concurrent choice to 
‘* the Church and people. But the usurpers were 
** dissatisfied with an equal division of power ; 
** and, by aiming at too much, they have finally 
‘*lost all; an issue not by any means unusual 
** to those who aim at unlawful power. 

‘**Tn 1695, the Church had influence enough to 
** procure a law which virtually gave the exclu- 
‘*sive right of election to them, by bringing to 
‘*their aid an Ecclesiastical Council. But why 
‘‘are these gentlemen so disingenuous as to 





‘*speak of the Act of 1695, as an operative one? 
‘*They must know that it was so odious that it | 
‘* was never enforced in a single case, from that 
‘*day to the present. The communicants ac- 


** quired a power, by that Act, which they never 
** dared to exercise. Why, too, do they so often 


**refer to the Act of 1693, giving the concur- 





“*rent power to the Church, when they know | 
“*that it was repealed by the Act of 1695?) 
** These omissions, or misstatements, or mistakes, 
‘‘have no tendency to gain our confidence.” 
Lage 18. 

The argument for the existence of Churches 
independent of Parishes was thus met: ‘‘ They | 
‘¢ appear to think the Church to be an ambulatory | 
‘“body, capable of locomotion, and separable | 
** from all other human society. But if they 
‘*had perused, with care, the Act of 1800, 
‘‘ which they quote, they would have seen that 
‘*the privileges and liberties therein secured to 
* the several Churches were thus confirmed only | 
‘**to * such Churches as are connected and associ- | 
*** ated in public worship with the several Towns, 
‘** Parishes, Precincts, Districts, bodies-politic, 
‘* ‘being religious Societies, established accord- 
‘**ing to law, within thisCommonwealth.’ Our 
*‘Jaws recognize and sustain no others. Ours 
‘fare, and always, de facto and de jure, have 
‘* been, thus associated. If a Church should 
**remove out of a Parish, or cease to worship 
‘*with the Parish, their legal existence would 
**cease. They could not take the Pastor with 
‘*them. His contract is with the Parish. He 
‘could not recover his salary, either of the 
‘¢* Parish or the Church. The Church, thus sepa- 
‘**rated, could no longer vote on Parish affairs.” 
—Page 24 


| **sons were, in the first centuries, admitt 
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Later legal provisions are thus noticed: ‘* By 
“the first Section of the Act of 1800, no privi- 
‘*leges are given to Churches except such as are 
‘* connected and associated with existing bodies- 
‘* politic. By the second Section, all the Towns, 
‘* Parishes, Precincts, bodies-politic, or religious 
‘* Societies are held to be constantly provided 

‘with a public teacher of piety, religion, and 

“morality, under certain penalties to be recovered 
‘*by indictment. Surely it will not even be pre- 
‘* tended that both the religious Societies and the 
‘* Parishes, and also the Churches attached to 
** them, are liable to these fines! If this should 
‘* be the case, there would be a double set of 
‘* fines: a fine on the Parish, as a corporation, 
‘**and an equal fine on the included corporation, 
‘*as the Council consider it, the Church.” 
—Pages 27, 28. 

The case is, toward the conclusion of the 
pamphlet, thus summed up. After intimating 
that the argument for the rights of ‘‘ the Church,” 
drawn from New Testament authority, is worse 
than impertinent, it proceeds: ‘‘ But we forbear 
‘fan examination of- this question, now imma- 
‘* terial, and refer our readers to a discussion of 
‘*it in a review of the Dedham case, in the 
‘* Ohristian Disciple, for July and August, 1820. 
‘*They will there find it maintained, that, in 
‘**the early ages of Christianity, the Church was 
‘*the society of Christians worshipping in one 
‘*place ; that, in this, the usual, acceptation of 
“the word, the Church was divided into two 
‘classes only, clergy and laity—not into three, 


—|‘‘clergy, church-members, and ordinary wor- 
| “* shippers ;—that Church and Parish were, in 


‘*the language of those times, ‘convertible 
“ *terms ;’—that the choice of Bishops, or Pres- 
‘* byters—one and the same thing—that is, Pus- 
** tors, was made in a meeting of all the people ; 
‘*__that even if it could be proved, that no per- 
to 
‘*the Church without entering into a special 
‘* covenant, it would, by no means follow, that 
‘*such a course is necessary in the present age, 
‘which is of a very different character; nay, 
‘*that Hooker himself, one of this Council’s 


| ** favorite authorities, maintains that the children 


‘*of confederate parents are, ipso facto, ‘true 
‘* * members according to the rule of the Gospel, 
‘** by the profession of their father’s covenant, 
‘* «~HoUGH they should not make any personal 
‘*¢and vocal expression of their engagement, as 
‘¢ ‘their fathers did ;’—that, instead of a constant 
**succession of Churclies, in the sense in which 
‘*that word is used by Congregationalists, the 
“* Church, in our technical sense,.never had an 
‘* existence, till the separation of the Independ- 
‘* ents from the Presbyterians, in the seventeenth 
‘‘century; and that the high pretensions of 
‘*Churches, in regard to the election of Pastors, 
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‘* are so far from being supported by an uninter- 
‘* rupted usage, even for the last two centuries, | 
‘* that they have never heen fully recognized, for 
‘*a single hour. But, if it had been otherwise, | 
‘‘ we maintain that no length of time, however | 
‘* great, can give a prescriptive right to usurpa- 
‘*tion. The reformation proceeded wholly on 
‘this principle. Equality in the Christian | 
‘*Church is one of its fundamental principles. 
‘*Tt is, to be sure, one which has been more often 
** violated than any other. There has been an 
‘‘unceasing effort to lord it over God's her- 
‘*itage; and this result is but one of the latest 
‘* of the million of efforts to this effect. But it 
‘*comes in an unauspicious age for the spirit of 
‘*domination. Popes and Jesuits may be re- 
‘*stored in name, but not to their dangerous 
‘power. The glory has departed from them. 
‘‘The human mind is free; and men will no 
‘‘longer, except in distracted Spain, hail their 
‘despots as benefactors, and insist upon the 
‘* restoration of their chains,”— Pages 30, 31. 

Such arguments as these, adduced to vindi- 
cate the “Rights of Parishes,” were sufficiently 
plausible with those whose sympathies or in- 
terests predisposed them in their favor; but 
the members of the “ exiled Churches,” who, in 
their poverty, saw themselves stripped, not 
merely of their claims to a share in the parish- 
property, but of that which had been given 
exclusively to. the Church and had been held 
by its officers, were not likely to be convinced 
of the justice of the treatment to which they 
were subjected, whether by the decisions of 
the Judges, or the pleas made by Unitarian ad- 
vocates in their behalf. The earnestness, not to 
say bitterness, of the controversy wus greatly 
aggravated by this sense of personal wrong, on 
the part of the membership of the ‘exiled’ 
Churches. The truth was, that they were the 
victims of a system of legislation that had 
grown out of the union of Church and State— | 
a system in which the Church originally had | 
had everything its own way, but with which | 
subsequent legislation, shaped by the growing | 
influence and claims of Parishes, had come in 
collision. There was no peace: there could be 
no proper basis for it, until some change, 
modifying existing legislation, could be effect- 
ed; and this was only secured by the intro- 
duction of the new Constitution of the State, 
fourteen or fifteen years after the Dedham case 
occurred, 

In 1819, Doctor Channing preached a Sermon, | 
at Baltimore, at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Jared Sparks, which called forth some severe 
strictures, from different quarters. In this Ser- 
mon, he vindicated the use of reason, in | 








religion ; and stated his objections to Trinitar- | 
ian theology. 


In the course of his remarks, he | 


|** with displeasure before we have a 
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portrayed the system in an odious light. He 
said; ‘‘ We object, particularly on this ground, 
“to that system which arrogates to itself the 
‘name of Orthodoxy, and which is now most 
‘*industriously propagated through our country. 
‘*This system teaches that God brings us into 
‘* existence wholly depraved, so that, under the 
‘**innocent features of our childhood is hidden 
‘*a nature adverse to all good and propense to 
‘‘all evil; and it teaches that God regards us 
uired 
‘* power to understand our duties or reflect upon 
“our actions. 

‘*This system, also, teaches, that God selects 
‘** from the corrupt mass of men a number to be 
‘*saved, and that they are plueked, by an irre- 
‘* sistable agency, from the common ruin, whilst 
‘*the rest are commanded, under penalty of 
‘‘aggravated woe, to make a change in their 
‘*characters, which their natural corruption 
“places beyond their power, and are also prom- 


|**ised pardon on conditions which necessarily 
|** avail them nothing, unless they are favored 


‘* with a special operation of God's grace, which 
‘the is pre-determined to withhold.”—Page 17. 

‘This system teaches, that man having sinned 
‘‘against an infinite being, is infinitely guilty ; 
‘*and some even say that a single transgression, 
‘* though committed in our early and inconsider- 
‘ate years, merits the eternal pains of hell. 
‘*Thus, an infinite penalty is due from every 
‘*human being ; and God’s justice insists that it 
‘*shall be borne either by the offender or a sub- 
** stitute.”"— Page 19. 

This discourse called out an answer by Pro- 
fessor Stuart of Andover. His Letters to the 
Rev. Wm. E. Channiag, containing Remarks on 
his Sermon recently preached and published at 
Baltimore, passed through several editions; 


|and as those whose views it represented denied, 


several years subsequent, that it ever had been 
answered, or ever could be, it demands special 
attention. 

Professor Stuart admitted much that was said 
by Doctor Channing in regard to the use of 
reason in matters of religion. To his rules for 
interpretation, he took but partial exception. 


| But, on the subject of the Scripture doctrine of 


the Trinity, he not only wrote at length, but 


| carefully went over all the prominent proof- 


texts that could be cited on either side. At 
the outset, he proposes to define the sense in 


| which he uses the word person: “* We profess 


**to use the word person, merely from the pov- 
‘erty of language; merely to designate our 


| ‘* belief of a real distinction in the Godhead ; 


“and not to describe independent, conscious 
‘* beings, possessing separate and equal essences 
‘and perfections. Why should we be obliged 
‘*so often to explain ourselves on this point? Is 
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‘*there any more difficulty, here, or anything 
‘*more obnoxious, than when you say, ‘ God is 
‘**angry with the wicked, every day? You 
**defend yourself in the use of such an expres- | 
**sion, by saying, that it is only the language of | 
‘* approximation ; i.e., that it is intended to | 
** describe that, in the mind of the Deity, or in 
**his actions, which corresponds, in some meas- 
*‘ure, or in some respect, to anger in men ; not 
**that he is really affected with the passion of | 
*“‘anger. You will permit me, then, to add, | 
**that we speak of person in the Godhead, to | 
** express that whiclr, in some respect or other, 
‘* corresponds to persons as applied to men, i.e., 
‘* some distinction ; not that we attach to it the 
‘* meaning of three beings, with a separate con- | 
‘*sciousness, will, omnipotence, omniscience, 
**etc. Where then is our inconsistency in this, 
‘‘or the absurdity of our language, provided 
‘*there is a real foundation in the Scriptures, on 
“* which may rest the fact of a distinction that | 
“we believe to exist?”—Stuart's Letters to| 
Channing, 1819, 34. 

“One of your rules of exegesis, to which I 


“*have with all my heart assented, demands that | 


‘**every word .. . should be modified and 
** “explained according to the subject which is 
** *discussed, according to the PuRPosEs, feel- 
** ‘ings, circumstances, and principles of the 
“* * writer.’ Do us the justice to apply this law 
‘‘of interpretation to our language; and the 
“* dispute between us about the meaning of the 
** word person is forever at an end. 

‘* What, then, you will doubtless ask, is that 
** distinction in the Godhead, which the word 
“* person is meant to designate? I answer, with- 
** out hesitation, that I do not know. The fact 
** that a distinction exists, is what we aver; the 
* definition of that distinction is what I shall 
*“by no means attempt. By what shall I, or can 
**], define it? What simile, drawn from created 
‘‘objects, which are necessarily derived and 
‘* dependent, can illustrate the mode of existence 
‘*in that Being, who is underived, independent, 
‘‘unchangeable, infinite, eternal? I confess 
** myself unable to advance a single step here, in 
‘‘explaining what the distinction is. J receive 
“* the Fact that it exists, simply because I believe 
“that the Scriptures reveal the racr.”—Ibid 
35, 36. 

‘*ITdo not admit, therefore, that we are ex- 
‘* posed, justly, to be taxed with mysticism and 
“* absurdity, when we aver that there is a dis- 
‘* tinction in the Godhead, which we are utterly 
“unable to detine. I am aware, indeed, that a 
“* writer, some time since, composed and pub- 
“‘lished, in a periodical work then edited at 
**Cambridge, a piece in which he labored, with 


| 
| 


| ** existence. 


| **the Godhead; but I cannot define it. 





**no small degree of acuteness, to show that no 
**man can believe a proposition, the terms of 
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‘* which are unintelligible or which he does not 
“understand. His object in doing this, appears 


.‘*to have been, to fix upon a belief in the doc- 


‘*trine of the Trinity the charge of absurdity. 
“But, it seems to me, the whole argument of 
“that piece is founded on a confusion of two 
‘*things, which are in themselves very diverse ; 
**viz., terms which are unintelligible, and 
** things which are undefinable. You believe in 
‘*the fact that the divine existence is without 
‘*cause: you understand the fact that God exists 
‘*uncaused ; but, you cannot define underived 
I believe, on the authority of the 
‘*Scriptures, that there is a real distinction in 
Still 
‘*the proposition that there is @ real distinction 
‘*is just as intelligible as the one that God is 
** self-existent.”’ —Ibid, 37, 38. 

** After all, I am unable to conceive of any 
‘* definite meaning, in the phrase, ‘ eternal gen- 
* ‘eration.’ Generation, or production, like 
** creation, necessarily implies, in itself, begin- 
‘* ning, and, of course, contradicts the idea of 
‘* absolute eternity. In so far as Christ is divine, 
“consubstantial with the Father, he must, for 
‘* aught that I can see, be necessarily regarded 
‘*as self-existent, independent, and eternal. A 
‘being to whom these attributes do not be- 
‘‘long, can never be regarded as God, except he 
‘*be called so by a figurative use of the term. 
“The generation or production of the Son of 
‘God, as divine, as really and truly God, seems 
‘*to be out of question, therefore, unless it be 
‘*an express doctrine of revelation, which is so 
‘far from being the case, that I conceive the 
‘*contrary is plainly taught. If the - phrase 
‘+ ¢ eternal generation,’ then, is to be vindicated, 
‘it is only on the ground that it is figuratively 
‘* used to describe an undefinable connexion and 
‘‘ discrimination between Father and Son, which 
‘‘is from everlasting. It is not well-chosen, 
‘* however, for this purpose, because it necessari- 
‘*]y, even in its figurative use, carries along with 
‘*it an idea which is at variance with the self- 
‘¢ existence and independence of Christ, as divine ; 
‘‘and, of course, in so far as it does this, it 
‘*seems to detract from his real divinity.”— 
Ibid, 41, 42. 

‘*When Unitarians, therefore, inquire what 
‘* that distinction in the Godhead is, in which we 
‘* believe, we answer, that we do not profess to 
‘‘ understand what it is, affirmatively. We can 
‘‘approximate to a definition of it, only by 
“negatives. We deny that the Father is, in all 
‘* respects, the same as the Son; and that the 
‘* Holy Spirit is, in a7/ respects, the same as either 
‘¢the Father or the Son. We rest the fact, that 
‘*a distinction exists, solely upon the basis of 
‘* Revelation.”—Jbid, 46. 

‘*My sole business, these ten years past, has 
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‘‘ been the study of the Bible ; and the study of | 


** it, in the daily use of those principles of exe- 
‘* gesis, which you have, for the most part, so 
‘* briefly and so happily described. I began 
‘* this study, as I believed, with a desire to know 
“‘ what tlie Bible has taught. I have pursued it 
‘with increased desire, with unabated ardour. 
‘*T have limited my studies to no one class of 
‘‘ writers; but have solicitously endeavored to 


‘*seek for truth, and to receive it, thankfully, | 


“from whatever quarter it might come. In 


‘* particular, at least three-quarters of my time | 


‘“have been spent among writers of the Unitarian 
** class, from whom I have received, with grati- 
‘* tude, much instruction relative to the philology, 
‘*the exegesis, and the literary history of the 
‘* Scriptures. Iam accustomed to reject any ex- 
‘* planation of the Scriptures that is not founded 


‘* upon the general principles of exegesis, which | 


**you have developed. Whether an orthodox or 
‘* heteradox use can be made of any interpreta- 
‘* tion is what I habitually endeavor to lay out of 
‘*view, when I interpret the Scriptures. The 
‘*simple question which I desire to place before 
“me, is, ‘What has God said? What has 
‘** Christ taught? I aim at being guided by 
‘*the fundamental principles of .explanation in 
‘*all writings, when I pursue these inquiries in 
‘*the Scriptures. 


‘“* authority ; as veal orthodoxy, in the highest 
‘*and best sense of the word.”—Jbid, 108. 

‘I will now acknowledge that I was induced 
‘*to undertake the above examination in conse- 
‘* quence of the challenge which you make, [p. 9} 
‘in the following words: ‘ We challenge our 
‘** opponents to adduce one passage in the New 
‘«* Testament, where the word God . . . unless 
‘* ‘turned from its usual sense by the connexion, 
‘¢*does not mean the Father.’ 
‘*this challenge, not, I hope, in the spirit of 
** contest, but with the desire of contributing, 
‘*so far as lies in my power, to develope what 
“*the New Testament does teach. 
‘*ed to show that the very reason, above all 


‘* other reasons, why I believe Christ to be truly | 


** divine, is because the connexion, when he is 
** called God, uscribes to him such attributes and 
‘** works as leave me no room to doubt that the 
‘* New Testament writers meant to assert his 
‘* proper divinity.”—Pages 109, 110. 

** These latter passages” [cited] ‘‘we do not hesi- 
“* tate to modify, and restrain, and turn from the 
** mc st obvious sense, because this sense is opposed 
“* to the known properties of the beings to whom 
‘* they relate; and we maintain that we adhere 


**to the same principle, and use no greater lati- | 
‘tude, in explaining, as we do, the passages | 
‘** which are thought to support the Godhead of 


“* Christ.” —JIbid, 134. 


And when I come to a satis- | 
. ** | 
‘* factory answer, I regard this as of divine 


I have accepted | 


I have labor- | 
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*“‘T am well satisfied, that the course of rea- 
**soning in which you have embarked, and the 
‘* principle, now in question, by which you 
‘*explain away the divinity of the Saviour, 
‘*must lead most men who approve of them, 
‘* eventually, to the conclusion that the Bible is 
‘*not of divine origin, and does not oblige us to 
‘belief or obedience.”—Jbid, 141. 

‘*For myself, I must say, it is my conviction 
‘* that the sooner matters come to this issue the 
‘* better. Not that natural religion is better in 
‘‘itself than Unitarianism. No. I believe 
‘‘Christianity, under any form, is better than 
‘¢Deism. But the contest which is now carried 
‘*on, here, will be more speedily terminated by 
‘*such an issue. The parties will then under- 
‘*stand each other; and the public will under- 
“ stand the subject of dispute.”—Jbid, 152. 

In 1820, the Rev. Doctor Miller of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, preached a Ser- 
mon at Baltimore, at the ordination and insti- 
tution of Rev. William Nevins. It was natural 
that, after the discourse of Doctor Chan- 
ning, in the same city, the previous year, his 
remarks should be directed, to some extent, 
toward the system with which his own stood 
in avowed antagonism. The Unitarian Miscel- 
lany of Baltimore took exception to the course 
which he had seen fit to pursue; and thus 
challenged a 1eply from Doctor Miller, This 
appeared, in 1821, in A Letter to the Editor of 
| the Unitarian Miscellany, in reply to an attack 
on the Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Nevins. 
This invited new criticism ; and Doctor Miller 
again replied in Letters on Unitarianism ; 
addressed to the members of the First Presbyterian 
Church in the City of Baltimore. In these 
| letters, which made an octavo volume of over 
three hundred pages, Doctor Miller complained 
that the Unitarians of Baltimore had deemed it 
proper to make him an object of repeated attack, 
and his sermon a subject of protracted and 
tedious discussion. “I have seldom been more 
‘* surprised,” he says, ‘‘than to find that a few 
| ** plain sentences which were delivered under the 
‘*impression that they contained nothing more 
‘**than what was universally understood to be the 
‘sentiments of the Orth: dox, should give such 
| ** deep offence, and lead to so much waste of ink 

‘‘and paper. Nor can I yet account for the 
| ‘* fact, but by supposing that the Unitarians in 
| ‘*the United States ‘kre determined to make the 
| ‘* experiment whether they can write themselves 
| ** into notice and importance, and, in prosecuting 
| “ this experiment, resolve to let nothing, however 
| ‘‘ trivial, escape their animadversion. If this be 
| **their plan, I make uo complaint of its opera- 
‘tion on me.” 





| Doctor Miller first examined the objections and 
| prejudices against Orthodoxy. He passed in re- 
i 
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view the sentiments on the subject contained in 
the writings of the Christian Fathers; showed 
the evidence afforded by early controversies and 
writers of the Reformation period; and then 
pointed out what he regarded as Unitarian detic- 
iencies. He dwelt, especially, upon the mischief 
that attended the application of Unitarian prin- 
ciples to the exposition of Scripture, and the un- 


favorable influence of Unitarianism upon vital | 


piety and the missionary spirit. 
Professor Stuart, in his Letters to Channing, 
had said of the phrase ‘‘ Eternal generation,” 


as applied tu the Son of God, that he could | 
not conceive of it as possessed of any definite | 
meaning, nor could he regard it in any other | 
light than as a palpable contradiction of lan- | 


guage. On the other hand, Doctor Miller, in 
his third letter had remarked, ‘‘I know that 
‘*the doctrine of the Hternal Generation of 
‘the Son of God is regarded, by many, as 
‘‘implying a contradiction in terms.” 


‘* generation, as being neither consistent with rea- 
“son nor taught in Scripture. It does not accord 


‘‘ either with my plan or my inclination, to spend | 


“much time in animadverting on this aberration, 


‘*for such I must deem. it, from the system of | 


‘“* Gospel truth. I will only say that, to me, the 
‘* doctrine of the eternal Sonship of the Savior 
‘* appears to be plainly taught in the word of God, 
‘and to be a doctrine of great importance in 
“the economy of salvation. 


‘‘ those who reject it not merely as in error, but | 


‘*in very serious error; an error which, though 
‘* actually connected with ardent piety and gener- 
**al orthodoxy, in many who embrace it, has, 
‘* nevertheless, a very unhappy tendency, and 
‘cannot fail, I fear, to draw in its train many 
‘*mischievous consequences. 


‘tion of the Son, is so closely connected with 
‘*the doctrine of the Trinity and the Divine 
“character of the Savior, that where the former 
‘is generally abaadoned, neither of the two 
‘*Jatter will be long retained. 


‘this doctrine, even though it come from the 
“house of a friend. It is a mystery, but a 
‘* precious mystery, which seems to be essentially 
‘+ interwoven with the whole substance, as well 
‘as language, of the blessed economy of mercy.” 

In these circumstances, Professor Stuart felt 
that it did not become him to be silent. He took 
notice of Doctor Miller's views, and discussed the 
question on which the two theological Professors 
were at variance, in an octavo volume of one 
hundred and sixty-six pages. In this he said: 


After a | 
brief indication of the propriety of the expression, | 
he remarks ;: ‘‘I am aware that some who main- | 
‘**tain, with great zeal, the Divinity and atone- | 
‘*ment of Christ, reject his eternal Sonship, or | 


Of course, I view | 


in short, my be- | 
‘lief is, that the doctrine of the eternal genera- | 


I must there- | 
‘* fore warn you against the error of rejecting | 
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| ** During all my theological life, I had never 
‘*once heard the doctrine of eternal generation 
‘seriously avowed and defended. Nearly all 
‘*the Ministers in New England, since I have 
‘* been upon the stage, have, so far as I know 
‘their sentiments, united in rejecting it or, at 
‘*least, in regarding it as unimportant. Our 
‘* most distinguished theologians, for forty years 
** past, have openly declared against it. Maulti- 
‘*tudes of Ministers, among us, of distinguish- 
‘ed talents and theological knowledge, men of 
‘‘eminent piety, and whose labors have been 
‘blessed with such revivals of religion as have 
‘* scarcely appeared in any country ; men whom 
‘*the Church will honor, long after they are 
**dead, as some of her brightest ornaments, as 
‘*diadems in her crown of glory ; men who are 
‘*not only orthodox, but distinguished champ- 
‘ions of orthodoxy; reject, as I have done, the 
| ** doctrine of eternal generation. Many who are 
** fallen asleep in Jesus, and have gone to be re- 
“warded by that Savior whom they loved and 
“honored, were of the same sentiments and 
** character. 

“Tf you add to this, the consideration, that 
“all my convictions, springing from former ex- 
“aminations of the subject, were, at the time 
“T wrote, really and truly what my lan- 
|‘* guage imports, you will not be surprised, 
“perhaps, that I expressed myself as I have 
“done. But I had no individual, nor any par- 
“ticular class of men in our country, in view, 
|; ‘when I thus wrote. Of designed rudeness, 
| “thea, or disrespect to any particular man, or 
|*body of men, I feel myself in no measure 
“conscious. Yet, as some of my Christian 
|“ brethren appear to have been offended by the 

‘strength of my expression on the subject in 
“question, it is matter of regret to me, that I 
“did not make use of terms less adapted to 
| ‘wound the feelings of those who may differ 
“from me.” 

He then proceeded to examine, seriatim, the 
| writings of the Cliristian Fathers, and to show 
on what frail authority the doctrine of the 
eternal generation rested. 

In 1823, Doctor Miller replied to Professor 
Stuart, in his Letters on the Eternal Sonship of 
| Christ, addressed to him, personally. In these, 
| he went over the ground traversed by Professor 
| Stuart; and essayed to controvert his positions, 
| Here, this phase of the controversy ended. 
| Very little notice was taken of it, in New Eng- 
| land. Substantially the same view which was 
| taken by Professor Stuart, had been previously 

held by others, as he himself intimates. It had 
been implied in a volume published by Rev. 
Ethan Smith, of Hopkinton, New Hampshire, at 

Boston, in 1814. This volume—a duodecimo of 

two hundred and thirty-four pages—bore the 
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title of A Treatise on the Character of Jesus | 
Christ, and of the Trinity in Unity of the! 
Godhead, with quotations from the primitive | 
Fathers. It had been provoked, doubtless, by | 
Noah Worcester’s Bible News ; and it directly | 
controverted his view of a propagated or derived | 
divinity of Jesus Christ. It bore with it the| 
prefatory commendation of Doctors Emmons, | 
Griffin, and Morse; and provoked very little | 
opposition, or even notiée, except from Unitarian | 
writers like Jacob Norton. There were some,’ 
doubtless, who dissented from his positions. The | 
Rev. Samuel Whitman, who, in his Key to the 
Bible Doctrine of Atonement and Justification, | 
Boston, 1814, had argued, strenuously, for the 
divinity of Christ, seemed to think that, if Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s views were sound and the doc- 
trine of Hternal Generation were given up, one | 
might as well, go over, at once, to Unitarianism. 
Few, however, in all probability, sympathized 
_with him. 

But, during this Baltimore episode of the 
main controversy, things had not remained quiet 
in New England. The two men who might be 
accounted representative leaders of the two| 
parties came into open and repeated conflict with | 
one another. Doctor Woods, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, represented the Orthodox, and 
Doctor Ware, of Harvard-college, represented 
the Unitarians. The former published, in 1820, 
his Letters to Unitarians. This was soon fol- 
lowed by Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists, 
from the pen of Doctor Ware. In September, 
1821, Doctor Woods published his Reply to Doc- | 
tor Ware's Letters ; and, in May, 1822, Doctor | 
Ware published his Answer to the Reply. This 
was followed, in September of the same year; by 
a pamphlet, entitled Remarks on Doctor Ware's | 
Answer, from the pen of Doctor Woods. 

The controversy turned mainly upon such | 
topics of doctrine as human depravity and the 
atonement, and not upon the Trinity, which had 
been so amply discussed by Doctor Woods's | 
colleague, Professor Stuart. It was conducted, 
on both sides, in a calm tone and in a decorous | 
manner. In his closing pamphlet, Ur. Woods 
paid a high compliment to the fairness, candor, 
and sincerity of his opponent; and, undoubtedly, 
Doctor Ware would have been fully prepared, 
had the controversy continued, to reciprocate 
the compliment 

In 1820, the First Unitarian Church was es- 
tablished in the City of New York. Its corpor- 
ate name was ‘‘ The First Congregational Church 
‘‘of New York.” The address, at the laying of 
the corner stone, was by Henry Ware, Junior, on 
the twenty-ninth of April, 1820. ‘* On the even- 
‘ting of the succeeding day, he attended a 


**service at the Reformed Presbyterian Church, | ‘ 


*‘and heard, there, a Sermon from its Pastor, 


| ** full 
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‘*the Rev. Dr. M’Leod, the text of which was 
‘the disputed verse, 1 John, v., 7, of the three 
‘*heavenly witnesses. This was claimed by the 
‘*preacher as genuine, and was made the occasion 
‘‘of severe animadversion upon the Unitarian 
“belief. On the coming of the next Sabbath, 
‘*Mr. Wure was naturally led to attend again, at 
“the same church. Dr. M’Leod took for his 
‘text a passage of Scripture which had been 
‘‘inscribed on the plate deposited on the corner 
“stone of the new church—‘ This is life eternal, 
“*to know thee, the true God, and Jesus Christ 


|** whom thou hast sent ;—and proceeded to 


‘‘remark, again, on the opinions held by Uni- 
“ tarians, with especial reference to the ceremony 
‘‘of the preceding week. The attack, in these 
‘* Sermons, was so direct, and seemed so likely 
‘*to increase the unjust prejudices against this 


| ** class of Christians, that Mr. Ware felt himself 


‘* called upon to make some reply. Accordingly, 
‘*on the spur of the moment, and without any 
opportunity of consulting books or 
“weighing the subject, deliberately, he wrote 
‘and published two Letters, addressed to the 
“ preacher ; the first containing a general sketch 
‘‘of the argument in relation to the disputed 
‘* text, and the second, some remarks in reply to 
‘the statements in the second Sermon. This 


| ** pamphlet was published on the eleventh of 


‘* May, only four days after the delivery of the 
**second sermon.”—Memoir of H. Ware, Jun- 


jior, 119. 


At this juncture, it is interesting to note the 
views of leading Unitarians on some points con- 
nected with their distinctive Creed. Henry 
Ware, Junior, in a letter of about this date, 
(March 29, 1822,) says: ‘* As to the matter of 
‘* pre-existence, it were best to leave it alone. 


| ** It is of small consequence ; and I am not sure, 


‘‘for one, that it is not the truth. There is a 


|**good deal of the language ot our Lord and 
|**the Apostles which I cannot find satisfactorily 


“ explained on any other supposition. But this 


| ‘fis a subject on which I acknowledge myself 


‘* profoundly ignorant, and willing to remain 
‘ignorant, till [ reach a world where I shall 
“be more sure of knowing the truth.”— Memoir 
of H. Ware, Jr., 145. 

As to Channing we are told: ‘‘ In Jesus Christ, 


| **he reverently acknowledged a sublime being, 


** who, by his coming upou earth, had brought 
‘about a crisis in the condition of humanity ; 
‘‘had touched, with healing power, the vital 
‘springs of goodness in our race ; and had open- 
‘*ed the heayens through which ever more flow 
‘*in, full influxes of spiritual life. With no im- 
‘* patience to invent satisfactory answers tu mys- 
‘‘teries which te saw to be involved, and espec- 
ially anxious not to divert men’s regards from 


i ** the goodness of God's beloved Son, by specu- 
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*‘Jations upon his rank in the scale of being, 
**he yet, for himself, was inclined to believe in 
‘** Christ's 
‘* over human affairs. In a word, he was then” 
{1821 ‘‘an Arian*’—Memoir of Channing, ii., 
98, 

The views of Mr. Andrews Norton were not 
obscurely intimated by his editorial note in con- 
nection with the republication of a work, by Le 
Clerc, in 1820. While deprecating, in the Reposi- | 
tory, the inferences that might be drawn from 
Stuart’s Letters (1819) as to Unitarian views of 
Inspiration, he expressed a general approval and 
commendation of the position taken by Le Clere. | 
A writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, (ii., 554) | 
remarks: ‘‘ But omitting evidence which might | ‘ 


“ be gathered from the Repository, we shall briefly | 


**remark upon the Letters of Le Clere on Inspir- 
** ation, republished and recommended by the 
*‘ gentleman who edited that periodical. In 
*€1820, he issued a little volume, containing 
‘*Locke’s Hssay for the understanding of St. 
** Paul's Epistles, and Le Clere on Inspiration, 
**accompanied with a short but pregnant preface, 
‘and a note of some length and much import- | 
“* ance.” 

In connection with 


the statement that 


Clerc is substantially endorsed by the Editor, his 
views on Inspiration are quoted, ard the remark 


is subjoined : ‘* But we submit it to an enlight- | 


‘ened and discriminating public to decide wheth- | « 


“er the quotations we have made from Le Clerc, 
‘* approved as they were by the Editor, and from 
**the Christian Examiner, do not bear us out | 
“in the strong ground we have taken, that the 
** Reviewer of Stuart and other leading Unitar- 
** jans have actually, for years, rejected the com- 
‘*monly received views of the inspiration and in- 
** fallibility of the Holy Scriptures.”—Spirit of | « 
the Pilgrims. ii., 558. 

Up to this time, the prospects of the spread | 
ef Unitarianism were favorable. It had planted | « 
new Churches in New-York and Baltimore, and, 
in vigorous controversy, had met all assaults. | 
Something of the confidence felt by many in its | 
continued progress is expressed in the following | 
letter,which is valuable also for its historical 
statement as to the origin of Unitarian views, in 
certain quarters It was addressed to Mr. Bel- 
sham, by W. Wells, Esq., of Boston, in 1828: | 
* * Thope, my dear Sir, you will live many | 
‘* years, if it seem good to the Supreme Arbiter, 
‘**to witness the spread of those views of Chris- | 
‘**tianity which you justly consider so consonant 
‘to the doctrines of the New Testament and so 
‘*favorable to the happiness of mankind. In 
** this country, not only do they rapidly extend, 
“but they seem, also, to approve themselves to | 
** men of intelligence and worth. Our ex-Pres- | 
“ident, Adams, now eighty-six, and in the full | 


pre-existence and his continued power | ‘‘ 


| ** Colonel 


«Cato than of any other man. 


Le | * 
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‘possession of his understanding, you k:fow, 
‘*has been, for many years, a decided and zeal- 
ous Umtarian. I saw, lately, a correspond- 
‘ence hetween our estimable fellow-citizen, 
Pickering, (now eighty,) and Mr. 
“ Jefferson, upon this subject; and, I assure 
“you, read it with no small surprise.” * * * 
“ Jefferson replies with great good sense and 
"good feeling, and, as it appeared to me, 
“(scanning his words, you may assure yourself, 
“with suspicious keenness) in a manner open 
“and explicit. He professes his belief in the 
“divine mission of Christ; his regret that the 
“ corruptions of Christianity have so long ob- 
“ scured its glories and prevented its reception ; 
‘and his joy that these corruptions are now 
passing away, and that the doctrine of the 
“Divine Unity and just views of the Divine 
“character are making a progress so rapid and 
“extensive. When I speak of Mr. Pickering, 
“T speak of a man of great intelligence and of 
“a character which more resembles that of 
His opinions 
‘ were changed, many years ago, by the reading 
“or Doctor Price’s Sermons: “and he has since 
“ been a zealous Unitarian. These, also, are the 
opinions of General Brooks, Doctor Osgood’s 
“parishioner, whose steady liberality of senti- 


|‘*ment had an effect the most beneficial upon 


“the good Doctor’s character and ministra- 
tions. He, also, has had a distinguished mil- 
“itary career, and commanded a Regiment at 


“the capture of Burgoyne, with great eclat. 


|“ At the Peace, he resumed the medical profes- 


"sion, and continued in it, with great reputa- 
‘tion, for thirty years, and, indeed, to the 
“present time, to his immediate friends and 
“ neighbors. He has been, for seven or eight 
‘years, Governor of this State, with great es- 
“teem and with so much moderation, that even 
* the Democrats had almost given up their 
‘oppositio:. to his annual re- -election. This 
_ «, office he resigned, two months ago, to the 
regret of all. We have just lost an admira- 
“ble man, Mr. George Cabot, of this town, a 
direct descendant, I believe, of Sebastian 
“Cabot. He told me that, more than forty 
“vears ago, he met, with one or two merchants, 
“in a little counting-room, which he pointed 
“out, to devise the means of publishing some 
“liberal tracts, especially Dr. Priestley’s little 
Appeal and History of Corruptions. When 
~ the Doctor was at Philadelphia, Mr. Cabot 
‘was a Senator in Congress, and his constant 
“hearer and great admirer. Doctor Kirkland 
* preached his funeral Sermon, last Sunday ; 


“ 


| ‘ ° : 
“and I hope to bring you acquainted with the 


“character of this pure, able, judicious, and 
“most amiable man. He was a Unitarian, who 
| “laid great stress upon the value of these prin- 
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“ ctples, and, at one of the last conversations I | 
“had with him, lhe expressed, in terms similar | 
“to those in which you are wont to clothe the | 
“strength of your belief, that those principles 
“of which we were speaking, would, in no long 
“time, become those of the intelligent and vir- 
“tuous throughout the United States.”— Letter 
of W. Wells, May 3, 1823—BrE.suam, 744-747. 

The necessity now seemed to be imposed 
upon Unitarians to make provision for main- 
taining themselves and extending and vindicat- 
ing their views. Repudiating still, as they had 
ever done, all ecclesiastical organizations dis- | 
tinct from, or superior to, the individual church, 
it only remained for them to act upon the vol- 
untary principle. In the Life of H. Ware, Jr., 
we are told: “In the ‘anniversary week,’ in 
‘May of this year, 1825, was formed the ‘ Amer- | 
“‘ican Unitarian Association;’” * * Mr. 
Ware says: “the officers are, E. 5. Gannett, 
“ Secretary, (and his soul in it,) Lewis Tappan, 
‘“‘ Treasurer, (and his soul the same,) A. Norton, 
“ J. Sparks, and J. Walker, Directors. The ob- 
“jects of it, cheap doctrinal tracts, missionary 
“preachers, and a bond of union to all of the 
“name, throughout America. We have a Vice- 
“President in every section of the country, all 
“Jaymen.”—Page 165. 

As a matter of expediency, it was none too 
early for Unitarians to take the alarm, and | 
combine in united action. The state of affairs 
had greatly changed, within the period of three | 
or four years. In 1821, Doctor Beecher, anx- 
ious to extend the patronage of the Christian 
Spectator, at New Haven, had written to his 
friend, Rev. E. Cornelius: “Should the work 
“ now fail, I fear it may be the last attempt to 
“sustain a work of this kind, in my day; and 
““we shall be given over to Christian Examin- 
“ers and North American Reviews—a calamity 
“which, if we do permit. the blood of souls 
“will be required at our hands. The Unitar- | 
“jans have now three periodical publications, 
“through which they pour out their floods of | 
“heresy upon the community, while we have 
“but one, of limited circulation and doubtful 
‘‘continuance. The enemy, driven from the 
“field by the immortal Edwards, have returned 
“to the charge; and now the battle is to be 
“ fought over again, to retain the ground which 
“was freely given to us. 

“It is concluded that the time has at length 
“fully come to take hold of the Unitarian con- 
“troversy by the horns. A review of Chan- 
“ning, Stuart, and the Christian Examiner is 
“in a state of forward preparation, and will be, 
“if I do not mistake, eminently able and satis- 
“factory. It will he followed by a review of | 
‘Doctors Woods and Ware; and when we have 
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“settled up our arrearages, we propose to pay 
“orders at sight. 
“We feel the danger of allowing the Unitar- 


\“*ian heresy too much popular headway, lest 


“the stream, like Toleration, once running, 
“should defy obstruction and sweep founda- 
“tions and superstructures in promiscuous ruin. 


| ** An early and decided check, followed up, will 


“turn back this flood, and save the land from 
“jnundation, But, to accomplish. this, as Vol- 
“taire said to the Abbé,‘ We must be read,’ ”»— 
Autobiography, i., 439. 

The reply of Doctor Cornelius, (Salem, Feb. 
5, 1821,) concedes the correctness of Doctor 
Beecher’s views: “I am as certain as that I 
*“ breathe, that Unitarianism has been on the- 
‘““steady advance ever since the contyeversy of 
“1815. 

“This is not the fault of Doctor Worcester 
** and his brethren, who made such a noble onset 


| **upon them, and threw their ranks into confus- 


‘jon. But, Sir, they found themselves stripped 
‘‘of their disguise, by that effort, and were 
‘* obliged to take the open field. 

**From that time, collecting an.i concentrat- 
‘ing their forces, proud of the ascendency they 
‘*know they have gained in the metropolis, and 
‘*‘prouder still of the University, which was all 
‘-on the side,- * * they have been con- 


* 


‘*stantly rising, and acqui'ing more and more 


** confidence.” —Jbid, i., 440, 441. 

In response, Doctor Beecher says (Feb. 27, 
1$21): ‘* You are right in thinking the Unitar- 
‘*1ans are gaining. Their power of corrupting 
‘the youth of the Commonwealth, bv means of 
‘** Cambridge, is silently putting sentine's in all} 
‘*the Churches, legislators in the hall, and 
‘** Judges on the Bench, and scattering, every 
‘* where, physicians, lawyers, an’. merchants. 

‘Tt is also true that their concentration and 
‘*mon~yed resources give them great advantages, 
‘‘which we can balance only by arousing and 
‘*concentrating the energies of the Orthodox 
‘Churches. This, this must be our first, second, 
‘*and third work, for when it is fairly d.ne the 
‘** victory is won. 

“The Unitarians cannot be billed by the pen, 
** for they do not live by the pen. They depend 
‘*up_n action; and by action alone can they be 
“ effectually met. Hitheto, they have had easy 
‘* work while mingled with the Orthodox, coax- 
‘‘ing some, threatening others, and hampering 
‘all. 

‘* They have sowed tares while men slept, and 
‘* gratted heretical Churches on Orthodox stumps : 
‘‘and this is still their favorite pian. Every 
‘where, when the Minister dies, some Society’s 
‘** Committee will be cnt and dried, ready to calh 
‘in a Cambridge student, split the Church, 


got 
> 
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‘‘a majority of the Society, and take 
‘* funds, and all. 

‘* And there is no remedy while the Orthodox | 
‘‘sleep and Socinians are allowed to lodge in 
‘*the same fold with us. 
“ominous than the activity of the Unitarians. 
‘It is time, high time, to awake out of sleep, 

‘and to call things by their right names.” —ZJdid, 
i., 4A 449. 

In the Spring of 1823, Doctor Beecher visited 
Boston, at the request of Rev. 5. E. Dwight, 
Pastor of one of the Orthodox Churches, in 
order to assist him in revival Jabors. After lab- 
oring there, for a short time, Doctor 
writes in a very different tone from that in which 
he had previously expressed his fears. 
‘* There is, unquestionably, a great and auspic- 


‘* evangelical doctrine and piety. ‘Lhe Orthodox 
“ have, for years, been delving in their Sabbath- 
‘¢ schools and other evangelical efforts; and their 


‘* zeal, and strength, and momentum, as to pre- | 


‘* paring the way for a revival, are noble, and 
‘* they are reaping their reward.” 
He adds: 


‘power as a Unitarian political party to prose- 
‘lyte, and annoy, and defend, by perverted 
This, 


‘legislative and judicial influence. 


‘east, is the opinion here. 
‘* downfall. 


‘‘of their foundation. 
** dently, and shaken ; 


They ate moved, evi- 
not universally, but many 
‘are. The facts to confirm this opinion are 
‘*such as these: A Mr. O., member of Mr. 
‘* Parkman’s Church, comes once 
‘* Wisner, for counsel. 
‘He has published the account of the revival, 
‘in Whitfield’s day, here ; has written and pub- 
‘lished an able defence of Conference-meetings 


‘‘and charitable associations; and is at the head | ** 
**<f a number of young men who meet, once a; 


‘* week, to sing Orthodox hymns and pray, and 
‘* who, as he told Mr. Wisner, 
** Unitarianism than he does. 
‘* Besides this, numbers attend neighborhood- 
“meetings and other religious assuciations oi 
‘the Orthodox; and there is, with the more 


‘* sober part of Uniturian congregations, dlissatis- | 


‘* faction and continual leaving of persons of 
‘ wealth and consequence. * * 
‘* Besides this, the revival is wp, so much so, 
‘* among Unitarians, that the Ministers, even those 
** who had opened against it and night meetings, 
‘* have been obliged to strike, and come under ‘its 
‘Tee or into its wake, pretending to like it, if | 
** properly conducted, and have set up meetings ; 


house, | 


You are right in say- | 
‘ing that the apathy of the Orthodox is more | 


Beecher | 


He says: | 


| the new 
| controversy should be made to assume, 
at | 
They feel their | 
| Old-School leaders in New England thevlogy. 

‘*To a great extent, the Unitarian population | 

‘* begin to be apprehensive about the soundness | 


a week to Mr. | 


think no better of | 


| “now taught in New England. 
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‘but Aaron's rod swallows them up. They can- 
‘‘not talk tothe conscience and make people 
‘* feel.” —Ibid, i., 518. 

To the Rev. D:ctor Taylor at New Haven, 
Doctor Beecher writes, May 1, 1823: ‘+ The fact 
‘is that the Unitarian people, with the excep- 


| ** tion of a few veterans, are no more Unitarians 


‘than any uninformed people, who know noth- 
‘ing except that they do not believe in Calvin- 
‘‘ism, as caricatured in terrorem. And when 
‘*the truth, divested of obnoxious tems, is 


| ** mildly, and kindly, and luminously, explained 


** and earnestly applied, they have no shield, and 
‘are easily impressed and awakened, and even 
‘* easier than some of our hardened and Ortho- 
** dox hearers.” — bid, i., 542. 

A new kind of tactics had, doubtless, something 


| to do with the change that was taking place. 
‘*jous change going on, in Boston, in respect to | 


This change was so great that Doctor Beecher, in 
January, 1825, could write to Doctor Wisner : 


| “T rejoice to perceive unequivocal evidence that 


“Orthodoxy, in Massachusetts, is becoming a 
‘* phalanx, ‘terrible as an army with banners; ’ 
‘*and that our adversaries shall no more be able 


| **to frame iniquity by law, and draw sin as with 
‘* The late election has broken, and | * 
‘* will, in its consequences, break, forever, their | 


@ cart-rope.” 

It is not a little singular that the suggestion of 
tactics, or of the new phase which the 
should 
come from one who, within two or three years, 
was to be known as one of the most prominent 


It was on April 2, 1824, that Doctor Nettleton 
wrote to Doctor Beecher: ‘*I believe it be a 
‘* matter of fact that you and I are really a dif- 
‘* ferent kind of Calvinists from what Unitarians 
‘‘have imagined or been accustomed to manage. 
‘*Probably, the writer” [ef an article, in the 
Christian Examiner, reviewing Doctor Beecher's 
sermon at Worcester, in 1823) ‘* thinks that you 


| ‘are, in sentiment, at war with the Orthodcx, at 


‘“*the present day ; 
‘so far as Connecticut is concerned. 


but he is grandly mistaken, 
And I do 
suppose that we do preach mural obligation 
‘‘and dependence different from many of our 
‘** old Divines—that, in some things, the Calvin- 
‘*ism of Connecticut or New England has un- 
‘* dergone an important change.” 

On this point, no man, perhaps, in Connecti- 
cut, was better qualified to bear testimony than 
Doctor Nettleton. We shall see the bearing of 
his remarks when we notice the ground taken, 
subsequently, by Doctor Beecher, in his contro- 
versy with the Christian Hxaminer. Doctor 
Nettleton adds: ‘‘ Why not take this ground 
‘‘ with Unitarians? We feel no concern for old 
‘*Calvinism. Let them dispute it as much as 
‘** they please; we feel bound to make no de- 
‘**fence. Come home to the evangelical system 
Meet us, if at 
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“all, on our own avowed principles, or we shall | 


«have nothing to say to you.”—Jbid, I, 
It-was eviduss. nat, henceforth, 


OOK. 


meet. 


helped, perhaps, to generate Unitarianism ; 
was a living, active theology that accorded with 
the awakened revival spirit of the time. 
Unitarian Association found enough work on its 
hands, the moment it was organized. It made 
free use of the press, throwing off cheap tracts 
and treatises on the leading doctrines of Unitari- 


anism, and in opposition to Calvinistic tenets. | 
The ablest. pens in the denomination were em- | 
and liberal writers of an earlier period | 
Rev. | 


ployed ; 
were re-printed by private enterprise. 
Jared Sparks republished Writings of latetudin- 
arian authors connected with the English Church, 
accompanied by editorial comments. The series 
was continued until it consisted of five or six 
volumes of rare and valuable selections, some of 


them very difficult to be procured or consulted | 


in any other shape. 

But- the efforts of Unitarians, by means of the 
press, to mould the religious sentiments of the 
‘community, did not answer their anticipations or 
hopes. In 1826, Doctor Beecher, himself, who 


had taken so deep an interest in the cause of | 


‘Orthodoxy, in Massachusetts, was called to the 


pastorate of the Hanovei-street Church, in Bos- 


ton. He accepted the call and commenced his 
labors. Their influence was soon felt and con- 
fessed by his opponents. He says, himself : 
‘* When I first set up evening meetings, not a 


** bell tinkled; but, after a few weeks, not a/| 
The Unitarians, at | 
but Ware | 


‘** bell that didn’t tinkle. 
‘* first, scouted evening meetings ; 
‘* found his people going, and set up a meeting. 


**T used to laugh to hear the bells going all | 


‘* around.” —Autobiography, ti., 76. 

There was no exaggeration in this picture. 
Henry Ware, Junior, then Pastor of the Second 
‘Church, Boston, confirms it in his letters. 


Boston pastorate, October 18, Mr. Ware writes : 


‘**T wish I could tell you, exactly, what our con- | 


‘* dition is, here ; but, in truth, I do not know 
** myself. 
** our Societies ; 
‘*and more of our laymen, think no exertions 
“should be made : 


‘* impressions. 
‘* will prevent the cause from sinking, if they do 
**not promote it. Our greatest evil is want of 
‘* Ministers ; openings appear, every where, but 
‘*we cannot make use of them. Our Theolog- 

** jcal School is so poor, that it almost languish- 


ston Uni- | 
tarianism had a new kind of antugonism to | 
It was no longer the ‘‘ Old Calvinism ” | 
that had rusted in its own orthodoxy, and had | 
but it | 


The | 


| which they could call their own, 


A| 


few months after Doctor Beecher commenced his | 





Dr. B. has drawn away some from | 
and I suspect that Orthodoxy 
‘‘rather gains ground. Many of our Ministers, | 


and their sloth, by the side | 
‘*of Orthodox zeal, produces very unfavorable | ‘“ 
Some are awake and active, and | 
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‘‘es; three applicants went away because we had 
**no support for them.”—Life of H. Ware, Jr., 
190. 

Several months later, he admits fully the suc- 
cess of the Orthodox in their efforts: ‘* The 
‘* Orthodox interest is full of energy ; and an 
‘Cassault is making on us, which it will not 
“be easy to repel. Every voice and every arm 
‘*is needed here; and I can say to you, what I 
** could not say, elsewhere, that there are needful 
“ measures to be’taken, of essential and vital im- 
‘*nortance, which, I think, will not be taken 
‘* unless I am here. Now, unless this state of 
‘*things changes, I cannot quit my post: it 
**would be treason.”—Life of H. Ware, Jr., 
196. 

This change in the tide of popular feeling 
had not been effected without a struggle. That 


| struggle, at first, seemed hopeless. The Ortho- 


dox, in 1809, had barely saved the only Church 
in Boston. It 
is said that the scale was so evenl. y balanced that 
it was turned by a single vote. Already, Church 
after Church had been added to their list, until, 
in Hanover-street Church, Doctor Beecher occu- 
pied a position and exerted an influence which 
were more commanding than any of bis admirers 
ventured to ascribe to Doctor Channing. It is 
worth while to note his estimate of the spirit of 
his opponents, and the resources which they had 
at their command: ‘‘ The Unitarians, with all 
‘*their principles of toleration, were as really a 
‘* bersecuting power, while they had the ascend- 
‘**ency, as ever existed. Wives and daughters 
* were forbidden to attend our meetings; and 
“‘the whole weight of political, literary, and 
‘social influence was turned against us, and 
‘the lash of ridicule laid on, without stint.”— 
Autobiography, ti., 77. 

This is, indeed, the language of an opponent ; 
but of a man who never spoke what he did not 
believe or feel. 

His estimate of the resources of Unitarianism 
is given as follows: ‘‘ All the literary men of 
‘** Massachusetts were Unitarians. All the Trus- 
**tees and Professors of Harvard-college were 
‘**Unitarians. All the elite of wealth and fash- 
‘**jon crowded Unitarian Churches. The Judges 
‘*on the Bench were Unitarians, giving decisions 
‘by which the peculiar features of Church or- 
‘* ganization, so carefully ordained by the Pil- 
‘** orim fathers, had been nullified. The Church, 
‘as consisting, according to their belief, in re- 
generate people, had }een ignored, and all the 
‘* power had passed into the hands of the Con- 
‘* gregation. This power had been used, by the 
‘* majorities, to settle Ministers of the fashiona- 
‘**ble and reigning type, in many of the towns 
‘* of Eastern Massachusetts. The dominant party 
‘‘entered, at once, into possession of Churches 
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‘“‘and Church-property, leaving the Orthodox 
‘* ministry to go out into school-huouses or town- 
‘halls, and build their Churches as best they 
‘could. Old foundations, established !»y the 
‘“* Pilgrim fathers for the perpetuation and teach- 


‘ing of their own views, in theology, were | 


‘seized upon and appropriated to the support 
‘‘of opposing views. A fund given for preach- 
‘ing an annual lecture on the Trinity was em- 
‘ployed for preaching an annual atteck upon 
“jt; and the Hollis professorship of Divinity, 
‘*at Cambridge, was employed for the furnishing 
“of aclass of Ministers whose sole distinctive 


**idea was declared warfare with the ideas and | 


‘* intentions of the donor.”-—Autobiography, ii., 
110. 

Certain weaknesses of Unitarianism were cgn- 
fessed by its adherents, in the pages of the 
Christian Examiner.* They had not the zeal or 
self-denial of the opposite party. In Foreign 
Missions, especially, they were backward ; and 
men who could not comprehend a chain of logi- 
cal reasoning could perceive, at a giance, that 
‘*if Unitarianism chills and deadens the sensi- 
‘** bilities of those who receive it, to the miseries 
‘‘and wants of those, among our fellow-men, 
‘‘who are unblessed with revelation, this is, 


‘‘ indeed, as strong against our opinions, even as | 


‘‘our opponents represent it to be.”"—Christian 
Examiner, i., 194. Yet when the project of 


Foreign Missions was urged, it was proposed to | 


increase, largely, the standard of remuneration. 
** Let them be made masters of Natural Philoso- 
‘*phy, in all its branches. Let them be thor- 
‘oughly acquainted with the science of Meta- 
** physics. 
‘« Let them be, at the same time, what are called 


* “A writer in the Christian Examiner (the principal 
‘‘ Unitarian periodical published in this country) for March 
‘*and April, 1826, says of Unitarians, as a body, that their 
“ * country Societies, in general,are almost entirely destitute 
“ ‘of zeal,’ and their Ministers are *surrounded by ’ so 
“much ‘timidity ’ among their people, that they ‘ often 
‘**orow timid themselves, keep to one style of preaching 
“**and one round of subjects, and neither excite nor are 
‘** excited to inquiry, decision, and exertion. Much of 
*«* this,’ he adds, ‘is also true of the Unitarian Societies in 


“*Boston.’ ‘The people, though satisfied with Ministers | 


‘**of the Unitarian persuasion, and resolved to have no 


‘** other, are generally unwilling to hear Unitarianism ex- | 


“*plained or defended, and are, therefore, not interested 
“*in it, nor well versed in its principles.’ ‘ They are called 
“*Unitarians, and that is enough.’ And, when a purpose 
‘*strictly Unitarian is to be accomplished, ‘they, into 
“whose hands it is committed, know full well that the 
‘**interest in Unitarianiem, as such, is small indeed, and 
“*that its resources are soon exhausted.’ But of the 
“* Orthodox, a writer in the same magazine—the author of 
‘* the Review of Dr. Beecher’s Sermon at Worcester, says, 
**(p. 84): ‘It is a pleasure to us, now and always, to 
“ ‘acknowledge the good qualities which recommend 
“*our opponents—their unquestionable sincerity,as a 
““*body ; their Jandable zeal in promoting many of the 
***benevolent undertakings that distinguish this age ; 
“* their endeavors to excite a spirit of greater seriousness 
“and consideration among the people ; and to stem the 
“torrent of vice that is forever setting in upon a thought- 
***less world.’ ’—Spirit of the Pilgrime, i., 179. 
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‘* practical men : men who know the world and 
‘*human nature. And let them be Christians, 
‘* without any of the narrowness of bigotry. 
‘+ Let these men be sent to be companions, and 
‘* friends, and teachers, among enlightened Mo- 
‘* hammedans and Heathens.” 

Such was the language addressed to a Boston 
audience by the successor of John Cotton, in 
1824. But little came of it. Unitarian Foreign 
Missions languished till the task of apology 
was painful. The Orthodox, on the other hand, 
manifested life and energy. Their donations were 
| liberal. They were seen to be behind band in no 
work of charity. Their religion was more 
strict, and their religious character was of a high- 
er tone. They sustained prayer-meetings and 
Sabbath-schools, without weariness. They a- 
bounded in religious exercises. They exulted in 
revivals. Indeed, the advent of Doctor Beecher 
introduced into Buston—what it had not known, 
before, to any considerable extent, for genera- 
tions—an age of revivals. Even Unitarians 
crowded to hear him ; and many began to ask 
the secret of his success. 

All this was confessed, by the more candid of 
the Liberal party. Some of them were more 
disposed than heretofore to read both sides of the 
controversy. The first Treasurer of the Unitar- 
| ian Assuciation was one of these. He had been 
Associate Editor of the Christian Register ; and 
Doctor Channing had called him his right-hand 
' man, in hisChurch. He heard Doctor Beecher ; 
and then, with his team, took loads from the 
neighboring villages, to hear his evening lectures.. 
His friends began to fear they should lose him. 
Henry Ware, Junior, called upon him for an 
explanation. He wrote it out at length. It di- 
lated upon the contrast, in practical godliness, be- 
tween Unitarians and the Orthodox. It came 
| under the eyes of individuals who were anxious 
| to print it. Without the author's name, it was 
issued as a tract, and went through successive 
editions. It was answered in a counter publica- 
tion, by Henry Ware, Junior, which took its 
place on the list of Unitarian tracts. Such was 
the origin of a Letter from a Gentlemen in Bos- 
ton to a Unitarian Clergyman of that City, 
| the fourth edition of which appeared in 1828 ; 

and such was the origin of the Answer to the Let- 
ter, by a Unitarian Clergyman. 

It was, while these events were taking place, 
that another phase of the controversy com- 
manded general attention, in which the Chris- 
tian Examiner represented the Unitarians, and 
Doctor Beecher, over his own signature, repre- 
sented the Orthodox. The occasion of the first 
collision between them was a discourse on The 
Faith now delivered to the Saints, preached by 
Doctor Beecher at the Ordination of Rev. L. I. 

| Hoadley, at Worcester, on the fifteenth of Oc- 
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tober, 1823. A review of this appeared in the | 
Christian Examiner for January, 1824. It 
maintained that the faith “delivered to the | 
“saints,” taking Doctor Beecher’s representa- | 
tion of it, was decidedly anti-Calvinistic. Doc- 
tor Beecher replied to the review in a Letter, | 
addressed to the Editor of the Christian Ev- | 
aminer, for which work it was designed, but | 
which appeared in the Christian Spectator, for | 
1825. He admitted that he was called to an | 
unexpected task, to prove that his doctrines | 
were Calvinistic. He argued that they were so, | 
‘from the fact that he had preached them for 
twenty years; had never been called to account | 
for them; had never received from Unitarians ’ 
those tokens of complacency which they were | 
wont:to bestow upon apostates from Orthodoxy ; 
etc. He insisted that Calvinism had been | 
misrepresented ; that the odious charges made | 
against it were false; and that, among these, | 
was the doctrine of Infant damnation. 
Here the matter rested till after Doctor | 
Beecher’s removal to Boston. In 1827, a seventh 
edition of his Sermon was published, to which | 
was appended a note to the effect that, in a| 
ministry of nearly thirty years, he had never | 
met, among the many Ministers of his acquaint- | 
ance, one who held the doctrine of infant dam- | 
nation, nor had he seen the book in which it | 
was taught. He asserted, therefore, that Cal- 
vinists were as far from teaching the obnoxious | 
doctrine, as those who charged them with hold- 
ing it. 
To this, the Christian Examiner for Septem- | 
ber and October, 1827, took exception, quoting | 
Calvin, Twisse, Gale, Gill, Boston, and Bellamy, | 
to prove that Doctor Beecher was not sustained 
in his assertion by approved Calvinistic writers. 
To this, Doctor Beecher replied, in the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims—a periodical which commenced 
with January, 1828, just in time to be the organ 
of the Orthodox side of the controversy. In 
three successive numbers, he presented his ar- | 
gument; and to these, the Christian Examiner | 
replied, in its numbers for May and June of the | 
same year. 


To some extent, certainly, Doctor Beecher | 
had acted in accordance with the suggestion of | 


Doctor Nettleton. He was not disposed to put | 
himself forward as the champion of those who 
were known as “ Calvinists,” of a previous age. | 
He defended only the Oalvinism of the then 
prevalent New England Theology. Thus he 
admitted, by implication, the truth of, a por- | 
tion of the charges brought by the Christian 
Heaminer against the older Calvinists. Yet he 
would not, altogether, part company with the | 
past. This is seen in the following paragraph: 
“Our Puritan fathers adhered to the doctrine 
“of Original Sin, as consisting in the imputa- ! 
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“tion of Adam’s sin and in a hereditary de- 
“ pravity ; and this continued to be the received 
“doctrine of the Churches of New England 
“until after the time of Edwards, He adopted 
“the views of the Reformers, on the subject of 
“ Original Sin, as consisting in the imputation 
“of Adam’s sin and a depraved nature trans- 
“mitted by descent. But, after him, this mode 
“of stating the subject was gradually changed, 
“until, long since, the prevailing doctrine in 
“New England has been, that men are not 
“guilty of Adam’s sin, and that depravity is 
“not of the substance of the soul, nor an in- 
“herent or physical quality, but is wholly vol- 
“untary, and consists in the transgression of 
“law, in such circumstances as constitutes ac- 
“countability and desert of punishment. This 
“change was not accomplished without discus- 
“sion. It was resisted by those who chose to 
“be denominated ‘Old Calvinists,’ and advo- 


| “cated by those who were called ‘ Hopkinsi- 


“Sans,’ and ‘New Divinity men,’ until, for 
“many years, these views of Original Sin have 
“been the predominant doctrine of the Minis- 
“ters and Churches now denominated ‘ Evan- 
“*gelical.’ These, while they disclaim the 
“language held by Calvin and Edwards, on the 
“subject of imputation, do, in accordance with 
“the Bible and the Reformers, hold, that there 
“is a connexion, of some kind, between the sin 
“of Adam and the universal, voluntary, and 
“entire depravity of his posterity, so that it is 


| “*in consequence of Adam’s sin that all man- 


“kind do sin, voluntarily, as early as they are 
“capable of accountability and moral action. 

“The pamphlets and treatises on this subject 
“were written, and the subject settled, chiefly 
“before my recollection. But I have read 
“them, and have searched the Scriptures, and 
“have, from the beginning, accommodated my 
“phraseology to opinions which had _ been 
“adopted as the result of an investigation 
“which commenced more than seventy years 
“ago, and has been settled more than fifty 
“years; and which is now, with some variety 
“of modification, received, substantially, as I 
“apprehend, by two-thirds, if not by three- 
“quarters, of the Evangelical Divines in the 
“United States. 

“The mode, therefore, of stating and ex- 
“plaining the doctrine of Original Sin and 
“other kindred doctrines, which I have adopt- 
“ed, and whith some affect to consider as new 
“and an approximation to Unitarianism, with- 
“out sense enough on my part to perceive it 
“or honesty enough to avow it, is a mode of 
“explaining and vindicating the doctrines of 
“the Reformation which was adopted in New 
‘England more than seyenty years ago. Some 
“of the most approved writers on this subject 
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“are Hopkins, the younger Edwards, West, 
“Smalley, Spring, Strong, 
‘England, Andrew Fuller, one ot the greatest 
“and best of men.”—Spirit of the Pilgrims, i., 
158, 159. 


Not much, perhaps, was gained on either side | 


by the controversy; but, certainly, the general 
result was not to the prejudice of Orthodoxy. 


Doctor Beecher welcomed it when he felt that it | 


was necessary; and his position in Boston was 
not affected for the worse by his controversial 
notoriety. He, at least, could bear blows better 
than his antagonists, 

So they seem to have thought. On their 
part, a desire for peace and an aversion to con- 
troversy found public expression. The Chris- 
tian Examiner gave signs of having had enough 
of it. A writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 


i., 199, for 1829,) says: It was observed in our | 


“last, that ‘Unitarians are becoming, of late, 
“**much opposed to controversy.’ This feeling 
“continues to exhibit itself, more and more. 
“The Christian Braminer, after thundering for 
*‘several years in war, when it shall have com- 
** pleted the volume for 1828, (if ever it does,) 
“we are informed, is to cease, or to be trans- 
** formed into something of a more pacific char- 
“acter. And the Christian Register promises, 


“in future, to ‘exclude bitter and personal 


“controversy from its columns,’ and begins, 
“already, to compliment Professor Stuart and 


““*the gentlemen at Andover,’ and to ‘ hail them | 


“+ as fellow laborers.’” 

Again, it is asked: “ What, in this region, 
“‘would have been the state of Orthodoxy, 
““which we believe to be the truth, had it not 
“‘been for controversy, and had not its cham- 
“pions come out, armed and ready for defence 
“or attack, as occasion might demand? Why, 
*‘a few years ago, it was nearly as feeble asa 
*‘child; and now !—Let its opponents say what 
“it is now.”—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 208. 

While the main interest of the controversy 
centred at Boston, it was, at the same time, 
going on in other quarters. The Discourse at 
the dedication of the Second Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church of New York, was preached by 
Doctor Channing, on the seventh of Decem- 
ber, 1826. In this, he went beyond the limits 
which he assigned himself, in his Baltimore 
Sermon of 1819. He portrayed Orthodoxy in 
a more odious light; and presented it in 
stronger contrast with Unitarianism. Of the 
Orthodox system, he said: “Its leading feature 
“is, the doctrine of a God clothed with a body, 
‘‘and acting and speaking through a material 
“‘frame—ot the Intinite Divinity dying on a 
“tcross—a doctrine, which, in earthliness, re- 
“minds us of the mythology of the rudest 
“pagans; and which a pious Jew, in the twi- 


Dwight, and, in | 
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“light of the Mosaic religion, would have 
‘shrunk from with horror. It seems to me no 
“small objection to the Trinity that it supposes 
“God to take a body in the later and more im- 
“proved ages of the world, when it is plain 
“that such a manifestation, if needed at all, 
‘““was peculiarly required in the infancy of the 
“race.”—Page 17. 

And again: “The doctrine of an infinite 


| “substitute suffering the penalty of sin, to 


“ manifest God’s wrath against sin, and thus to 


| “support his government, is, I fear, so familiar 


“to us all, that its monstrous character is over- 
“looked. Let me, then, set it before you in new 
terms, and by a new illustration; and if, in so 
“doing, I may wound the feelings of some who 
“hear me, I beg them to believe that I do it 
“with pain, and from no impulse but a desire 
“to serve the cause of truth. Suppose, then, 
“that a teacher should come among you, and 
“should tell you that the Creator, in order to 
“pardon his own children, had erected a gal- 
“lows in the centre ot the universe, and had 
“publicly executed upon it, in room of the 
“offenders, an Infinite Being, the partaker of 
“his own Supreme Divinity; suppose him to 
“declare that this exeeution was appointed, as 
‘*a most conspicuous and terrible manifestation 
“‘ of God’s justice and wrath, and of the infinite 
“woe denounced by his law; and suppose him 
“to add, that ull beings in heaven and earth 
“are required to fix their eyes on this fearful 
“sight, as the most powerful enforcement ot 
“obedience and virtue. Would you not tell 
‘him that he calumniated his Maker? Would 
“you not say to him, that this central gallows 
“threw gloom over the universe; that the spirit 
“of a government, whose very acts of pardon 
“were written in such blood, was terror, not 
“paternal love; and that the obedience which 
“needed to be upheld by this horrid spectacle, 
“was nothing worth? Would you not say to 
“him, that even you, in this infancy and im- 
“perfection of your being, were capable of 
“being wrought upon by nobler motives, and 
“of hating sin through more generous views; 
“and that much more the angels, those pure 
“flames of love, need not the gallows and an 
“executed God, to confirm their loyalty? You 
“would all so feel, at such teaching as I have 
“supposed; and yet how does this differ from 
“the popular doctrine of atonement ?—Pages 
44, 45. 

In 1824, the Independent Congregational 
Church in Bartun-square, Salem, Massachusetts, 
was opened tor worship. The discourse, on that 
occasion, December 7, was preached by the Pas- 
tor, Rev. Henry Colman, and was recognized as 
Unitarian by the neighboring Ministers. The 
subject of discourse was the Proper Character of 
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Religious Institutions. This, it was contended, | ** be any day of judgment or resurrection from 


had little to do with doctrinal truth, but should 
be shaved to promote ‘ what is sometimes pecu- 
‘*liarly denominated commen honesty and plain 
** every-day morality.” To this end, religious 
institutions and ordinances must be intelligent, 
charitable, and liberal, serious and affectionate. 
The Sermon was reviewed, anonymously— 
doubtless by the Rev. Mr. Cornelius, the Pastor 


of an Orthodox Church, in Salem—and its defects | 


severely criticised. It was charged with being 


inconsistent and unscriptural, exhibiting many | 
examples of unfairness and unsoundness, and, 
It was, more- | 


sometimes, of misreprescntation. 


over, ‘‘in a high degree, uncharitable and illiber- 
os 1. ” 


qualifications. 

Mr. Colman, in a second edition of his Ser- 
mon, appended Notes, vindicating it from the 
charges brought against it in the review. To 


these, the author of the review replied in a/| 
pamphlet of nearly the same size. A few months | 


later, Doctor Cornelius published his Sermon on 
the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
1826. 

The Spirit of the Pilgrims was commenced, as 
has been already mentioned, with the year 1828, 
and was issued monthly. 


very largely devoted to an exposure of the Uni- | 
tarian system and sketches of its history and | 


measures. 
the statements put forth by the Christian Hxam- 
iner, and to vindicate the Spirit, if not all the 
doctrines, of the Pilgrims. 
it performed its work. It showed no disposition 
to conciliate the forces and authorities that were 


from the circumstances of ‘ts position. 

In its columns, controversial questions were 
freely discussed. The rights of the Churches, 
sacrificed, as was thought, by the Courts, to the 


vindicated. It traced the progressive doctrinal 
degeneracy of Unitarianism as follows: ‘‘ Pre- 
‘* vious to 1815, as we have already said, no 
** Congregational Minister or Church, in Massa- 
‘-chusetts, was professedly Unitarian. And, 
“subsequently to that period, the system has 
** been unfolded and exhibited, slowly, gradual- 
‘ly, and with the greatest caution. First, the 
‘* Trinity is professedly given up; then the 
‘*Atonement; then the kindred doctrines of 
‘““Grace. Next, we are told that there is no 
‘- devil, and no eternal punishment for the wick- 
‘sed. Some deny that there is any soul separate | 


‘“‘from the body; and some that there will | 


| ** the dead. 


Objection was taken to its latitudinarian | 
view of Christian Ordinances, for each person of | 
mature years was to judge for himself as to 


Second editvon, | 


It was designed to meet and refute | 


Boldly and fearlessly | 


|‘*an entire subversion 


Recently, the binding authority of 
‘**the fourth commandment is set aside ; and the 
** New Testament is declared not to be a revela- 
**tion from God. In this way, there have been 
“continual changes—an increasing departure 
‘* from the truth—a relinquishment of one point 


| ** of doctrine after another, either in reality, in 


** manifestation, or in both—from the first ap- 
‘** peurance of Unitarianism in this country, to 
** the present hour.”—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii... 
570. 

It kept, moreover, a sharp eye upon the lan- 
guage and views of the Christian Examiner ; 
and an article of the volume for 1829, quotes 
from it, as follows: ‘* The canonical books of 
‘*the New Testament are not the revelation 
‘““which God made by Christ. The character 


| ** which belongs to the latter is not to be trans- 


‘* ferred to the former. Neither the teaching of 
‘** our Saviour nor the influences of God's Spirit, 
‘*in enlightening the minds of the Apostles, 
‘** preserved them from all the errors of their 
‘*age, from the influence of all human preju- 
‘dices and feelings, from all inconclusive 
‘*reasoning, or from all ambiguity, impropriety, 
‘* and insufficiency in the use of language.” 

It then remarks: ‘‘ There it is—out at last. 


| ** The skeleton is, at length, disclosed in its own 
Its first volumes were | 


‘*shrunken, fleshless hideousness. July, 1829, 
** will form an epoch in American Unitarianism 
‘*not soon to be forgotten. The very writer 
‘*who, in 1819, pronounced it *‘ extremely pre- 
‘* *sumptuous’ in any of his opponents to charge 
‘* Unitarians with a disposition or tendency to 
‘“‘reject the Scriptures, is, himself, the man in 
*€ 1829 todo the deed. Hazael was not the only 


| **self-ignorant man who has lived upon our 
arrayed against it; and it frequently acted more | 
on the aggressive than the defensive, although it | 
might be pleaded that this was made a necessity | 


** globe.” — Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii. 543. 
Something of the tone and spirit which it fre- 
quently evinced, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing paragraph of indignant appeal against 
the continued perversion of funds, by Harvard- 
college : ‘‘ Have the people of Massachusetts, of 


| **all denominations, thus munificently endowed 
unwarranted claims of Parishes, were earnestly | 


‘this ancient institution to make it the ‘ bul- 
** + wark,’ ‘the pure and uncorrupted fountain- 
‘**head of Unitarianism? Have all parties 
‘*combined, thus liberally, to pour out the 
* treasures of the State for the exclusive use and 
*behoof of a sect composing but a portion of 
‘*the Commonwealth? Citizens of Massachu- 
** setts ! have you known and reflected that your 
** donations and the benefactions of the pious 


| **dead have been, and are still, employed, to 


* support men and advance principles that go to 
of the Word of God? 
‘Are you ready to renounce Revelation, and 
‘‘ take, in its stead, the evanescent phantom of 
‘Rationalism ? Have you given up your confi- 
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**dence in God's word? If not, can you trust 
**your sons to the guidance and bestow your 
‘*wealth to the support of those who declare 
**that ‘the Scriptures are not a revelation 2? 
‘* Spirits of the sainted dead, Hopkins, and 
‘*Hollis, and Henchman! gave ye of your 


“treasures, offered ye your prayers, to advance | 


**the cause of infidelity and to raise up enemies 
‘*to the Word and the Son of God? 
‘* upon the Overseers and the Corporation of 
‘* Harvard University, in the name of the State, 
‘*whose most cherished institution is intrusted to 
‘*their care, and we ask them if it is by their 
‘*consent, their sanction, and their authority, 
‘* that the Scriptures are rejected as God’s revela- 
‘tion? We ask them if they will continue 
“in office a man who openly rejects the Scrip- 
‘*tures, and teaches professedly religious teach- 
** ers ‘that the Scriptures are not a revelation ?’” 
—Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii., 558, 559. 

The trust-deed of Hanover-church property 
had incited the strictures of leading Unitarians. 


‘*A Layman” had again made his voice heard | 


on what he regarded as a triumph of bigotry in 
the attempt to secure the property of the Church 
against future perversion by the introduction of 
doctrinal errors. Indeed, whether accounted a 
triumph of bigotry or not, it was, by implica- 
tion, a severe reflection upon the assumed per- 
The 


version of funds by Harvard-college. 
Spirit of the Pilgrims retorted by pointing to 


what Unitarians had done. It exclaimed, quot- 
ing their own language: ‘‘‘ A PERPETUAL Uni- 
‘**tarian Mission!!’ The fund attempted to 
**be raised during the last Winter, for the benefit 
‘* of the Unitarian Society, in Brooklyn, Connect- 
‘*icut, was ‘ pledged for the support of Unitar- 
‘*ian preaching in Brooklyn, roREvER! !’” 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, i., 346. 

When the question of Ministerial exchanges 
was claiming a large measure of public atten- 
tion, it published a letter from a Presbyterian 
Clergyman (Doctor Miller to Doctor Codman) 
urging the importance of the course pursued by 
the Orthodox. The writer of the letter was 
represented as saying: 
** Minister, then, in your region, form the pur- 
** pose, and let him adhere to it, with unalterable 


** firmness, not to exchange pulpits with Unitari- | 


‘fans. Let neither the frowns or smiles, the 
**threats or persuasions, of opponents move 
‘*him. I know that it is a trying thing to reject 
“ respect us. 


‘*ness, for generations to come, is involved. 


“And, in such a cause, a Minister ought to be | 
‘* willing to make any sacrifice, rather than turn | 


‘*to the right hand or the left. It would afflict 
**me more than I can express, to hear that my 
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‘* friend had become an Arian or Socinian. But, 
‘* believe me, it would be little less distressing 
**to hear that you had consented to exchange 
‘*with the advocates of fundamental error. I 
‘*should consider you, in one sense, as having 
‘*delivered your sword to the enemy. I am 
‘*more and more convinced, that the friends of 
‘evangelical truth, in Boston and its neighbor- 
**hood, must consent, at least for atime, to be a 
‘little and comparatively despised jfiock. They 
‘*mnst form a little world of their own, and 
‘* patiently bear all the contempt and ridicule of 
‘* their proud and wealthy foes.”— Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, i., 145. 

The remarkable fact that so large a proportion 
of the posts of honor, power, and influence, 
within the State, were occupied by Unitarians, 
incited the strictures of the Spirit of the Pil- 
grims. Public attention had been called to it, in 
a Discourse by the Rev. Parsons Cooke preached 
on occasion of the Annual Fast, April 3, 1828. 
In this, the author represented ‘‘ Unitariunism, 
‘*an Exclusive System, or the Bondage of the 
‘*Churches that were planted by the Puritans.” 
The statements of the Sermon provoked a reply 
from a writer in the Christian Hzaminer for 
July and August, 1828. In this reply, Mr. 
Cooke was charged with ‘‘ bold denunciation of 
‘*all the constituted authorities of the State.” 
He was complained of, for asserting that the 
policy of the Governor and Council had been to 
exclude from office all who did not ‘‘ give proof 
‘‘of their hostility to the religion of their 
‘* fathers.” 

To these charges, Mr. Cooke replied, citing 
facts in evidence of the truth of his statements. 
He referred to the opposition made to the Char- 
ter of Amherst-college, until a provision was 
made in it, by which it might eventually come 
under Unitarian control. He recalled the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Overseers of Harvard- 
college, in questioning Doctor Griffin's right to a 
seat us a member, and the legislative aid that was 
invoked to make the, Board self-elective, so that 
it might perpetuate its own Unitarian ascendancy. 
He quoted the language of the Repository, in 
1813, in which an adherence to catholic (Liberal) 
views was recommended, as the best passport to 
office. A variety of other facts were adduced, 
designed to show the art and manceuvering that 
had been employed to establish and extend Uni- 


| tarian influence, in posts of civil authority. 
‘*the wishes of those whom we respect, and who | 
But, in this case, it really appears | 
**to me that the cause of truth and righteous: | 


The Spirit of the Pilgrims confirmed the view 
taken by Mr. Cooke, remarking: ‘‘A similar 
‘* statement was made in the Legislature, during 
“the last Winter, by Representatives from differ- 
‘** ent parts of the State. 

‘*¢For my own part,’ said Mr. Freeman of 
‘* New Bedford, who styled himself a Wothing- 
‘*arian as to religious profession, ‘I believe the 
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‘** ©Oithodox rather neglectful of secular things, 
***sy intent are they in attending to the things 
‘*** which belong not to this world. How else is 
‘* *it that they have so small a share of the hon- 
***ors and emoluments of office—that the Gov- 
“ernor, the Council, the Judges, and so large a 
*** portion of the Senators and Representatives 
* *are against them. I could point out many 
** gentlemen in this House who represent Ortho- 
‘***dox communities, although opposed to them 
‘**¢in religious sentiments.’ 


«In the County of Berkshire,’ said Mr. Per- | 


‘** kins of Becket, ‘ where, I suppose, there is not 
***one Society that the gentleman would call 
‘* * Liberal, and where the great bi dy of the 
*** people may be termed Orthodox, there is no 
** exclusion on account of religious sentiment, 
***as the history of their elections shows. 
** «the town I have the honor to represent, nearly 


*¢¢ all are of the denomination which is so ter- | 


** *rific to the gentleman ; perhaps I (their Rep- 
** *resentative) am in a single minority.’?”— 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, iii., 343. 

After the lines of division between the two 
parties were drawn, there was less disposition 
than before to concede to the Unitarians the alter- 
nate right to preach the Election Sermon. Yet 
the fund for the families of disabled Ministers, 


which had long existed and for which contribu- | 
tions were annually taken in connection with the | 


Convention Sermon, belonged to both parties ; 


and it was, therefore, no more than proper that | 


Unitarians should be allowed a proper share in 
the list of those appointed to preach the Sermon. 
Accordingly, one of their number, now and 
then, received the appointment. This was the 


case in 1827, when the Rev. Doctor Abiel Abbot, | 


of Beverly, in the midst of the controversy, and 
when it was nearly at its height, was designated 
as preacher. His topic—like that of so many 
discourses, from the same quarter—counselled 
charity and forbearance. Its title was Heclesias- 
tical Peace Recomnxnded. But its counsels were 
of little effect ; and the Unitarians did not fail 
to complain of their exclusion from the privilege 
of alternation in the preaching of the Annual 
Sermon. They seemed to regard this as a denial 
of their right. In answer to this complaint, the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims remarked, in 183 

‘*From the commencement of the present divi- 
** sions, until 1827, the preachers have been vari- 
‘ously selected, the Unitaiians claiming and 
** receiving nearly one-half. But, as Unitarian- 
**ism continued to unfold itself, disclosing more 
‘‘of its offensive features, and showing more 
*‘clearly its repugnance to the Gospel, the 
‘* majority then felt that it was time for them to 
** pause. As a Unitarian preacher could not be 
**chosen withont their concurrence, directly or 
** iudirec tly—withont cither their voting for him, 


In | 





| opinion among its friends. 
| leaned upon the College, in part, for its sup- 
| port, and that the funds of the State—oue hun- 
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‘for their declining to vote against him—it 
‘*beeame a very serious question whether they 
‘* should again be accessory, in any sense, to the 
‘*choice of one to preach to the assembled 
‘*Clergy of Massachusetts, who, they had too 
‘*much reason to fear, would not preach the 
‘* Gospel of the New Testament. They could, 
‘*without violating their consciences, retain 
‘*Unitarians in some of the other offices of the 
‘*Convention, and they were willing to do so; 
“but could they consistently appoint, or be 
‘instrumental in appointing, a Unitarian to 
‘*preach? The decision of this question was 
‘*such as might have been expected ; and, from 
‘* that time to the present, an Orthodox preacher 
“has been annually chosen.”—Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, iii., 251. 

A letter of Henry Ware, Junior, gives us a 
view of the state of things, in Boston, in 1829. 
He said: ‘*I do not know that our religious 
‘‘affairs have anything worth communicating. 
** Boston is more tranquil than for a few years 
‘past. Controversy continues, and, in some 
“instances, with a most deplorable disregard to 
‘“‘decency and truth. The worst features of 
‘* party spirit has become canonized and holy. 
‘*The violence, however, is seeming to work its 
‘own cure; a moderate party is beginning to 
‘¢ show itself ; and, I trust, will do something to 
‘‘heal the disgraceful divisions, or at least put 
‘*down the shameless and unchristian doings, 
‘‘ which now characterize too much the sectarian- 
‘‘ism of the day. The Christian Hxaminzr is 


| *to be withdrawn, in part, from this dreadful 


‘* trade, I trust, as it is undergoing a change of 
** nlace.”—Memoir of H. Ware, Junior, 251. 
For several years previous to 1830, the relation 
of the Divinity School to Harvard-college had 
been a subject of discussion and difference of 
The fact that it 


dred thousand dollars granted in 1814—as well 
as those given by Hollis, were employed for the 
purpose of teaching a theology with which not 
one in four of the citizens of the State was in 
sympathy, occasioned popular dissatisfaction ; 
and, in the proposal of new measures, in the 
Board of Overseers, with reference to it, a some- 
what memorable speech, representing the views 
and feelings of the Orthodox, was made by the 
Rev. Docter Codman. In a review of the publi- 
cations bearing upon the subject, inclucing a 
pamphlet by Mr. Gray and what had appeared 
in ‘he Christian Examiner, the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, in 1831, made the following statement 
of the case: ‘‘ The history of this school is as 
‘* follows: In 1815, the late President of Har- 
‘*vard-college, ‘in behalf of the Corporation, 
‘**and with the assent of the Board of Overseers, 
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** «addressed a Circular Letter to a large number 
***of the sons and friends of the College, asking 
** * their assistance in providing additional means 
‘* «for theological education in Harvard Univer- 
‘* « sity.’ In consequence of this letter, sub- 


‘scriptions to a considerable amount were re- | 


‘* ceived. The subscribers held a meeting, July, 
‘©1813, and formed themselves into a ‘ Society 
** *for the promotion of Theological Education 
*¢ ¢in Harvard University.’ The Trustees of the 
** Society, in conjunction with the Corporation 
‘*of the College, soon after, laid the foundation 
‘tof the Theological School and undertook the 
‘*charge of it, by a joint superintendence. In 
**1819, a Theological Faculty was instituted, and 
*-a system of rules adopted for its regulation. 
** Uneasiness, however, existed in the minds of 
**many Unitarians, on account of the connexion 
‘fof the School with the University. 


““ was referred, recommended, (in 1824,) that the 
** School and the University be entirely separat- 
‘ed ; but their Report was rejected. Another 


‘* Committee, instead of proposing to withdraw | 
‘*the School entirely from the University, re- | 
‘*commended that the superintendence of it be 
‘*committed to the Directors of the Society, 
**subject only to the assent of the Corporation. 


‘that the building for the accommodation of 
**theological students was erected. 


‘* which they were constituted resigned all their 


‘* power and authority over the School into the | 


‘*hands of the corporation of the College; so 
‘*that the Society fas no longer any connexion 
‘¢ with the School or its funds. The Corporation 
‘*having accepted the trust committed to them, 
*‘and taken the School into their own hands, 
“new Statutes were required for the regulation 
‘‘of it. These Statutes were submitted to the 
‘* Overseers during the last Winter and it was on 
“the subject of their adoption that the speech 
‘of Doctor Codman was delivered.”—Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, iv., 390. 


In 1830, a volume by Doctor Channing, enti- | 


tled Discourses, Reviews and Miscellanies, was 
published ; and, at about the same time, appear- 


ed his Election Sermon, recently delivered be- | 


fore the Legislature of the State. Various pass- 
ages, both in the volume und in the Sermon, con- 
tained charges against the Orthodox. The ‘‘es- 
‘‘pionage of bigotry” was denounced. ‘‘We 
‘*say,” he remarks, ‘‘ we have no Inquisition. 
‘* But a sect, skillfully organized, trained to utter 
‘fone cry, combined to cover with reproach 
‘* whoever may differ from themselves, to drown 
**the free expression of opinion by denunciation 


‘One | 
** * respectable Committee,’ to whom the subject 





| have neither modesty nor humility. 
**This Report was accepted ; and the Society, by | 
“its Directors, took charge of the School. It | 
**was under the supervision of these Directors, | 


During the | 
‘last year, the Directors and the Society bv | 
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“ of heresy, and to strike terror into the multi- 
‘**tude, by joint and perpetual menace—such a 
‘* sect is as perilous and palsying to the intellect 
‘¢ as the Inquisition.” 

There could be no doubt to whom this and 
several other kindred passages were intended to 
apply. It seemed as if Doctor Channing had 
borrowed from the Orthodox their complaints 
against Unitarians, and turned them against them- 
selves. Professing a deep sense of the injustice 
of the charges and implications, Professor Stuart 
published (1830) his Letter to W. HE. Chan- 
ning, D.D., on the subject of Religious Liberty. 
He claimed for every man the right to his own 
religious opinions, honestly formed ; the right to 
propagate them, and to defend them when assail- 
ed; and also to expose the errors of those by 
whom they were assailed. This the Orthodox 
had done, and this constituted their crime. Un- 
itarians might deluge the community with Jm- 
proved Versions, the works of Fellowes, Belsham, 
Priestley and Cappe ; they might distribute hun- 
dreds of thousands of Unitarian tracts, openly 
assailing the sentiments of the Orthodox ; and all 
this and much more is accounted commendable. 
But, when the Orthodox pursue an analagous 
course, in accordance with their conclusions, they 
If they as- 
sociate to strengthen one another’s hands or en- 
courage one another to walk in the way of their 
forefathers, they are plotting to enclose the com- 
munity in the toils of the Inquisition. ‘‘ Nota 
‘** movement can they make, but they are suspect- 
‘ted of forging manacles for the Liberalist, or, 
‘*at least, of looking up the iron to make them 
** with.” 

Professor Stuart confessed that he did not ap- 
prove of all that the Orthodox had said and 
done. Yet he says, ‘‘ I know of nothing in any 
**recent Orthodox publications, which can well 
‘*compare with the reiterated charges against us 
‘* by Unitarians, from the pulpit and the press, 
‘*of bigotry; of gloomy superstition; of dark 
‘*and fraudulent designs on the religious liber- 
‘ties of our country; of worshiping a God 


| ‘‘who is a tyrant; of propagating horrible and 


‘* blasphemous ideas of the Divinity ; of worship- 
‘* ping a God who is no better than the devil; of 


| ‘*an intention to renew the horrors of the Inquis- 


“ition; of being gloomy, unsocial, illiterate mis- 
‘*anthropes, enthusiasts, hypocrites, deceivers, 
‘*and other things of the like nature. It were 
‘* easy to substantiate this charge by abundance 
‘‘of evidence ; and this, too, from publications 
‘*which you, yourself, patronize by your pen, 
‘* your purse, and your approbation.” —Page 28. 

Again he says: ** We do not complain that our 
‘* sentiments are opposed ; but we complain that 
‘* they are opposed in this way, and at the sacri- 
**fice of nights that we hold dear and deem 
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“‘sacred. We do not complain that Unitarians 
‘* build up Seminaries for themselves, in order to 
** educate young men to spread abroad and de- 
‘* fend their own sentiments; they have an entire 
“right to build up schools, Colleges, or Theolog- 
‘*ical Seminaries of this ‘kind, ‘and to confine 
‘‘their privileges to their own body. The Bill 
‘‘of Rights assures them of this privilege. But 
‘*they should remember that it assures us of 
‘*the same. What we complain of is, that an 
‘*Institution which belongs, in common, to the 
‘* whole State—which was founded, to a large ex- 
‘ tent, by Orthodox men, and consecrated to 
‘‘maintaining their faith—skould now be made 
‘* exclusively a party Seminary, so that, from the 
“President down to the Janitor, no man of 
‘*known Orthodox sentiments can find access 
‘there, as an instructor”’—Pages 25, 26 

As to the charges themselves, he “emphatically 
denies their truth, and calls on Doctor Channing 
to prove or retract them. ‘‘I know that what I 
**have said is incapable of being contradicted, 
‘fon any ground of evidence. Ido know that 


** the accusations which you stand pledged to sup- | 
J aver that THEY ARE NOT | 


** port are NOT TRUE. 
‘** before heaven and earth. That they are accus- 
‘‘ations of a hurtful tendency, need not be 
‘said. They go to destroy all respect for us, 
‘*all confidence in us, all prospects of our use- 
‘* fulness, in society or in the Church, just so far 
‘*as you ate believed ; and to render us the-ob- 
** objects of suspicion, of scorn, and of hatred. 
** As injured men, as injured in a manner that is 
“highly unjust and cruel, we call on you either 

‘* for reparation, or else to support your charges. 

** These charges are allegations as to matter of 
‘‘ract. They are not matters of opinion merely, 
** or the deductions which may be drawn from o- 
‘*pinions. As matters of fact, you are bound to 
‘* support them.” — Pages 37, 38. 





The entire letter is written in a manly and | 
earnest tone, and glows with the eloquence of | 


conscious and outraged innocence. Doctor 
Channing, however, did not choose to reply to 
it. But, while he was silent, the Rev. Bernard 


| duction ot 


Whitman came forward as his substitute. In | 


December, 1830, he sent forth to the public, 
Two Letters to the Rev. Moses Stuart on the subject 
of Religious Liberty. In these letters, extend- 
ing to one hundred and sixty-five octavo pages, 


he gathered up all the materials which he could | 


obtain, by personal effort or correspondence, to 
substantiate the charges made by Doctor Chan- 
ning. He passed in review the subject of Min- 
isterial intercourse and the course in regard to 
it pursued by the Orthodox. He presented, 
anew, the cases of Sherman and Abbot, in Con- 
necticut. 
ecclesiastical tribunals, and the attempt to es- 
tablish these, in Massachusetts. He introduced 


He cited the course pursued by | 


; and candor, Mr. 





| Unitarianism, 


numerous instances of hardship occasioned by 
the action of Orthodox Churches and Associa- 
tions. He cited the language employed in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims and by Orthodox writers, 
to set forth their estimate of Unitarian doctrine, 
calling it ‘“ Another Gospel,” &c. Indeed, the 
more noticeable occasions of controversy, for 
the preceding fifteen years, were passed in re- 
view; and specific facts were introduced to 
substantiate the charges of Doctor Channing. 

The Spirit of the Pilgrims devoted an entire 
number, March, 1831, to a Review of Whitman's 
Letters, noting his “ misrepresentations,” “ig- 
“ norance,” and “inconsistencies.” It drew up 
a carefully-enumerated list of one hundred and 
fifteen misrepresentations or errors, which, in 
many instances, effectually set aside their perti- 
nence or gave them a bearing quite the reverse 
of that which Mr. Whitman intended them to 
have. 

Eliphalet Pearson, of Waltham, also took 
public notice of the letters, in a pubiication 
which appeared, in 1831, with the title, A Letter 
to the Candid: occasioned by the publications of 
Rev. Bernard Whitman, The object of the au- 
thor, as stated in his Introduction, was as fol- 
lows: “I shall not attempt to notice the num- 
“erous imputations and aspersions scattered 
“through Mr. W.’s pamphlets, but only such 
“facts as I have a personal knowledge of, and 
‘can therefore speak with perfect confidence of 
“truth. I have resided in Waltham longer 
“than Mr. Whitman; have been a member of 
“the Second Church in this town, from the 
“time of its formation, in 1820; and have been 
“present at its meetings and known all its do- 
“ings, from the beginning. I have also been 
“ present at many meetingS of the Second Re- 
“ligious Society; and have surely been placed 


| . ° 
| “in. circumstances more favorable to a knowl- 


“edge of the history of its affairs, in Waltham, 
“for twelve years past, than Mr, W.” 

This publication received the hearty endorse- 
ment of the Spirit of the Pilgrims as the pro- 
one who spoke from _ personal 
knowledge, and whose reputation, for integrity 
Whitman would vainly at- 
tempt to injure. 

On the fourth of July, 18 8, an Address at a 
Religious Celebration, at Salem, was delivered 
by the Rev. George B. Cheever, Pastor of the 
Harvard-street Church of that’ City. In this 
discourse, he essuyed to present “some of the 
“principles according to which this world is 
“managed, contrasted with the Government of 
“God and the principles exhibited for man’s 
“ enidance, in the Bible.” 

In the course of his remarks, he adverted to 
He said, * Examine this system, 


“and you find there are no PRINCIPLFS in it; 
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“itis a system of negations in regard to the | 


““most momentous truths and principles ever 
“ revealed to man’s expectant soul.” 


“the Socinian system”—a system which he 
described as “ contracting and imprisoning the 
“soul,” “There is more deep thought,” he 
said, “in one of John Howe's Sermons, than in 
“all Doctors Priestly’s, Belsham’s, and Chan- 
“ ning’s works put together.” He dilated on 
the “central gallows,” the caricature, by Doc- 
tor Channing, of the Cross of the Redeemer. 
His notes to the discourse, also, had reference to 
Unitarian questions. 


The Christian Examiner briefly but sharply | 


adverted to “ Cheever’s Vituperations,” It held 
them up to popular indignation and odium. 
But Doctor Cheever was not disposed to acqui- 
esce in such a disposal of the matter. He re- 


plied, in A Letter to the Conduetors of the Chris- 


tian Examiner, on the Course and System of the 
Unitarians plainly and solemnly surveyed. Per- 
haps no single publication in the whole course 
of the controversy exhibited more intense earn- 
cstness or a more lavish display of intellectual 
vigor. Its tone was that of Edmund Burke's 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. He con- 
fronted the Unitarian system with the charge 
of being “ Another Gospel;” pointing out its 


defects; and setting forth, in no enviable light, 
the course and language of the conductors of 
the Christian Examiner themselves. 

A single extract from his “ Vituperations” 


must suffice. Specifying certain Orthodox doc- 


trines, he said: ‘All these doctrines, in suc- | 
In your | 
** Examiner for May, 1830, you declare, explic- | 


“cession, you do deliberately reject. 


“itly, as follows: ‘The Liberal and Unitarian 
*** system is very serious in rejecting these irra- 
“*tional doctrines which have, so long, been 
*** popular, and have, so long, assumed to them- 
“selves the titles of peculiar, essential, Ortho- 
** dox, and Evangelical. We take our Heaven- 
“** inspired reason, the gift and light of the Lord, 
“and, holding it up before the record of his 
*“* Word, we behcld no such doctrines, there, as 
“* those which have been called Evangelical. We, 
*** therefore, renounce them as not Christian, as 
**not rational, as not benjficial.’ This is plain; 
“you leave no room for mistake; and your 
“rejection of each particular doctrine of the 
“Gospel, in succession, corresponds to this your 
“ gencral denial of them all. 

“Your system, we repeat it, sets aside a 
“Saviour. On your theory, Jesus Christ was 
“no more the Saviour of mankind than Paul 
“was, With a dreadful consistency, one of its 
‘adherents asks, ‘Why do we, Unitarians, not 
“*believing in the common notion concerning 
“*it, cal? Jesus Christ our Saviour? Our 


He quoted | 
Robert Hall, on “the bitterness and poverty of | 
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| ss teacher, divinely inspired, he certainly was; 
“*but DoES NoT SAVIOUR IMPLY SOMETHING 
*“*mMorE? And is not our using the term, as 
“we do, implying an acquiescence IN THE 
‘** ABOMINABLE DOCTRINE OF A SACRIFICE FOR 
“*our sins?’ This is truly and fearfully con- 
“ sistent. And why, we may ask, do you not 
“magnify Paul and celebrate his death? Was 
“he not aman sent from God? Was he not 
“divinely commissioned to teach the way of 
“eternal life? Was he not a man of unequal- 
“led benevolence? Was not his life a record 
“of sufferings for the good of his fellow-be- 
“ings? Did he not die for his fellow-beings, a 
“martyr to the truth and the cause of God?” 
—Spirit of the Pilgrims, vi., 708, 709. 

This was the last publication of any note, 
before the controversy virtually ceased. With 
the adoption of the new Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, which sundered that qualified union of 
Church and State which had been, really, the 
occasion for the complaints of persecution on 
| the part of the Orthodox, the zeal and warmth 
of the controversy came to an end. Doctor 
| Cheever’s reply to the Christian Examiner closed 
the last volume of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
and might have been construed as a parting 
salute given as the combatants separated, each to 
pursue thier own way. The storm had spent itself. 
Other questions already engaged the attention of 
the Orthodox; ‘and others, also, were soon’ to 
engage the attention of Unitarians. New Haven 
theology divided the former, filling up, in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, the space that had been 
devoted to the Unitarian cbntroversy ; while the 
latter were soon to find, within their own body, 
elements as inharmonious as those from the com- 
|munion of which they had been repelled. In 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker, and 
others who sympathized with them, the new 
denomination was to fiad enough to occupy its 
attention ; so that the interest of its real history 
is transferred from its external to its internal 
relations. In 1835, Henry Ware, Junior, said : 
‘* This, then, is the present aspect of our religious 
‘affairs. We have discussed, with our differing 
‘*brethren, the doctrines respecting which we 
‘* differed ; and the questions are at rest. The 
‘result is, we are a community by ourselves. 
‘* When we began the debate, we were members 
‘‘of the general Congregational body ; commu- 
**nicants at the same tables; and sheep under 
‘*the same shepherds. ([ speak in general 
‘*terms.) Now, a separation has taken place. 
‘*We have our own Congregations, our own 
‘* Ministers, our own institutions and instruments 
‘‘of religious improvement. It is a crisis of 
‘*unspeakable interest to us. We are deeply 
**concerned to know what is the character and 
‘*nower of those institutions; what the nature 
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*‘an@ operation of our distinctive faith; and 
‘*how far we are faithful representatives, advo- 
** cates, 


** Gospel, on whose behalf we have been allowed 
Memoir of H. Ware, Junior, 


**to contend.” — 
378. 

It is instructive, also, to note the views and 
comments of Doctor Channing, in 1839. He 
said: ‘* September 18, 1839. I would that I 
**could look to Unifarianism with more hope. 


‘*But this system was, at its recent revival, a | 
‘** protest of the understanding against absurd | 
‘*dogmas, rather than the work of deep religi- | 
“ous, principle, and was early paralyzed by the | 
‘« mixture of material philosophy, and fell too | 


** much into the hands of scholars and political 
‘** reformers ; and the consequence is, a want of 
‘* vitality and force which gives us little hope of 
‘its accomplishing much under its 
‘*auspices or in its present form. 
** you that no sect in this country has taken less 
‘interest in the slavery question, or is more 


“inclined to conservatism, than our body, you | 


‘*will judge what may be expected from it. 
‘* Whence is salvation to come ? 
** question which springs up, in my mind, contin- 
“ually. Is the world to receive new impulse 
** from individual reformers, or from new organi- 
** zations ? 
‘*silent, unorganized action of thought and 
“‘ great principles in the mass? Or are great 
‘‘convulsions, breaking up the present order of 
‘things, as in the fall of the Roman Empire, 
« needed to the introduction of a reform worthy 
**of the name? Sometimes I fear the last, so 
** rooted seem the corruptions of the Church and 
**society. But I live in hope of milder pro- 
** cesses,”"— Memoir of Channing, ti., 895. 

Two years later, speaking of Unitarianism, he 
remarks : ‘‘Its history is singular. It began as 
**a protest against the rejection of reason,— 
‘‘against mental slavery. It pledged itself to 
‘* progress, as its life and end; but it has gradu- 


**ually grown stationary, and now we have a} 
Perhaps, this is not to | 


* Unitarian Orthodory. 
‘*be wondered at or deplored, for all reforming 
‘**bodies seemed doomed to stop, in order to 
**keep the ground, much or little, which they 
*thave gained. They become conservative; and, 
‘out of them, must spring new reformers, to be 
“* persecuted generally by the old.”— Channing's 
Memoirs, ti., 399. 

Meanwhile Orthodoxy has been steadily regain- 
ing the ground it had lost. Unitarian strength 
has remained nearly stationary, and, relatively, 
has lost ground. For many years, it has scarcely 
added more than one or two to its list 
Churches, in Massachusetts. Of the state of the 
Orthodox Churches, their own statistics t testify. 
As long ago as 1855, Doctor Joseph 8. Clark, in 


stewards, of that pure and glorious | 


present | 


When I tell | 


Or is the work to go on by a more | 
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a historical discourse, referring to the Churches in 
the vicinity of Plymouth, said: ‘* At the open- 
‘“‘ing of the present century, nearly all the 
** Churches and a large proportion of the Minis- 
‘*ters within the bounds of the Pilgrim Confer- 
‘ence, were more or less tinctured with these 
‘* Arminian views, mixed, also, with-Arian and 
**Socinian notions concerning the character of 
“Christ. Some of the Churches have since 
**been recovered, wholly. From others, the 
‘**evangelical members have seceded, not as col- 
‘* onies, but as exiles, to be gathered into the 
‘*nearest evangelical Churches, in the vicinity, 
‘*or reorganized by themselves. While in others 
** still, the old Puritan faith suffered such a com- 
‘* plete paralysis, that no signs of returning life 
‘‘have yet appeared, and Unitarianism now 
**takes its place.”-—Clark's Discourse at Ply- 
mouth, 1855, 20. 

“And here it may be stated that those five 
‘Churches which represented the evangelical 
‘interest on this ground, forty years ago, were 
‘‘of the feeblest class, numbering less than 


| **four hundred members in the aggregate, and 
This is the | 


‘*¢ without a dollar of Parish funds on which to 
‘*rely in paying their Minister’s scanty support, 


| ** which, by the by, was not quite four hundred 


‘*dollars per annum, on the average. Now, 
‘the fourteen evangelical Churches among us, 
‘*though a large proportion of them are in a 
‘state of infancy, number nearly one thousand 
‘members ; and, after having built twelve meet- 
‘*ing-houses, during this time, are paying an 
‘* average salary of six hundred dollars. Let it 
“be considered, too, that just one-half of these 
**Churches have actually been recovered, either 
‘*with or without the loss of meeting-houses 
‘Cand Paris funds, from a lapsed condition—a 
‘*much more difficult achievement than simply 
**to colonize in a new place.”—Clark’s Dis- 
course at Plymouth, 26. 

And, in anotber discourse, he remarks: 





of | 


‘¢Thus it appears that within the bounds of the 
“Barnstable Conference, where, fifty years ago, 
‘‘out of twenty Congreg: tional Churches plant: 


| ‘ed by Puritan hands, only two or three adher- 


‘ted to the doctrines of grace on which they 
‘‘were founded, there are now thirty to hold 
‘‘them forth ; while, on the other hand, of all 
“that fell away, only two or three now remain 
**to be recovered.”—Olark’s Discourse before 
the Barnstaple Conference, 1855, 32. 

Before the death ef Channing, the original 
force of the Unitarian movement had spent it- 
self. The party zeal that had been inflamed by 
the collision of Church and Parish, in so many 
quarters, ceased, when, in 1834, the new Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts went into operation. 
Controversy, to the extent which it had been 
| carried, had become distasteful. A ngw genera- 
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tion had come upon the stage, to whom the | 
questions that, twenty years before, had been 

so fiercely agitated, seemed obsolete and out of | 
date. Unitarianism and Orthodox Congrega- | 
tionalism were organically distinct; and each | 
was left to work out, for itself, the problem of | 
its future. Time had chilled the enthusiasm | 
and abated the hope of those who, once, antici- 

pated that the millenial era of rational Christi- 

anity had dawned, and that, in its new light, 

old sectarian lines and doctrinal distinctions | 
must fade away. They found it no easy task | 
tc maintain theirown position ; and absolutely 
impossible to keep pace, relatively, with other 
denominations, iu their steady and vigorous 
growth. 

This, alone, would, naturaily, have a prejudi- 
cial effect upon denominational enthusiasm. 
But other causes co-operated with it. A body 
subjected to assault, is often compacted by ex- 
ternal pressure. This was the case with Uni- 
tarianism, in its early growth. But the time 
came when the pressure was removed. Internal 
discords and incongruities of sentiment, that 
had ali along existed, now found expression. 
As long as it was attacked from without, Uni- 
turianism might face opposition by its own 
negations; and its negative ground was strong- | 
est and most tenable. Men who could agree in 


scarcely snything else, were agreed in rejecting 
what they regarded as absurd. They might 
differ on the Atonement, on the person of 
Christ, on numberless points, indeed, but they 
were one ia their rejection of what they classed 
with §nedieval traditions or superstitioas. 

But the time of peace came, or, at least, of | 


comparative repose. Unitarians could look one 
another in the face, and discuss their common 
o1 differing opinions. The occasion for doing 
s0,soon came, Ralph Waldo Emerson startled 
his clerical brethien by the religious radicalism 
to which he gave expression (1837) in address- 
ing the theological students at Cambridge. 
Radical as they had been, they now saw them- 
selyes so jar outdone, that many of them dis- 
cerned more to apprehend from sedition or 
divergent doctrines, in their own camp, than 
from assailants outside their own denomina- 
tional lines. 

Their mingled surprise and indignation had 
scarcely had time to subside, before new occa- 
sion of offence was given by a Discourse on 
Tie Transient and Permanent in Christianity, 
preached at the Ordination of Mr. Charles C, 
Shackford, Boston, on the nineteenth of May, 
1841, by Theodore Parker, Minister of the 
Second Church in Roxbury. In atone at once 
bold and eloquent, he asserted, for himself, an 
independence of thought and a freedom in the 
interpretation of long-accepted doctrines, which 





| resolute will and giant energy. 
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he could plausibly represent as sanctioned by 
the original principles of the Unitarian move- 
ment. Conservative Unitarians were eager to 
disown him. He was a scandal to their ortho- 
doxy. His real genius could not atone for his 
grievous offence. The cold shoulder was 
turned upon him; but it only served to render 
him more defiant. He was strong enough to 
maintain his own ground, with hardly a single 
clerical ally. Friends rallied around him. 
Music Hall, in Boston, was crowded to hear 
him. No Unitarian Clergyman, since Clan- 
ning was in his zenith, had secured such enthu- 
siastic admirers and followers. Young clergy- 
men might be found eager to rival his hetero- 


| doxy, when they could not his genius. 


The denomination was doctrinally demoral- 
ized. Theodore Parker would have laughed to 
scorn the attempt to impose upon him a Uni- 
tarian Creed. He planted his foot on the 
Absolute Religion; and standing on the rock, 
hurled his contempt at weak-minded adherents 
to the old traditions. 

For twenty years, nearly, he worked with 
But he did 
not work to build up, to organize, or to com- 
bine. He sowed the seed of dissension, broad- 
cast; and it was not lost. When he died, Uni- 
tarianism suggested to the world far other 
ideas than in its earlier days. The strangest 
elements were sheltered under the name. There 
was a right wing and a left wing—the one 
touching Orthodoxy and sanctioning or shel- 
tering it, in such clergymen as Coolidge, 
Huntington and Gage; the other favoring the 
baldest rationalism, or beating applause, when 
men like C, C. Burleigh declared, publicly, in a 
representative Unitarian body, that our Lord 
Jesus Christ meant simply Mister. 

In 1865, the attempt was made to organize 
the Unitarian body as a denomination. An- 
nual Conventions have since been held, at 
which large delegations, from East and West, 
have been present, and earnest discussions have 
taken place. It is impossible, as yet, to pre- 
dict the fate of the new policy. Unitarian- 
ism has made, and is still making, an actual 
advance; but it is questionable—judging 
from its present aspects—whether it will ever 
recover the relative position that it held in 
the days of Channing. Its hope for the future 
is in the disintegration of other bodies, that 
may help to swell its ranks. 

The literature of this extended controversy is 
as worthy of attention, however, as its history. 
Many of the works which were produced by it 
have been noticed, and some of them have been 
employed. in the preceding historical sketch ; 
but there were many others which have not een 
referred to. The tollowing list of titles, is an 
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attempt to notice those which have fallen under 
our own eye. It might have been greatly ex- 
tended, by including in it works not directly 
controversial, although produced in connection 
with the Unitarian Controversy. Quite a num- 
ber of others have been omitted from the fact 
that their exact titles could not readily be ob- 
tained. It is believed, however, that few of 


any great importance have been omitted, al- 
though some must have escaped our notice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE UNITARIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


The Mystery of God Incarnate, or the Word 
made Flesh, cleared up, &c. By Samuel Ea- 
ton. 1650. 

The Meritorious Price of our Redemption, Jus- 
tification, &c., clearing it from some common 
errors, showing that Christ did not suffer 
for us these unutterable torments of God’s 
wrath, &c. London: 1650. 
158. 

Vindication or further confirmation of some of 


the Scriptures produced to prove the Divin- | 


ity of Jesus Christ, distorted and miserably 
wrested and abused: by Mr. John Knowles, 
&c. By Samuel Eaton. 1651. 

A Discussion of the great point in Divinity, 
the Sufferings of Christ; and the Question 
about his Righteousness, Active, Passive ; and 
the Imputation thereof. Being an Answer to 
a Dialogue, entitled The Meritorious Price of 
our Redemption, Justification, &. By John 
Norton. London: 1653. 

The Meritorious Price of man’s Redemption, or 
Christ’s satisfaction discussed and explained. 
(With Answer to Norton.) London: 1655. 
Quarto, pp. 439. 

The Doctrine of Life, or, of man’s Redemption, 
by the Seed of Eve, the Seed of Abraham, 
the Seed of David, &c., wherein sundry other 
fundamental points are discussed and cleared 
from some commen mistakes. By Edward 
Holyoke of New England. London: 1658. 
Quarto, pp. 426. 

Goliathus Detruncatus. Against Whiston, to 
prove that most of the Auto-Nicene fathers 
were Orthodox and not Arian. By Cotton 
Mather. Left in MSS. 

A Sermon in vindication of Christ’s Divinity. 
By Ebenezer Pemberton. It was prefaced by 
Dr. Sewall and Mr. Prince, the two oldest 
Ministers in town. Preached 1713 (?) Print- 
ed 1729. 

Plain and Brief Rehearsal of the Operations of 
Christ as God. By Joseph Secombe. 1740. 

Sixteen Sermons on various subjects. By Jon- 
athan Mayhew. 1755. [A marginal note 
toward the end of the volume, on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, gave great offence. | 


Quarto, pp. | 
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That Jesus Christ is God by nature, of the 
same essence with the Father, proved to he 
the doctrine of Christianity. Two letters to 
a very eminent and learned gentleman at- 
tempting to subvert the doctrine of the 
Arians, Being Animadversions on a very 
famous Arian Manuscript wrote by him, some 
years since, in India. London: printed 
Boston: reprinted and sold by Green & Rus- 
sell. 1756. Pp. 83. 

|An humble inquiry &c. By Thomas Emlya. 

Fifth edition. Now reprinted with a dedica- 

tion to the Rey. Ministers of all denomin- 

ations in New England. By a Layman. 

Boston: 1756. Octavo., pp. 56. 

| A Proof of Jesus Christ’s being the Messiah. 
(The first Dudleyan Lecture ever published.) 
By John Barnard. 1756. 

The Supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
maintained in a Letter to the Dedicstor of 
Mr. Emlyn’s Enquiry, &c. Boston: 1757. 
By (Aaron Burr) Reprinted, Boston: 1791. 

| A Sermon on the Divinity of Christ. By 

Joseph Bellamy. 1758. 

| An Attempt to vindicate Scripture Mysterics, 
particularly the Doctrine of the Holy Trini- 
ty, the Atonement of Christ, and the Reno- 
vation by the Holy Spirit; also the Eternity 
of the Future Punishment. With some 
Strictures upon what Mr. J. Taylor hath ad- 
vanced on those points, By John Beach. 
With a Preface by Dr. Johnson, 1760. 

The true Divinity of Jesus Christ evidenced in 
a Discourse at the Public Lecture in Boston, 
the day after the Commencement, July 16, 
1761. By John Barnard. Bosten: 1761. 

The Ever-living Redeemer. A Sermon. By 
Samuel Haven, D.D., (of Portsmouth), 1768. 

|The Importance and Necessity of Christians 
considering Jesus Christ in the Extent of his 
high and glorious character, A Sermon 
preached at the South Church in Boston. 
By Samuel Hopkins, A.M. Boston: 1768. 
Octavo, pp. 35. 

The Arian’s and Socinian’s Monitor, being a 
Vision that a young Socinian Teacher lately 
had, in which he saw, in most exquisite tor- 
ment, his tutor, who died some years ago; 
and had from his own mouth the fearful re- 
lation of what befell him at and after his 
death, Together with many instructions re- 
lating to the Socinian errors; by all which 
he is turned to the faith of the Gospel, and 
subscribeth his name, Anti-Socinus. Fourth 
edition, Boston: Reprinted, 1774. Octavo, 
pp. 50. 

The Divinity of Christ proved from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, in sever- 
al Letters to a Friend. By Elhanan Win- 
chester. N. D., [1789 ?] 
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Extracts from An Humble Inquiry, &e. 
Thomas Evelyn. Boston: 1790. 
pp. 47. 

An Essay on the Real Deity of Jesus Christ. 
To which are added strictures on Extracts 


By 
Octavo, 


Jrom Mr. Evelyn's Humble Enquiry concern. | 


ing the Deity of Jesus Christ. By Caleb 
Alexander, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Mendon. Boston: 1791: 

Jesus Christ the only Foundation: a Sermon by 
Jeremy Belknap, Minister of the Church in 
Federal-street, Boston. Second edition. Bos- 
ton: 1792. Octavo, pp. 31. 


Memoirs of the Lives, Characters, and Writings 
of those two eminently pious and useful 
Ministers of Jesus Christ, Dr. Isaac Watts 
By (Jeremy Bel- 

Octavo, pp. 301. 

Duodeci- 


and Philip Doddridge. 
knap). Boston: 1793. 

Sermons. By Richard Price. 
mo, pp. 270. 

The Divine mission of Jesus Christ. 
Lewis. 
1796. 

The Character of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ illustrated in two Discourses. 
Clark Brown, (Brimfield), 
Ct.: 1799. 

Ten Letters to Dr. Joseph Priestley, in answer 
to his Letters to the Inhabitants of Nor- 


1794. 


By Isaac 
(Sermon at Stamford.) New Haven : 


ber . ster. New ren: | ae ; a Sey ge ae . 
thumberland. By NoahWebster. New Haven: | Our Saviour’s Divinity in Primitive Purity. 


1800. Octavo. 

Socrates and Jesus Compared. 
Priestley. Philadelphia: 1803. 
60. 

Two Discourses on Christ’s Self Existence. 
By Samuel Spring. 1805. 

One God in one person only; and Jesus Christ 
a being distinct from Ged, dependent upon 
him for his existence and his various powers, 
maintained and defended. By John Sher- 
man. Worcester: 1805. Octavo, pp. 200. 

True Reasons why the election of a Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Harvard College was 
opposed in the Board of Overseers, By 
Jedediah Morse, 1805. 

Familiar Letters to Rev. J. Sherman, once Pas- 
tor of a Church in Mansfield, in practical 
reference to his late Anti-Trinitarian treatise. 
By Daniel Dow. Hartford: 1806. Octavo, 
pp. 51. 

A Wreath for the Rev. Daniel Dow, on the pub- 
lication of his Familiar Letters, &. By 
A. 0. F. Utica: 1806. 

View of Ecclesiastical Proceedings. 
Sherman, 1806, 

Misrepresentations detected: or, Strictures and 
Familiar Remarks upon the “ View,” by 
John Sherman, A.B., of the Ecclesiastical 


By Joseph 
Octavo, pp. 


By John 


By | 
Stonington-port, | 
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By Moses C. Welch. Hartford : 1807. Octavo, 
pp. 60. 

Two Sermons on the Divinity of Christ. 
Theophilus Packard. 1808. 

Summary View of the Evidence and Practical 
Importance of the Christian Revelation: In 
a series of Discourses addressed to Young 
Persons, by Thomas Belsham, Boston: 1808. 
Duodecimo, pp. 180. 

Review of the Constitution and Associate Stat- 
utes of the Theological Seminary in Ando- 
ver, with a Sketch of its Riseand Progress. 
From the Monthly Anthology of November, 
1808. (By Samuel OC. Thacher.) Boston: 
1808. Octavo, pp. 35. 

Selection of Psalms and Hymns. By Jos. Em- 
erson, Pastor of the First Church in Boston. 
1808. 

An Historical View of Heresies. 
Farland. 1808. 

Review of the New Testament, in an Im- 
proved Version, upon the basis of Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s Translation. From the 
Eclectic Review. Boston: 1810. Octave, pp. 
55. 

The Deity of Christ. A Sermon delivered July 
31, 1810, before the Haverhill Association, 
and published at their request. By Daniel 
Dana, (Newburyport). Haverhill. Octavo, 
pp. 24. Second edition, 1819. 


By 


By Asa Mc 


A 

Sermon on the Divine Glory of Christ. By 
Thomas Worcester. 1810. 

A Discourse on the testimony by which the Son 
of God honored his Father and for which he 
endured the Cross. By Thomas Worcester. 
1810. 

A Sermon on the Divine Sonship of Christ, as 
the Fundamental Article of the Christian 
Faith. By Thomas Worcester. 1810. 

An Address to the Churches in connection 
with the General Association of New Hump- 
shire, on the subject of the Trinity. 1810. 

Convention Sermon, by Ebenezer Porter. 1810. 

Bible News of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. By Noah Worcester. 1810. 

A Concise View of the Glory of Christ, wholly 
in numerous interwoven quotations from the 
Bible. By Thomas Worcester. 1811. 

Letters to Noah Worcester, in Reply to Bible 
News. By Stephen Farley of Claremont, 
N. H. 1811. 

Call for Scripture Evidence that Christ is the 
Self-existent God: A Letter addressed to the 
Rey. Samuel Spring, D.D. By Tkomas Wor- 
cester. 1811. 

A Sermon, Dec. 25, 1810, on the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. By John 8. J.Gardiner. Bos- 
ton: 1811. 


Proceedings in the County of Windham. ' A Statement of Proceedings in the First Socie- 
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ty in Coventry, Ct., which terminated in the 
removal of the Pastor; with an Address to 
his late People. By Abiel Abbot. Boston: 
1811. Octavo, pp. 68. 

A Preservative against Unitarianism, By J. 8. 
J. Gardiner. Boston: 1811. 

The Defence of Association. 1811. Dr. Bassett. 

Proceedings of the General Association of Con 
necticut,June, 1812. Hartford. Octavo, pp. 36. 

The Supreme Divinity of Christ Illustrated. 
With an Appendix. By Thomas Baldwin. 
1812. 

A Sermon on the Divinity of Christ. Preached 
at Bristol, R. I. By Isaac Lewis. 1812. 

Reply to Mr. Abbott’s Statement of proceed- 
ings in the First Society in Coventry, Ct., by 
the Association in Tolland-county.  [ev. 
Amos Bassett, D.D.| Hartford: 1812. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 48. 

The Stranger’s Apology for the General Asso- 
ciations. [Supposed to have been written by 
Elias Monitor, author of some anonymous pub- 
lications, and for several years a resident in 
different parts of New England.| Boston: 
William Wells. 1812. Duodecimo., pp. 23. 

Respectful Address to the Trinitarian Clergy, 
relating to their manner of treating oppo- 
nents. By Noah Worcester. 1812. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 50. 

Sermon at dedication of the South Meeting- 
house in Dorchester, October 6, 1813. By 
John Lathrop, D.D. Octavo, pp. 20. 


Evidences for the truth of Christianity, deduced | 
from comparing numerous prophecies in the | 


Old Testament with parallel passages in the 
New. Proving that Jesus is the Christ. 
Boston: 1818. Pp. 27. 

The Christian Disciple. Noah Worcester, Edi- 
tor. 1813-19. -Second Series, 1819. 

Bible News, of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as reported by Rev. Noah Worcester, 
A.M., not.correct. In a letter to a friend in- 
clined to credit that news. By [Thomas 
Andros). Boston: 1813. Octavo, pp. 18. 

The Memorial of the Froprietors of the South 


Meeting House in Dorchester, to the Ministers | 


of the Boston Association. 
their Report on the same. 
Octavo, pp. 48. 

-An Apology for rational and evangelical Christi- 
anity ; a Discourse at the dedication of a new 
Church on Church Green, Summer-street, Bos- 
ton. To which are added Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By Samuel Cooper Thacher. 1814. 

-A Treatise on the Character of Jesus Christ and 
of the Trinity in Unity of the Godhead : with 
Quotations from the Primitive Fathers. By 
Ethan Smith. Boston: 1814. Duodecimo, pp. 
235. 


An Essay on the Sonship of Jesus Christ. 


Together with 
Boston ; 1818. 


With 
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Remarks on the Bible News, by Noah Wor- 
cester. In a Letter to a Friend. By Aaron 
Kinne. Boston: 1814. Duodecimo, pp. 88. 

Appeal to the Candid: or the Trinitarian Re- 
view, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 1814. [By Noah Wor- 
cester. | 

An Appeal to the public, on the Controversy 
respecting the revolution in Harvard College. 
By J. Morse. 1814. 

Sermons on the Christian Doctrine as received by 
the different denominations of Christians. By 
Richard Price, D.D., LL.D. With an Appen- 
dix, occasioned by Dr. Priestley’s Letters to the 
Author. Boston: 1815. Octavo, pp. 120. 

American Upitarianism ; or, a Brief History of 
the Progress and Present State of the Unitarian 
Churches in America. Compiled from Docu- 
ments and Information communicated by the 
Rev. James Freeman, D.D., and William 
Wells, Jun., Esq., of Boston. By Thomas 
Belsham. Boston: 1815. Octavo, pp. 48. 

Review of American Unitarianism. From the 
Panoplist. Boston: 1815. Octavo, pp. 31. 

The Unity of God. A Sermon, by 8. C. Thacher. 
Liverpool: 1815. Second Edition. Worces- 
ter: 1817. 


| An Apology for Rational and Evangelical Chris- 


tianity. A Discourse, etc., by 8. C. Thacher. 
Boston : 1815. 

A Letter to the Rev. Samuel C. Thacher, on the 
Aspersions contained in a late Number of The 
Panoplist, on the Ministers of Boston and the 
Vicinity. By William E. Channing. Boston : 
1815. Pp. 36. 

A Letter to the Rev. William E. Channing, on 
the subject of his Letter to the Rev. Samuel C. 
Thacher, relating to the Review in Zhe Panop- 
list, on American Unitarianism. By Samuel 
Worcester, D.D. Boston: 1815. Octavo, 
pp. 36. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Worcester’s Letter to 
Mr. Channing on the Review of American 
Unitarianism, in a late Panoplist. By 
William E. Channing. Boston: 1815. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 81, 7. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. Wm. E. Channing 
on the subject of Unitarianism. By Samuel 
Worcester, D.D. Boston: 1815. Octavo; pp. 
44, 

Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s Second Letter on 
American Unitarianism. By W. E. Channing, 
D.D. 1815. 

A Third Letter to the Rev. William E. Channing. 
on the subject of Unitarianism. By Samuel 
Worcester, D.D. Boston: 1815. Octavo, pp. 
80. 

Are You a Christian or a Calvinist ? 
man. [John Lowell.] 

Remarks on American Unitarianism. By 
Amana. Also, Two Letters to Dr. Pricstley. 


By a Lay- 
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contained in his late Essay. By Christopher 


By the Rev. A. M. Toplady. Boston: 1815. 
Octavo, pp. 86. 

The Catholic Question at Boston: or, an at- 
tempt to prove that a Calvinist is a Christian 
(according to the proper signification of those 
mames) containing also More Remarks on 
American Unitarianism, and a Reply to a 
Layman’s Enquiry, Ave you a Christian or a 
Calvinist? By Amana. Boston: 1815. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 115. 

Discourses on the principal points of the Socinian 
Controversy. By Ralph Wardlaw. Glasgow. 
From the First Glasgow Edition. Andover: 
1815. Octavo, pp. 431. 

Things as they are: or Trinitarianism developed. 
By Jacob Norton, Weymouth. Boston: 1815. 

A Letter to J. Norton on the Trinity. By Daniel 
Thomas, (ef South Abington, Mass.,) 1815. 

Impartial Review of Testimonies in favor of the 
divinity of the Son of God, as given by the! 
most eminent Christian Bishops and Martyrs of 
the first three centuries, etc. In Letters ad-| 
dressed to a worthy Minister of the Gospel. | 
By Noah Worcester, A.M. 1816? 

Evidence of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, collected from the Holy Scriptures. 
By Stephen West. 1816. Octavo, pp. 46. | 


Observations on the proposition for increasing | 
the means of Theological Education at the! 
University of Cambridge. 


(By W. #. Chan- | 
ning. Pp. 22, 1816. 

Some Communications first published in the 
Brattleborough paper. By William Wells. 
Brattleborough : 1816. Octavo, pp. 41. 

An Inquiry into the Right to change the Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution of the Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts, with a Preface ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Joseph Lyman, D.D., 
under the sanction of whose name such a/| 
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